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PREFACE. 



The present treatise has been drawn up at the 
urgent request of numerous teachers, who asked for 
an easier and more elementary work than my 
"Historical Outlines of English Accidence," pub- 
lished some two years ago. I have endeavoured 
to the best of my ability to produce a short his- 
torical grammar that might be advantageously used 
as an introduction to my larger book. 

I have not, however, made a new book by cutting 
down and compressing the old one. These '* Ele- 
mentary Lessons" constitute an ^iv\.\x^\^ ycA^"^^^- 
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dent work, with many peculiarities of arrangement 
that at once distinguish it from the "Accidence." 
A reference to the earlier chapters alone will at once 
show how very different the two books are. The 
illustrative examples scattered throughout the present 
work are for the most part new, very few of them 
having been quoted elsewhere. 

I trust that, to those engaged in the higher 
education of boys and girls, these lessons will 
prove helpful in promoting a more thorough know- 
ledge of our "mother tongue," the study of which 
has of late years been put on a better footing, and 
has acquired a distinct, and by no means an un- 
important, place in the curriculum of a liberal 
education. 

Syntax is not treated of in this volume, but I hope 
before long to be able to get out both a small and 
J. large book on this important subject 
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My best thanks are due to my kind friend, the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat, for his assistance in revising the 
proof-sheets. At his suggestion I have adopted the 
classification of the periods of the Language on 
p. 33, and the mnemonics on p. 48. 



King's College, 
July 1874. 
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CONTRACTIONS. 

Allit. = Alliterative. 
Anat MeL = Anatomy of Melancholy 
C.T. = Canterbury Tales. \ 

Dan. = Danish. \ 

De Reg. = De Regimine PrincipunL 
C. MundL = Cursor Mundi ; 
C. = Cotton MS. 

F. = Fairfax MS. 

G. = Gfittin^en MS. 
T. = Trinity MS. 

E.E. = Early English. 

Fr. = French. 

Ger. = German. 

Gest. Rom. = Gesta RomanoruoL 

Gr. = Greek. 

Icel. = Icelandic. 

Kath. = St. Katherine. 

Lat = Latin. 

M.E. = Middle English. 

N.Fr. = Norman- French. 

O.E. = Old English. 

O.E. Misc. = O.E. MisceUany. 

O.E. Horn. = Old English Homilie*. 

O.Fr. = Old French. 

O.H. Ger. = Old High German. 

P. of C = Pricke of Conscience. 

P. of PL = Pastime of Pleasure. I 

Pol. Rel. = Political, Religious. ' 

T.E. = Tudor English. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I. — Relation of English to the Languages of 

Europe and Asia. 

English belongs to the Indo-European Family 

OF Languages. 

1. Most of the nations of Europe, and some in 
Asia, (India, Persia, Afghanistan,) have sprung from 
one common stock, and are therefore related to one 
another, by blood and by language. 

2. These nations philologists have called the Indo- 
European or Aryan family. 

The ancestors of the Aryan race once lived to- 
gether in the highlands north of the Himalaya moun- 
tains. 

A time came, of which history gives us no account, 
when the old Aryan tribes separated from each other, 
and left their ancient abode to seek new setd^xsx^xsX's*. 
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Two great tribes, the old Hindus and the Persians, 
crossed the Himalaya mountains, and found new 
homes on the banks of the Ganges and Indus, from 
whence they soon spread over Hindostan, Persia, 
&c. 

The rest of the Aryan tribes, at diflferent times, and 
at considerable intervals, travelled westward and came 
into Europe. 

3. The first Aryan comers were the Kelts, who 
settled in parts of Germany, Italy, Spain, Gaul, and 
the British Isles. Their dialects still survive in Wales, 
the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, the Isle of Man. 
and in Armorica or Brittany. 

The Kelts were driven out of their settlements in 
Italy, and pushed further westward by the advance ol 
the Italic tribes. 

About the same time the peninsula of Greece 
was peopled by the Hellenic or Grecian tribes. 

Next came the Teutons, who took up their abode 
in Germany and Scandinavia. The last Aryan settle- 
ment was made by the Lithuanians and Slavo- 
nians. 

The Slavonians gradually spread themselves over 
Russia, Bohemia, Poland, &c. 

The Lithuanians settled on the Baltic coast in 
Prussia, Livonia, and Lithuania. 

4. Of the people living in Europe the Fins, Lapps, 
Esths, Basques, Hungarians, and Turks, do not 
belong to the Indo-European family. 



LI 
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<. Table of Indo-European Languages. 



I. Hindu 



( 



li. Iranian 



(\, Safiscrit (dead). 

2. Hindfi, Hindustani, Bengali, Mah- 
ratt! (all descendants from the 
Sanscrit). 

3. Cingalese (language of Ceylon). 
^ 4. Gypsy dialect 

Zend (the old language of Persia) 
PetSian. 



(;: 



III. Keltic 



IV. Italic or 
Romanic 



V. Hellenic or 
Grecian 



^ I. Bas Breton or Armorican« 

2. Welsh. 

< 3. Erse or Irish. 

4. Gaelic or Highland Scotch. 

5. Manx. 

(\. Latin (and old Italian Dialects, 
Oscan and Umbrian). 
2. The Romance dialects which have 
sprung from Latin, 
( (a) Italian. 

\b) Frfench. 

{c) Spanish and Portuguese 
(^/) Roumansch. 
(^) Wallachian. 

1. Ancient Greek, with its various 
dialects, Attic, Ionic, Doric, &c. 

2. Modem Greek. 



\ 



,1. Low -German. — English, Dutch, 
Flemish. 
VI. Teutonic ' 2. Scandinavian. — Icelandic, Swe- 
dish, Danish, Norwegian. 

\3. High-German. — Modem German 



VII. Lettic 



VIII. Slavonic 



li 



Old Prussian (dead). 
Lettish. 



1. Russian. 

2. Polish. 

3. Bohemian 



¥» » 
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IL Relation of English to the Teutonic 

Group. 

English is a Teutonic Language, and belongs 
TO THE Low-German Dialects. 

6. The Teutonic group is that with which we are 
more nearly connected, English being one of its most 
important members. 

There are three great divisions of the Teutonic 
people; (i) Low-German, (2) Scandinavian, 
(3) High-German. 

The Low-Germans formerly lived near the low- 
lying lands, by the mouths of the rivers Rhine, Weser, 
and Elbe. 

The Scandinavians, probably an off-shoot from 
the Low-Germans, settled in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and at a later period in Iceland. 

The High-Germans lived inland, in the highlands 
south of Germany (Bavaria, &c.) 

7. The word Dutch, now only applied to the 
people of Holland, formerly denoted all German- 
speaking people. The Germans still call themselves 
Deutsche, and their language Deutsch. 

8. The word Dutch is an adjective signifying national, * and 
was the name by which the old Teutons called themselves in 
contradistinction to other people, whose language they were 
unable to understand. They styled themselves the (intelligible) 

1 Cp. O.H. Ger. dioi^ O.E. tJuod people; O.H. Germ 
diiUisc^ O.E. tfi€odisc of the people, i>opular. 
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people, but called others, as the Romans, and the Kelts in 
Britain, Walsch and Welsh, 

Ancient nations gave themselves polite names, but spoke con- 
temptuously of their neighbours. The old Hindus called them* 
selves Aryans from drya, noble : the Slavonians or Slaves got 
their name from SlavOf a word or renown. 

9. English belongs to the Low-German division 
of the Teutonic languages. Its nearest living relations 
are Dutch (the language of Holland), Flemish (once 
the court language of Brabant), Frisian (between the 
Scheldt and Jutland and on the islands near the shore), 
Plat'Deutsch (on the Baltic coast) ; Gothic (the lan- 
guage of the Goths in the ancient province of Dacia) 
is a dead language. The Gothic translation of the 
Gospels by Wulfila or Ulfilas (in the fourth century) 
is the oldest monument of Teutonic literature extant 
The old Saxon is also a dead language \ it was once 
spoken between tlie Rhine and the Elbe in Munster, 
Essen, and Cleves. 

10. Table of Teutonic Languages. 



I. Low-German ( 



(\, Gothic (dead). 

2. Old Saxon (dead). 

3. English and Lowland-Scotch. 

4. Frisian. 

5. Dutch. 
^6, Flemish, 



IL Scandinavian 



f\, Icelandic. 

I 2- 



\i 



2. Swedish. 
Danish. 
Norwegian. 



( Modem High-German, with its older 
stages; Middle ITig 
Old High-German. 



in. High-German / stages; Middle High-German, and 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ff istory of the English Lapguggp. 

Origin of the English. 

11. The Eiiglish language was brought into Britain 
about the middle of the fifth century by Low-German 
tribes, commonly known as Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
(Frisians). 

These Teutonic invaders were known to the Britons 
as Saxons, but they called themselves English (iEng- 
lisc), and their new home England (^ngla-land, the 
land of the Angles). 

The term Angle or Engle is supposed by some to take its 
name from the district of Angeln in the Duchy of Schleswig, 

12. The Frisians or Jutes settled in Kent; the 
Angles in the north, east, and central parts of Britain ; 
and the Saxons in the south and west parts of the 
island (in Essex, Sussex, Wessex, &c.) 

The Lowlands of Scptland once formed part of the 
old Northumbrian kingdom, hence Lowland-Scotch is 
an English dialect. 
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Foreign Elements in English. 

English was originally an inflected and un- 
mixed LANGUAGE, BUT IS NOW AN UNINFLECTED 
AND COMPOSITE LANGUAGE. 

13. The language that was brought into Britain by 
the Low-German invaders, was an inflected and syn- 
thetic language, like its congener Modem German, and 
its more distant relatives, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 

Though modem English has lost most of the older 
grammatical endings, and has been reduced to an 
analytical language (like Danish, French, and Persian), 
it still belongs, by virtue of its descent, to the family 
of inflected languages. 

14. The English language brought over by the 
Angles, Saxons, &c., was an unmixed language. 

There were no non-Teutonic elements in its vo- 
cabulary. 

It is now a composite or mixed language, having 
adopted words from various nations with whom the 
English people have had dealings at different times. 

The foreign elements in English may therefore be 
treated historically. 

I.-— The Keltic Element In English. 

15. The English invaders of Britain displaced the 
old Keltic inhabitants, and did not largely mix with 
themj their language was, therefore, but little in- 
fluenced by the speech of the British tribes. It affected 
the spoken far more than the written language, fo\^\wx\ 
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the ninth to the twelfth century English literature 
furnishes but few examples of borrowed Keltic terms. 
The words of this period are harrow (mound), hrock^ 
breeches^ clouty crocks kiln, cradlCy mattock^ pool. 

In the literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries we find more frequent traces of Keltic terms, 
of which the following still survive : — boast^ boisterous^ 
bribe, cam (crooked), crag, dainty, darn, daub, fleam, 
glen, havoc, kiln, mop, pillow, 

1 6. The Nonnan-French contained some few Keltic tenns 
borrowed from the old Gaulish ; some of these found their way 
into English, as: bag, barren, bargam, barter, barrel, basin, 
basket, bonnet, bucket, bran, button, chemise, car, cart, (tagger, 
gravel, gown, harness, marl, mitten, motley, osier, pot, rogue, 
ribbon, varlet, vassal, wicket, 

17. A few words, the names of Keltic things, are of recent 
introduction : as, bannock, bard, bog, brogue, clan, claymore, clog, 
l^gt fil^i^^i i^St ^^1 pibrock, plaid, pony, shamrock, slab, slogan, 
whiskey, 

18. The oldest geographical names are of course 
Keltic, especiatly names of rivers and of mountains ; 
as, Avon, Ouse, Esk, Exe, Usk, Thames, Derwent, 
Dee, ^c, Pen-y-Gent, Helvdlyn, dr'c, Aberdeen, Kent, 
Dover, &*c. 

II. — The Scandinavian Element in English. 

19. Towards the end of the eighth century (a.d. 
787) the Northmen of Scandinavia (Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Iceland) commonly known as Danes, made 
descents upon the East coasts of England, Scotland, 
the Hebrides, and Ireland, as well as in other parts of 
Europe. 
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In the ninth century they obtained a permanent 
tooting in the North and East parts of England : 
and in the eleventh century a Danish dynasty was 
established on the throne for nearly thirty years 
(a.d. iot6 — 1042). 

The Scandinavians were a Teutonic people and 
their language very closely resembled the old English 
speech. It is, therefore, no easy matter to determine 
the exact number of words introduced by the old 
Northmen. Many of the borrowed words have taken 
an English form, so as to be no longer distinguished 
as pure Scandinavian. The spoken language was af- 
fected by the Danes far more than the written language, 
especially in Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, Lincoln, and Norfolk, where 
many Danish words are still to be found. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries only a few Scandinavian 
words found their way into the written language ; such 
words are, aren^ are ; by^ a town; fdy a hill; ///, to. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries they be- 
came more common and are easily discernible ; many 
of these still survive, as blunt^ hole (of a tree), bound 
(for a journey), busk^ buckle-to (buskle), cake^ call, cast, 
curl, cat, dairy, die, daze, droop, fellow, flit, fro, froward^ 
gab, gait, ill, irk- (some), kid, kindle, loft, low (flame), 
neave (fist), muck, odd, puck, plough, root, same, scold, 
sly, shy, tarn (lake), ugly (E.E.«2(§^<?, to fear), weak; gar 
(to cause, make), greet (to weep), are used by Spenser. 

20. Very many Norse words once very common in old Northern 
writers have gone out of use, or have become provincial, as, a/*, 
to (before infinitives) beck (stream), erre (scar), last (fault), /i/, 
(stain), layte (to seek), mun (must, shall), trine (to go), ^yiu VjkA 
lose), tynsel (loss), throp or thorp (town), &c. 
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21. Many names of places ending in by (town), fell 
(hill), buk (stream), show (wood), garth (enclosure), 
indicate Danish settlements ; firth is the Scandinavian 
fiord (cp. Mil-ford, Water-ford). 

22. The Danish invasions did much to unsettle the 
inflexions in the North of England. Before the Nor- 
man-French conquest we find the n of the infinitive 
falling off, and the verb in the third person singular 
present indicative ending in es instead of eth. The 
use of the plural sufiix in as was frequently extended 
to nouns that originally formed the plural by the suffix 
a or u. The dialects of the North and North-East of 
England in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
almost as flexionless as modem English. These parts 
of England were the last to come under the influence 
of Norman-French. 

III. — The Latin Element in English. 

I. Latin of the First Period: connected with 

the Roman Invasion. 

23. The Roman occupation of Britain for nearly 
four centuries (from a.d. 43 to a.d. 426) left its traces 
in the few names of places, as : Chester^ Gloucester^ 
Dorchester^ Exeter, Stratton, Lincoln, &c 

Fortified towns and great roads became familiar 
objects to the old English settlers in Britain ; so castra, 
a camp, and strata, a street, soon passed into English 
under the forms ceastre = Chester, and strat = street. 
FrohBhly portus, a port, as in Ports-mouthy was known 
to the oldest English. Cp. O.K. port-gere/a, a, port-reeve. 
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a. Latin of the Second Period : St. Augustine's 

Mission. 

34. The introduction of Christianity about the end 
of the sixth century (a.d. 596) brought England into 
connection with Rome, and during the four follow- 
ing centuries a large number of Latin words became 
familiar to educated Englishmen. 

The words introduced into the language during this 
period were, for the most part, connected with the 
Church, its services and observances, as : aticor, hermit 
(anchoreta) ; postal^ apostle (apostolus) ; biscop, bishop 
(episcopus) \ caic^ chalice (calix) j di^stor^ cloister 
(claustrum); diacon^ deacon (diaconus) j derc^ clerk 
(clepcus); munec^ monk (monachus); nuBsse^ piass 
(miss^) ; mynster, minster (monasterium)j preost^ priest 
(presbyter) j sancty saint (sanctus); caritedy charity 
(caritas) ; (Blmessey alms (eleemosyna) ; predidan^ 
preach (prgpdicare) j regol^ rule (regula). 

A few foreign articles now came in for the first time, 
and retained their Latin names* 

(i) A few articles oi food, dothing^ ornaments ^ &c. : 
hutar^ butter (butyrum); dse, cheese (caseus)j paU^ 
pall (pallium) ; tuniCy tunic (tunica). 

(?) Trees and FlanU : cedar ^ cedar (cedrus) ; f%Cy 
fig (ficus); piTHy pear (pirun^); persuc^ peach (per- 
wcum); lactucey lettice (lactuca)i ////<?, lily (lijium); 
pip<nr^ pepper (piper) ; pisa^ pease (pisum), &c. 

(3) Animals', mere-greoty pearl (margarita)j camdy 
camel (camelus); v«//(;^^, dove (columba)j leoy liqn 
(leo) ; pardy leopard (pardus) \ astrey oyster (ostrea) ; 
p$tway peacock (pavo); tHihty trout (tructa); turtky 
turtle (turtur) ; olfaid (camel), a corruptiotv o^ €l€i>KaTii, 
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(4) Weights : pund^ pound (pondus) ; ynce^ inch, 
ounce (uncia), &c. 

(5) Miscdlaneotis : candel, candle (candela) ; disc^ 
disk (discus) j culter^ coulter (culter) ; marman -(stan), 
marble stone (marmor); tafi^ table (tabula); mynd^ 
mint (moneta). 

3. Latin of the Third Period : introduced by 

the Norman Conquest 

25. The Norman Conquest in 1066 was a remark- 
able event in the history of the English nation, and 
affected the language more than anything that hap 
pened either before or after it. 

When the Normans made themselves masters of 
England they attempted to spread their language 
throughout the island. French became the language 
of the court and of the nobility : of the clergy and of 
literature : of the universities and schools : of the 
courts of law, and of Parliament : but French did 
not succeed in displacing English, for the great body 
of the common people refused to give up their mother- 
tongue, and from time to time there arose men who 
wrote in English for the benefit of those who knew 
nothing of French or Latin. After a while the Nor- 
mans, being in the minority, mingled with the English 
and became one people. While the coalescence was 
taking place (in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries), 
there was a mingling of the two languages, and many 
French words found their way first into the spoken 
and afterwards into the written language. 

After the distinction between Normans and English 
died out, Norman-French degenerated into a mere 
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provincial dialect and at last ceased to be spoken in 
England. 

In 1349 boys no longer learnt their Latin through 
the medium of French. 

In 1362 (the 36th of Edward III.) English super- 
seded French and Latin in the courts of law. 

Certain political circumstances helped to bring abomt 
these changes, such as the loss of Normandy in John's 
reign, and the French wars of Edward III. (a.d. 

1339)- 

Influence of Norman-French upon the Voca- 
bulary of the English Language. 

26. The Norman-French was essentially a Latin 
language, and the Norman Conquest added to English 
another very considerable Latin element. 

The introduction of French words was the work of 
some time, and went on gradually from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century. 

They came into the written language at first sparingly. 
In the Saxon Chronicle from 1086 to 1 154, we find less 
than twenty Norman-French words : — court, dub (1086), 
peace (1135), treasure, prison^ justice, rent, privil^e, 
miracle ( 1 1 3 7), statidard, empress, countess, tower (11 40), 
procession (1154). A little before a.d. 1200 we find, 
baron, chemise, custom, penance, palfrey, sot, jugler, 
master, mercy, manner, poor, riches, robbery, sacrament, 
charity, easy, font, sermon, passion, wait, saint, poverty^ 
large, mantle, pride, service, spouse, taper, turn, &c. 

Even at this early period we find hybrids: spus- 
had = marriage ; crisme-cloth ; maisterling -=• y^^^*"» 
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bispused^ hespoused = married ; elmesfid = charitable. 

In Layamon's Brut (a.d. 1205), we find in the two 
versions less than one hundred words of French 
origin, among which we note especially, admiral^ 
abbey f annoys attire^ astronomyy camp, change^ chattel^ 
chieftain^ close^ country ^ ccpCy crawn^ cross, cry, delay 
duke, escape, espy, false, fail, fool, grc^e, guile^ guise, 
hardily, honour, hostage, hurt, ire, cable, legion, mes- 
senger, machine, male, mile, mountain^ nun, nunnery, 
pilgrim, post, power, to roll, school, scorn, senator, serve, 
serving, sire, suffer, use^ &c. 

27. Numerous French words were introduced into 
the language during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, by those native writers who for the first time 
translated religious treatises, poems, and romances, 
from the French into English. These compensated 
for the original imperf-ections of our language in 
religious, ethical, philosophical, and poetical terms • 
besides giving us numerous words referring to war, 
chivalry, and the chase. Towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century, French influence upon the lan- 
guage was at its height 

28. Chaucer has been wrongfully accused of cor- 
rupting the written language of his day, by fresh im- 
portation of Romance words. In his translations he 
doubtless was compelled to employ many new terms 
for ideas and things, as yet unfamiliar to his country- 
men; but his vocabulary is not more ^deeply tinged 

* See the long list of French words in the ** Ancren Riwle,'* 
"King Alexander" (** Hist. OutUnes," pp. 339-344). 
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with French wwds than other writers of the fourteenth 
century. He no doubt gave his authority to words 
abready in general use, and rejected others in favour 
of native terms, and thus did much to fix the native 
vocabulary, And to stop the increasing inflow of bor- 
rowed words. It is said that not more than perhaps 
one hilndted Romance words used by Chaucer in his 
various works have become obsolete. 

" It is a great but very widely spread error to suppose 
that the influx of French words in the fourteenth 
century was due alone to poetry and other branches 
of pure literature. The Law, which now first became 
organized into a science, introduced many borrowed 
terms from the nomenclature of Latin and French 
jurisprudence; the glass-worker, the enameller, the 
architect, the brass-founder, the Flemish clothier, and 
the other handicraftsmen, whom Norman tastes and 
luxury invited, or domestic oppression expelled firom 
the Continent, brought with them the vocabularies of 
their respective arts ; and Mediterranean commerce — 
which was stimulated by the demand for English wool, 
then the finest in Europe — imported from the harbours 
of a sea where the French was the predominant lan- 
guage, both new articles of merchandize and the 
French designation for them. The sciences too, 
medicine, physics, geography, alchemy, astrology, all 
of which became known to England chiefly through 
French channels, added numerous specific terms to 
the existing vocabulary ; and very many of the words 
first employed in English writings as a part of the 
technical phraseology of these various arts and know- 
ledges, soon passed out into the domain of common 
life, in modified or untechnical senses, and thM^\^^c^xsv^ 
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incorporated into the general tongue of society and 
of books."* 

29. But when the £nglish vocabulary was thus in. 
creased by this great influx of French terms, many of 
the native words went out of use. Thus, if we take a 
thirteenth-century version of the Creed, we find ikenned^ 
conceived ; ipitud was, suffered ; lihtey descended; 
sieth^ ascended; itnmnesse of haluwen, communion 
of saints ; ariste, resurrection. In a fourteenth-century 
copy (a.d. 1340) of the Lord's Prayer we find yeldifiges, 
trespasses ; ydderes, trespassers ; vondinge, temptation ; 
vriy deliver. Wickliffe has d^itiSf dettour, ddyverc* 

Tyndal (1526) has ireaspasses, treaspas (verb) for 
dettis and detiours. 

Many good old English words have gone out since 
Chaucer*s time, having been replaced by Romance 
and Latin terms. 

Influence of Norman-French upon the 
Grammar of English. 

30. No language gives up its grammar and adopts 
a new system of borrowed inflexions £01 its nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, &c. 

It will part with the greater portion of its original 
vocabulary, and yet leave grammatical forms almost 
untouched. Norman-French words found an easy 



» Marsh, " History and Origin of English Language," p. 66. 
* Some older versions of the Pater Noster have gultis and 
i^ulteres^ trespasses and trespassers ; thilde (shield) iotfri (free). 
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entrance into our language, but the influence of four 
centuries only served to modify and to diminish 
English inflexions, not to eradicate them by the sub- 
stitution of new forms. 

The Danish invasion had unsettled the language in 
many parts of the country, and in the literature of the 
eleventh century we see a disposition to adopt a less 
inflexional structure, than in the earlier periods. Nearly 
every nation of the Teutonic family has, by the loss 
of inflexions, become almos*t as uninflexional as our 
own.* The tendency of all highly inflected or syn- 
thetical languages is to become analytical or non- 
inflexional, so that, had there been no Norman Con- 
quest, we should have followed the ordinary growth 
of language, in replacing the older grammatical end- 
ings by the use of relational words, as, pr^ositionSy 
auxiliaries^ &c. 

Doubtless the Norman invasion caused this change 
to take place more rapidly and generally, than it would 
otherwise have done, but even the slight direct 
modifications here spoken of are not found much 
before the fourteenth century. 

31. The power of forming new words by derivation 
from Teutonic roots was to a certain extent checked 
by the introduction of so large a number of foreign 
words. 

Instead of making a new word by the old and 
formerly familiar method of attaching a suffix to 
a living native root, it became far easier to adopt a 
term ready made. 

* German and Icelandic have lost mucli less than other Tea- 
tonic languages. 

C 
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Cp. O.K tkanc (thought); thanc-ol (thoughtful); 
thaurfuly ihdttcwurth (grateful) ; thancqlmQd (prudent) ; 
thxiHcwurthlUi (gratefully), &c 

32. Some Nomian-French suf]^^^ irepl^ped ISngtifili 
ones. 

In the fpuFteenth century we find the feminine -ei^ 
taking the place of -en, and -s^ter. Cp. dw0Usress4 
in Wicjiffe for dwdlsUrt; goddessi (Chs^Mcer) for Old 
English gydin; and (he modem forms (fond-i^^ till-ag<, 
hindr-an^ey^ kuave-ry^ luondr-ousy^ &c. 

33. Some substitutes for inile;cion came into use. 
The preposition Qf replaced the genitive -Sij; the 
cotpparisQn of Adjectives was expressed soinetimes 
hy moro and most instead of -e;r and -est^ Many 
Romance adjectives were inflected in the plural after 
the Norman-French method, as wateres prwipaZei^ 
cafitalks leitres; we also find children intwcci;^ (La 
Xour Laundry, p. 104). 

The Old English method of forming a plural adj|ec- 
tive was by adding -an (-^n), -e. 

When used substantively, the Romance adjective 
formed its plural by the addition of -s, and the Old 
English by -c. Cp. " He ous tekth to knawe the 
fireat-e thinges vram the Htti-e^ the freciousa-s vram the 
vilest * To this method we owe the early forms 
gentles^ familiars ^ which became the models for many 
others, as ''our delicates and wankms'* (Holland's 
"Pliny," p. 603); the ytUowes = the jaundice 

' See ** Historical Outlines," p. 39. 

• lie teaches us to know the great things from the little 
ones, the precious tilings from the vile ones. 
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(HoUinshed), ^^yonges " = young ones (L. Andrewe) ; 
calmsy shallows^ worthies^ &c 

The use of Auxiliary Verbs (have^ shally will) 
became very common after the Norman Conquest. 

34. The earliest and the greatest change was upon 
the pronunciation. 

All the older vowel endings -a, -o, -w, became -^, 
and the terminations -an, -as, -ath, -on, -od, became 
-erty -eSy -eth, -en^ -ed. 

After a time (fourteenth century) the final e fell 
off altogether, or was retained as an orthographical 
expedient. Cp. O.E. nama^ name; steorray M.E. 
sterrCy star ; O. E. sunay M. E. sone = son, &c. 

35. This change of final vowels, simple as it was, 
served to weaken most of the inflexional forms. 

It also helped to break down the old distinction of 
grammatical gender. 

Thus the suffix -a was a sign of the masculine, 
and -c of the feminine gender ; but when webb-a (m), 
webb-€ (f), a weaver, came to be represented by the 
same ionn, wMe, then the final -e, if retained as a 
sign of gender, must be limited either to the mas- 
culine or feminine. An attempt was made to restrict 
it to the masculine, as huni-ey a hunter, spus-Cy a 
bridegroom; but webbcy a female weaver, occurs in 
" Piers Plowman." We now use webster. 

We also find it frequently used up to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, to denote the agent (Cp. the 
restricted sense of the old fem. -ster ; see jx 63). We 
can easily understand how widuwa (a widow- er) 
dropped out of use, leaving widmve (a widow\^ Ixorc^ 

c ^ 
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which a new masculine had to be formed ; just as 
in the sixteenth century we find spouse (m), and 
spousesse (f) for the twelfth century spus (m), and 
spuse (f). 

36. After a time a few fresh vowel sounds found 
their way into the language, as u, in duly ; 01 in boil ; 
the a in fame \ ei in aisle. 

37. Guttural sounds were softened down or became 
mute. 

(i) Initial and final c (k) became ch, tch, as O.K 
did = child ; godlic = godlich (godly) ; streccan = 
strecche (stretch) ; sc became sh ; sceal = shall ; fisc 
=rfish ; g became i (y), w ; geledfa = Ueafe (be-lief) ; 
hand'ge-weorc = handy-work ; fi^ol =z fowl ; dcrg = 
day; /agu = law. 

In some instances eg has become j (ge, dge) cring' 
an = to cringe ; ^ry^g (M.E. briggi) = bridge. 

(2) c, ch, h, g, have disappeared or become mute; 
ic = ich :=L ih •=. \\ cniht (M.E. kni^^t) = knight ; 
heah = high ; dirfig = dirty ; &c. Cp. the falling 
away of h in AM/ = loaf; /iring = ring; Anecca = 
neck ; k, and g, before n, have become mute : cneaiv^zi 
knee; gtiagan = to gnaw. Cp. the weakening of 1 
before f and k in col/ ivalk, &c. 

J (jet), z, sh (sure), zh (azure), were sounds that 
came into use after the Norman Conquest 

38. A new accentuation was introduced by the 
Normans. The old English accent like that of other 
Teutonic nations was upon the root syllable as //«- 
faith' 'fuNy, un-he-liev' -i?ig ; but in French there was a 
slight stress of the voice upon the final syllable. 
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When French words were first adopted they retained 
their original accent, thus raison and voyage became 
reasbn and vaydge before they were accented as redson 
and voyage. 

In the written poetical language of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, we find words of pure English 
origin ending in -ingy -lichCy -ness, receiving an accent 
on the final syllable. Chancer rhymes gladncsse with 
distresse. But an attempt was made even as early as 
Chaucer's time to make borrowed words conform to 
the native accentuation, and in the " Canterbury 
Tales " we find tnbrtal^ tempest^ &c. as well as mortdl^ 
tempest, &c. 

4. Latin of the Fourth Period : introduced by 

the Revival of Learning. 

39. The large number of French words brought into 
the language by the Norman invasion, prepared the 
way for the introduction of fresh Latin words, through 
the impetus given to learning and literature by the 
revival of learning in England at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

There are then two distinct classes of Latin 
words in English, (i) Those that have come in- 
directly from Latin through French. (2) Those that 
have come directly from the Latin. 

Words of the first class have undergone much 
change in spelling, and their origin is often obscuied ; 
those of the second class have suffered but little 
alteration, and their origin is easily recognised 
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Latlu. 


Words coming from 

Latin through 

Norman-French. 


Words combg 

directly from the 

Latin. 


captivum 
dilatare 


caitiff 
delay 


captive 
dilate 


factum 


feat 


fact 


fragilem 

hospitale 

lectionem 


frail 
hotel 
lesson 


fragile 

hospital 

lection 


pungentem 
regalera 


poignant 
royal 


pungent 
regal 


securum 


sure 


secure 


separare 


sever 


separate 



40. Under the influence of learning, many words 
coming indirectly from the Latin have taken a more 
classical form, as, assautCy dette^ defaut, aventurCy 
vHaiUCy have been altered to assault^ debt, default^ 
adventure^ victual^ &c. 

41. The influx of Latin and Greek words, by means 
of learning and education, lasted from the time of 
Henry VII. to the end of the reign of Charles II. 
Many Latin words when first introduced into our 
language altered their termination, as, splaididicms^ 
mulierosity^ . but others were adopted in their original 
form, as, chylus = chyle ; classis = class ; precipitium 
5= precipice ; mummia = mummy ; so too with Greek 
words, paralldoji = parallel ; ecstasis = ecstasy \ epocha 
= epoch. 

As the origin of these loans was well known, we 
can understand why compact^ convict^ &c. came into 
use before compacted and cofivicted as passive par- 
ticiples. 
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42. A great number of classical words found their 
Way into the written language which never passed into 
general usage, as, ihti^Mtvate^ to soften; ilHurpattdy 
defbitned (Jeremy Taylor); ludibundness^ sdii^iHoiti>ity 
(Hfeiiry More), &c. 

During the reigtis 6f Elizabeth, Jatnfes, and Charles 
I. fine writing arid speakiiig were greatly effected ; but 
fortunately many true lovers of their noble mother- 
tongue raised a cry against the pedantic use of scho- 
lastic or ink-horn terms as they were then called, and 
thereby did something to stop the tendency to inun- 
date the language with long and useless words. 

Thomas Wilson writitig in 1553 says, "Among 
Other lessons this should first be leariied, that we 
never affect any strange ink-horn terms, but to speak 
is is commonly received ; neither seeking to be over 
fine, nor yet living over careless ; using our speech ds 
most men dio, and ordering our wits as the fewefei 
have done. Some seek so Ikr tbr outlandish English, 
that they forget altogether their mother*s language, 
and t dare sweat this, if some of theit mothers were 
alive they were hot ible to tell what they say, and 
/et these fine English clerks will say they speUk in 
their ttiother tongue. If a man should charge them with 
cbtinterfeitihg the king's English." Gill in his Logo-^ 
HMfa AngUca^ published in 1819, thUs notices what 
he calls the " new mange in our speaking and writing." 
" O hatish lips, I now hear all around me such words 
iiS cofHfHony 1/fces^ envy, malice; even virtue, study, 
fuifict, pity, mercy, compassion, profit, commodity, colour, 
p^dce, favour, acceptance. But whither, I pray, in all 
the world have you banished those words which our 
forefathers used for these new-fanded oxv^'&'^ Kx^ ova 
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words to be exiled like our citizens? Is the new 
barbaric invasion to extirpate the English tongue ? O 
ye Englishmen, on you, I say, I call, in whose veins 
that blood ilows, retain, retain, what yet remains of 
our native speech, and, whatever vestiges of our fore- 
fathers are yet to be seen, on these plant your foot- 
steps." Butler (" Hudibras," I. i. 91) speaks of: — 

" A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect : 
*Twas English cut on Greek or Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin/' 

43. There are a few miscellaneous Romance vvoids 
that have come into the language chiefly during the 
Tudor and Stuart periods. 

(i) Spanish terms. — "During the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, and the. first half of the seven- 
teenth century,*' the Spanish language "was very widely 
known in England, indeed far more familiar than it ever 
since has been. 

"The wars in the Low Countries, the probabili- 
ties at one period of a match with Spain, the fact that 
Spanish was almost as serviceable at Brussels, at Milan, 
at Naples, and for a time at Vienna, not to speak of 
Lima and Mexico, as at Madrid itself, and scarcely 
less indispensable \ the many points of contact, friendly 
and hostile, of England with Spain for well nigh a 
tentury — all this had conduced to an extended know- 
ledge of Spanish in England. It was popular at 
Court j Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth were both 

excellent Spanish scholars The statesman 

and scholars of the time were rarely ignorant of the 
language. " — T ren c h. 
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Many Spanish words «nd in -ado, ade, -dor, -illo, 
-oon : as armada^ barricade^ bravado^ desperado^ ddor- 
ado, grenade, parade, tornado, corridor, matador, battle- 
dor, armadillo, flotilla, peccadillo, pwictilio (originally 
puntillo), vanilla, maroon, picaroon, paragon. Other 
familiar terms are alligator (el-lagarto),' buffalo, canmbal, 
cargo, cigar, cochineal, crusade, don, duenna, filibuster, 
gala, garotte, indigo, mulatto, n^ro, parasol, &c. 

(2) Portuguese. — Caste, fetishism, palaver, porce- 
lain, moidore, &c. 

(3) Italian. — In the time of Chaucer, Italian exer- 
cised an important influence upon our literature, but 
scarcely any upon the language. During the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth, Italian was 
as necessary and familiar to every courtier as French 
is now-a-days. Numerous Italian works were trans- 
lated into English and Italian peculiarities of speech 
were copied by English speakers and writers who 
wished to be thought in fashion. The writings of 
Surrey, Wyatt, Spenser, and Milton, show an intimate 
acquaintance with Italian literature. To Italian we 
are indebted for the following words : ambuscade, 
balustrade, bagatelle, balcony, bandit, bravo, broccoli, 
buffoon, burlesque, bust, cadence, canto, caricature, car- 
toon, charlatan, citculel, concert, ditto, folio, gazette, 
grotto, harlequin, lava, madrigal, masquerade, motto, 
moustache, opera, parapet, pedant, proviso, regatta, 
rocket, ruffian, serenade, sketch, sovereign, stanza, stiletto, 
umbrella^ volcano, &c. 

(4) Modern French. — Some few were introduced 
during the reign of Charles II., as chagrin, good 

' Lat. lacerta = lizard. 
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^aas, pimacey repartee. Many others have come 
into the language at a still later period: accoucheur^ 
ihbuty dtpdty dejeuner^ Hite^ goiUy programme^ soirie, 
prids, &C. 

44. A few words are borrowed from other Teu- 
tonic tongues : — 

(i) Dutch. — Mostly nautical terms, as ^oam^ hoT^ 
Hvop^ sch&onery skipper, yacht, &c. 

(2) German. — (i) Names of metals, a^tt, nfckel, 

zinc, &c. ; (ii) loafer, iceberg, plunder; (iii) some few 

terms are formed after a German tnodel, father-land, 

folk-lore, fuller^ s earth, hand-book, one-sided, pipe-day, 

statid-point, &c. 

45. We have naturalized miscellaneous wdrds froitj 
various sources . — 

(i) Hindu. — Caiico, chintt^ muslin, fod^ y«^^, 
pundit, rice, durbar, &c. 

(2) Persian. — Chess, lilac, orange, sash, turban^ 8tc. 

(3) Hebrew. — Abbi>t, amen, cabal, cherub, futile, 
Pharisaical, sabbath, shibboleth, 

(4) Arabic. — Admiral, alchemy, alcohol, almanac, 
arsenal, assassin, bazaar, chemistry, cipher, gazelle, 
girajSe, shrub, syrup, sofa, talisman, tariff, zenith^ 
iifv, &c. 

(5) Turkish.—^, chouse, scimitar^ &c. 

(6) Malay. — (Run) amuck, bamboo, bantam, orang- 
utang, sago, &c. 

(7) Chinese. — Caddy, nankeen, satin, tea, man- 
4$rin, &c 

(8) American. — Canoe, cocoa, hammock, maize, to* 
baccOf tomahawk, wigwam, yam. 
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Preponderance of the Native over the 

Foreign feletnfeht. 

46. The total number of words in a complete 
English dictionary would be about 100,000. Numer- 
ically the words of Classical origin are about twice as 
many as pure English terms. The best writers, how- 
ever, use less than a tenth of the total number ; while 
in ordinary conversation, our vocabulary contains from 
three to five thousand words. 

Recollecting that all our most familiar terms are 
unborrowed, and that in an ordinary page of English, 
pure native words are used about five times as often 
as one foreign term, we can have no difficulty in 
seeing that the pure English element greatly prepon- 
derates over the foreign element. 

English is a mixed language only in regard to its 
vocabulary; its grammar is neither borrowed nor 
mixed. We cannot, therefore, speak of English as a 
Romance tongue ; the construction and meaning of 
sentences depend upon the use of our graiiimatical 
inflexions, and as these are of native origin they serve 
still more to make the English element the essential 
and most important part of our language. 

47. Pure English elements are : — 
(i) Orammatical inflexions. 

a. Plural suffixes of nouns (^s^-ti) : possessive case 

b. Suffixes marking comparison of adjectives 

(-^, -est). 
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c. Verbal inflexions marking persons (-j/, -M, -s) \ 
tense (-//, -/) ; endings of participles (-^, -in^. 

d. Auxiliary words used in place of inflexions : — 

i. Words used for comparing of adjectives (tnore 

and most), 
ii. Auxiliary verbs {be^ am^ havCy shally wilt). 

(2) Grammatical words. 

a. All numerals : one^ two^ &c., except second^ 
million^ billion. 

b. Demonstratives : the, this, thai, &c. 

c. Pronouns (personal, relative, &c) : /, thou, he, 
who, &c. 

d. Many adverbs of time and place : here, there, 
what, &c. 

e. Most prepositions and conjunctions. 

/ All nouns forming their plural by vowel 
change. 

g. All adjectives of irregular comparison. 

h. All verbs forming their past tense by change of 
vowel. 

/. All anomalous verbs. 

y. Causative verbs, formed from intransitive verbs 
by vowel change. 

(3) i. Numerous sufHxes of — 

a. Nouns, -hood, -ship, -dom, -ness, -ing, -th (-/), &c. 

b. Adjectives, -ful, -ly, -en, -ish, -some, &c. 
€, Verbs, -en, -le, -er, 

iL Numerous prefixes. 
a, be, for, ful, over, out, &c. 
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(4). Most monosyllabic words. 

5. The names of most striking objects and 
agencies in nature as the heavenly bodies, 
sky^ heaven^ sun, moan, stars: the elements, Jir€y 
earth, water, and their natural changes, thunder, 
lightning, hail, snow, rain, wind, storm^ lig^^y heat, 
darkness, &c. ; the seasons, spring, summer, winter; » 
the natural divisions of time, day, night, morn- 
ing, evening, twilight, sunset, sunrise, &c. ; natural 
features, external scenery, height, hill, dale, dell, 
sea, stream, flood, spring, well, island, land, wood, tree, 
&c. ; words used in earliest childhood, father, 
mother, sister, brother, son, daughter, child, home, kin, 
friend, house, roof, hearth ; parts of the house and 
household furniture, room, wall, yard, floor, stair, 
gate, stool, bed, bench, loom, spoon, cup, kettle, &c. ; food 
and clothing, cloth, skirt, coat, shoe, hat, &c. ; bread, 
loaf, milk, cake, ale, wine, beer; agricultural terms, 
plough, rake^ harrow, scythe, barn, flail, sheaf, yoke, 
&c. ; the ordinary terms of traffic, trade, busi- 
ness, cheap, dear, sell, buy, baker, miller, smith, tanner, 
bookseller, &c. ; names of trees and plants, ash, 
beech, birch, oak, apple, corn, wheat, &c. ; quadru- 
peds, deer, sheep, smv, swine, coiv, horse, goat, fox, 
dog, hound, &c. ; birds, hatuk, raven, rook, cro7v, 
swan, owl, dove, lark, nightingale, hen, goose, duck, 
gander, drake, &c. ; fish, eel, herring, lobster, otter, 
whale, &c. ; insects, worm, adder, snake, wasp, fly, 
gnat, &c. ; parts of the body of man and beast, 
desk, skin, bone, head, limb, hand, &c. ; horn, snout, 

* Autumn is latin. 
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tail, daw, Jioof, &c, ; modes of bodily actions 
and posture, &c., j/V, stand, lean, walk, run, leap^ 
stagger, wake, sleep, nod, rise, talk, &c. ; emotions 
and passions, &c., love, hope, fear, tear, weep, 
laugh, smile, &c. ; common colours, white, red, 
brawn, &c. 

48. To the Romance and Latin elements belong 
many words connected with dignitaries, offices, &c. as, 
duke, marquis, baron, &c. ; government, state, people, 
parliame/ii, treaty, cabinet, minister, army, &c. ; law, 
attorney, barrister, damage, felony, &c. ; church, bap- 
tism, ceremony, bible, prayer, preach, lesson, creed, evan- 
gelist, &c. ; general and abstract 'terms, sense, e^notion^ 
passion, colour, &c. Latin and Greek words are most 
numerous in scientific and philosophical works. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Early English Dialecta. 

49. From the eleventh to the middle of the four- 
teenth century there was no standard or classical 
language. Various forms of English were spoken in 
different parts of the country, and every work written 
during this period illustrates some local variety of the 
English Speech. There were three leading dialects 
in the fourteenth century ; Southern, Midland, and 
Northern, each distinguished by certain grammatical 
peculiarities. 

Thus in a work written South of the Thames the 
verb in the plural of the present indicative ends in 
-eth, as we habbeth, we have : a work composed 
between the Thames and Humber has -en instead of 
-eth, as we habben. 

A Northeni ^writer in the district between the 
Huipber and the Firth of Forth avoids the use of 
-eth and -en, and substitutes -es for them, or, as is 
frequently the case, uses an uninflected form,' as we 
haves, or we have. 

. Southern. — <*We hopieth for to habbe heuen- 
riche blisce'-: "Ye habbeth iherd thet godspel." 
(KeBtish Sermons, a.d. 1240 — 50.) 

Bote the Flemynges that woneth in the west syde 
of Wales habbeth yleft here straunge speche, and 
speketh Saxonlvch ynow. (Trevisa, a.d, i^&l.^ 
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Midland. — Thei knelen alle, and with o vois 

The King thei thonken of this chois. 

(Gower, a.d. 1393.) 
We hauen shep, and we hauen swin. (Havelok 
the Dane, before 1300.) 

Northern. — Tharfor maysters soom tyme uses 
the wand that has childer to lere under thair hand. 
(Hampole, 1340.) 

Thir twa heuens ay obout-rynnes 

Both day and nyght, and neuer blynnes. 

(lb.) 

Modern English has sprung from the East- 
Midland Dialect. 

50, The Midland dialect between the Thames and 
the Humber covered a very large area and had 
various local varieties. 

The most important of these was the East-Midland 
spoken in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
which had many words and grammatical forms in 
common with the Northern dialects. 

As early as the beginning of the thirteenth century 
it had thrown off most of the older inflexions (pre- 
served by the Southern dialects) and was almost as 
flexionless as our own. It had an extensive literature 
and numbered among its writers, Ormin, Robert of 
Brunne, Wicliffe, Gower and Chaucer. Of all these, 
Chaucer was the author whose works were most 
popular and widely diffused. Successive writers, as 
Hoccleve, Lydgate, and Heywood, took him for their 
model, and thus his influence did not die out till 
a great change caused by the revival of learning, and 
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Other important circumstances in the reigns of the 
Tudors had brought about a new era in the language 
and literature. 

It was Chaucer's influence then that caused ihe^ 
E^st Midland speech to supersede the other dialects 
and to assume the position of the standard literary 
English, from which has come in a direct line with but 
few flexional changes the language spoken and written 
by educated Englishmen in all parts of the British 
Empire. 

50^:. Periods of the English Language. — 
A language is said to be dead when it is no longer 
spoken. Such a language cannot be altered ; but a 
living language is always undergoing some change or 
other. We do not always take note of it, because it 
is so very gradual ; but when we compare the writers 
of one period with those of another, we have plain 
evidence of the fact. The fiirther we go back in this 
comparison the greater the changes appear, and our 
language in its earliest period looks very much like a 
foreign tongue. 

In referring to the earlier periods or stages of 
growth through which our language has passed, we 
shall distinguish the following divisions : — 

(i) Old English (a.d. 450—1 100). — The language 
of this period is inflexional. Its vocabulary contains 
few or no foreign elements. Its poetry is alliterative. 
To this period belong the writings of Cicdmon^ Alfred^ 
and /Elfric, 

(2) Early English (a,d. hoc — 1250). — The 
language in this period shows many changes both in 
orthography and grammar. In the f\T«>\ \>^x\. ol ^V5^ 
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period the modifications were chiefly orthographical, 
but they affected the endings of words, and thus led 
the way to the grammatical changes which took place 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

To the earlier part of this period belong the fol- 
lowing works: the -^rw/, written by Layamon; the 
Ormulumy by Ormin ; the Ancren Riwle, &c. To the 
latter half belong the Story of Genesis and Exodus, 
the Owi and Nightingale, &c. 

(3) Middle English (a.d. 1250 — 1485). — Most 
of the older inflexions of nouns and adjectives have 
now disappeared. The verbal inflexions are much 
altered, and many strong verbs have been replaced by 
weak ones. To the first half of this period belong 
a Metrical Chronicle^ and Lives of Saints, attributed 
to Robert of Gloucester ; I^angtoft's Metrical Chronicle, 
translated by Robert of Briinne, and the Handlytig 
Synne, by the same writer ; the Pricke of Conscience, by 
Hampole ; the Ayenbite of Inwyt, by Dan Michel of 
Northgate, Kent. To the second half belong the works 
of Wicliffe, William Langley (or Langland), Gower, and 
Chaucer, &c. 

(4) Modern English, from a.d. 1485 to the 
present time. We might subdivide this period into 
two parts, calling the language in the earlier period 
from 1^85 to 1600 Tudor English. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Sounds and Letters. 

(i) Letters. 

51. Letters are conventional signs employed to 
represent sounds. They have grown out of the old 
pictorial mode of writing, and were at first abbre- 
viated pictures.* 

In the oldest alphabets, a letter does not represent 
an indivisible sound (consonant or vowel), but a 
syllable (consonant afid vowel). 

Afler a time the consonants were looked upon as the 
most important part, and consequently they alone were 
written, or written in full, while the vowel was either 
omitted or represented by some less conspicuous 
symbol 

Such was the character of the old Phoenician alpha- 
bet, fi*om which have come the Hebrew, Syriac, 
^Arabic, Sanskrit, and Greek alphabets. 

The Latin alphabet^ derived from one of the older 
forms of the Greek, is the parent of our own 
83anbols. 

' Cp. the names of the letters in Hebrew and Greek, b = beth 
(house), Beta : g = gimel (camel), Gamma ; d ^ daUth (<loc^x\^ 
Delta. 
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The oldest English alphabet consisted of twenty- 
four * letters, all except three being Roman characters : 
!», {fhorn = tH)\ and p i^hi = w\ are Runic letters; 
©, 5 is merely a crossed d used instead of the 
tho7'n, j is another form of i, and v of u. w is a 
doubh'ng of u. 

(2) Sounds. 

52. The spoken alphabet is composed of sounds 
produced by the articulating organs (or organs of 
speech), throaty tongue^ palate^ lips^ &c., wliich serve 
to modify the breath as it issues from the larynx. 

There are two great divisions of Sounds : 
Vowels and Consonants. 

The Vowels are the open sounds of a language. 
In a vowel sound the emission of the breath is 
modified by the organs of speech, but is not inter- 
rupted or stopped by the actual contact of any of 
these organs. In the Indo-European speech there 
were only three original short vowels a, i, u {far^ bit, 
fuil)^ from which have sprung the long vowels a 
(father), i (machine), u {foot). 

The dipthongs are formed in passing from one vowel 
sound to another ; the oldest are e = a + i (/^/^)> 
o = a -f u {note). All the varieties of vowel sounds, 



' See Whitney, "Language and the study of Lanj^uagc, " 
p. 465 (1867). 
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(and they may be almost infinite) are modifications 
of the three original vowels (a, i, u.) 

The Consonants are closer sounds than the vowels 
and less musical. They are produced by the contact 
of one or other of the organs of speech, wht/eby the 
stream of breath is wholly or partially stopped. In 
the oldest Indo-European speech there were only 
twelve consonant sounds, b, p, d, t, g, k, s, m, 
n, 1, r ; and h in combination with b, d, g, 
forming the aspirates bh, dh, gh (cp. Gr. 0, 6, x)* 

53. Classification of Consonants. — ^The con- 
sonants can be arranged according to the organ by 
which they are sounded : Guttural (^, k) : Dental 
{d, /, ///), Labial {b, /, z/, f,) &c. They can also 
be classified according as the breath is wholly or 
partially stopped in its exit. Stopped sounds are 
called mutes or checks, as g, k, d, t, b, p. 

In the sounds m, n, ng, the breath passes through 
the nose, and they are called nasals. 

Partially stopped sounds are termed Spirants, as, 
h, th, f, s, z, &c. ; 1 and r are called Trills. 

54. In comparing b and p &c., d and t &c, we 
shall find that b and d are pronounced with less effort 
than p and t ; hence b and d, &c. are said to be soft 
or flat, while p and t, &c. are called hard or 
sharp consonants. 
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55. Table of Consonant Sounds. 





MUTES 


>. 




SPIRANTS. 




Flat. 


Sharp. 


Nasal. 


Flat. 


Sharp. 


TriUcd. 


Gutturals . 


Q 


K 


NG 




Ch (loch) 
H 




Palatals . 


J 


Ch 






Y 

(yea) 




Palatal 
Sibilanti 








Zh 

(azure) 


Sh 
(sure) 


R 


Dental 
Sibilants 








Z 

(prize, rise) 


S 
(mouse) 


L 


Dentals 


D 


T 


N 


Dh 
(bathe) 


Th 
(bath) 




Labials . . 


B 


P 


M 


V 

W (witch) 


P 
kw (which) 





56. Ch and j (in English) are compounds : ch = / + j^ (sure;; 
} = d + zh (azure). 

Zh and sh are connected with the palatals, while z and ft are 
allied to the dental, or lingual series of sonndl 

57. From this table of consonants we have omitted 

\i) c ; because it can be represented by k before 
a, o, u, and by s (in r/ce) before e, i, y. 

(2) q ; because it is equivalent to kw* 

(2) X ; because it is a compound of ks, as in /ox. 
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Number of Elementary Sounds in the 
English spoken Alphabet. 

58. In addition to the twenty-four consonants con- 
tained in the above table, we have fourteen vowels 
and five diphthongs, making altogether forty- three 
sounds. 

I. — Consonants. 



I. b. 




9. m. 




17. 


-T. 


2. d. 




10. ftm 


18. 


2. 


3. /: 




II. /. 


19- 


^/5. 


4. g- 




12. r. 


20. 


dh (bathe). 


5. h. 




13- -f. 


21. 


/>4 (bath). 


6. j. 




14. t. 


22. 


0^ (azure). 


7. k. 




15. 2^. 


23. 


sh (sure). 


8. /. 




16. w. 


24. 


hw (what). 


1 
4 


[I. — Vowels. 




25. a in gnat 


i 


3^. 


e in meet. 


26. a in pair, 


ware. 


33. 


i in knit. 


27. a fame. 




34. 


in not 


28. a father. 




35. 


(7 in note. 


29. a alL 




36. 


00 in fool, rude. 


30. a want. 




37. 


00 in wood, put 


31. ^inm 


et 






38. 


u in nut. 



Ill, — Diphthongs. 

39. i in high. 

40. i in aye. 

41. oiva boil. 

42. ^^zc; in hoMf bound. 

43. ««; in mew. 
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Imperfections of the English Alphabet. 

59. A perfect alphabet must be based upon phonetic 
principles, and (i) every simple sound must be repre- 
sented by a distinct symbol ; (2) no sound must be 
represented by more than one sign. 

a. The spoken alphabet contains forty-three sounds, 
but the written alphabet has only twenty-six letters or 
symbols to represent them ; therefore in the first 
point necessary to a perfect system of orthography 
the English alphabet is found wanting. 

The alphabet, as we have seen, is redundant^ con- 
taining three superfluous letters, c^ q, x, so that it 
contains only twenty- three letters wherewith to repre- 
sent forty-three sounds. Again, the five vowels, 
dy Cf i, 0, Uy have to represent thirteen sounds (see § 
58). It is thus both imperfect and redundant. 

The same combinations of letters, too, have distinct 
sounds, as oug/i in bough, borough, cough, chough, 
hough, hiccough, though, trough, through, Sc. sough ; 
ea in beat, bear, heard, &c. 

d. In regard to the second point, that no sounO 
should be represented by more than one sign, we 
again find that the English alphabet fails. The letter 
(in note) may be represented by oa (boat), oe (toe), 
€0 (yeoman), oti (soul), ow (sow), e7a (sew), au (haut- 
boy), eau (beau), owe (owe), 00 (floor), oA (oh !). 
The alphabet is therefore inconsistent as well as imper- 
fect. 

Many letters are silent as in psalm^ calf, could, gnat, 
know, &c. 

c. The English alphabet is supplemented by a 
number of double letters called digraphs (pa. 00^ &c.) 
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«rhich are as inconsistently employed as the simple 
characters themselves. 

//. Other expedients for remedying the defects of 
the alphabet are recognised — 

(i) The use of a final e to denote a long vowel, as 
Hte^ fwte^ &c.* But even with regard to this e the 
orthography is not consistent; it will not allow a 
word to end in v^ although the preceding vowel is 
short, hence an e is retained in livey givCy &c. 

(2) The doubling of consonants to indicate a short 
vowel, 2& folly ^ hotter y &c.' 

It must be recollected that the letters a, ^, /, Oy u, 
were originally devised and intended to represent 
the vowel sounds heard in father^ prey^ pigue, pole^ 
rule, respectively. In other languages that employ 
them they still have this value. 

During the written period of our language the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels has undergone great and 
extensive changes at different periods, while the 
spelHng has not kept pace with these changes, so 
that there has arisen a great dislocation of oui ortho- 
graphical system, a divorcement of our written from 
our spoken alphabet. The introduction of foreign 
elements into the English language during its written 
period has brought into use different, and often dis- 
cordant, systems of orthography (cp. ch in churchy 
chivalry y Christiafiy &c.). In addition to this there 
are peculiarities arising out of the orthographical 
usages of the Old-English dialects. 

• This came about because the final e was kept in A\Titing aftei 
the sound was dropped. The i in bite was long while the word 
was dissyllabic. 

* This arose through the short vowel causing the doubling ol 
the consonant. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Permutation or Interchange of Sounds. 

60. The sounds of a language are liable to certain 
changes. 

One sound often passes into another. 

(i) The vowels are subject to almost infinite varia- 
tions : thus, short a, as in gnaty has kept its place in 
landy handy &c., but has become ai in namey and o in 
swaiiy and ou in bound (O.E. band), &c. Long a has 
passed into 6 in home ( = h^m), bone (= bin), &c. 
Long i (as in machine), has become i in bite, drive, 
&c. Long u (as mpoot) has become ou, as in house 
(== has). 

(2) The consonants also pass into one another, and 
the laws governing these changes may be arranged 
under the following heads. 

i. All sounds uttered by the same organ are 
interchangeable, as b and p, &c., d and t, &c. To 
ascertain these, read across the table in sect. 55. 

ii. Sounds belonging to the same series though 
uttered by different organs, are interchangeable. 
Thus, the spirants f and th ; th and s ; 1 and r, 
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&c, often interchange. Read the columns down- 
wards in section 55. 

iii. Combination of consonants leads to assimilation 
of the one to the other, as gospd = gos-spel = O.E. 
godspd; ditto = Latin dictum. 

61. Sounds belonging to the same organ 
interchange .^ — ^The most common change of sounds 
belonging to the same organ is the passing of a sharp 
into its corresponding flat mute, or vice versL Pass 
from col. 1 to col. 2 in section 55. Sometimes the 
mutes and the aspirates of the same organ inter- 
change. 

Labials. — B has become p \n gossip = O.'Es.godsib, 
P has become b in cobweb = M.E. copweb, F has 
become v in vixen = fixen from fox; vat = fat, 
Cp. wife and wives, B and p change to v, as in 
have = O.E. kabban; knave = O.E. cnapa, B 
.and V sometimes pass into their corresponding 
nasal m, summerset = Fr. soubresaui; malmsey = 
O.Fr. malvoisie; M changes to b in marble^ = Lat. 
marmor. 

Dentals. — D becomes t in clot = clod; abbot = 
O.E. abbod, T passes into d in card = charts Fr. 
cartCy Lat. charia; pedigree = T,E, petigree, D and t be^ 
cometh in father^ mother, O.E. fader, moder; author 
= O.E. auiour, Lat. auctor, Th has become d in 
could = O.E. cuthe; bedlam = Bethlehem; it passes 
into t in nostril =1 O.E. nas-thyrlu = M.E. nos-thirles. 

Gutturals. — K has become g in wig = periwig 
= periiqUe; goblet = Fr. gobelet = M.Lat. cupelletum. 

Palatals. — Ch and j interchange mjaw = chaw, 
Orjar = a-char. 
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62. Sounds belonging to the same series 
interchange : — 

i. The Spirants interchange with one another, 
F = th. Children often S2cy fumb iox thumb, Cp. 
dwarfs M.E. divcrih and dwerg := O.E. thweorh; 
Russian- Fedor = TJuodore. F often represents an 
older h or gh, as coughy laugh^ &c. Th becomes s as 
loves = lovcth, S between two vowels often becomes 
an r instead of z, Cp. are = ase^ were = wese. 
Cp. forlorn = forlosen; frore (Milton) = frozen; 
varlet •=• M. Lat. vassaletus. 

ii. Trills. — L and r very frequently pass into one 
another, as marble =. Fr. marbre^ Lat. marmor ; palfrey 
= Fr. palefroi = Lat. paraverediis ; slander = Fr. 
esclandre = Lat. scandalum; chapter = Fr. chapitre = 
Lat. capitulum, 

iii. Gutturals and Palatals. — K has become 
ch, as chin, child -=, O.E. «*;/, cild; ditch and which 
= O.E. die and hwilc. G has become j in sifige =. 
O.E. besengan; bridge = O.E. brycg^ M.E. brigge, Cp. 
foy = Fr. jouir^ Lat. gaudere, 

6j. Combination of Consonants causes as- 
similation. When two consonants come together 
the first is made Hke the second, or the second like 
the first. Cp. best = bes-st =z bet-st; advise with 
at-tendy and absorb with absorption. The above 
examples show us that we cannot keep every combi- 
nation of sounds. Thus, we may write cupboard ^ but 
we must pronounce it cubboard. 

The general law for the combination of consonant 
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sounds is, that a flat sound must be followed by a flat 
sound, and a sharp by a sharp sound. 

This has an important bearing in English upon 
(1) the plural of nouns, (2) the possessive case of 
nouns, (3) the third person singular of verbs, (4) the 
past tense and passive participle of verbs. 

Flat + Flat 

(i) Slabs = slabz; lads = kidz, wives =: ivivz, 

(2) Dog^s = dog'z, 

(3) Wags -=. wagz; stabs = stabz; bathes m bathet. 

(4) Dubbed = dubd; hugged =: hugd. 

Sharp + Sharp, 
(i) SlapSy mats, reefs. 

(2) Cat^Sf banJ^s, 

(3) Reaps ^ fasts, 

(4) Weeped has become wept; lacked = lackt, 

64. Some sounds are more difficult to pronounce 
than others. Difficult sounds, as gutturals, often 
pass into easier sounds as spirants, or into mere 
l3reathings; sometimes they disappear altogether. 
This explains — 

(i) The loss of gutturals at the end of words, as 
godly = 0,Ya, godlic ; /=i O.E. Ic; day = O.K. dipg^ 

&C. 

(2) The silent letters in through^ though^ high^ &c. 

(3) The / sound in laugh^ coughy &c. 

(4) The^ sound myear, O.E, ger. 

(5) The ow in taUou\ M.E. iali^h. 
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65. The pronunciation of one sound is rendered 
easier by an additional one. Thus, m often becomes 
mb or mp, and n changes to nd or nt« Also s 
becomes St. 

(B and p come in after m, because they are Labials, 
and d, t after n, because they are Dentals.) 

(i) Slumber = O.E. slutnerian ; nimble = O.E. 
nimol; number = Lat. numerus; empty = O.E. emtig; 
te?npt = Lat. ientare, 

(2) Thunder =: O.E. thunor; hind = O.E. hine; 
tender = Lat. tener ; ancient = O.Fr. ancien; tyrant =. 
Fr. tiran. 

(3) Amongst =. M.E. amonges; whilst = M.E. 
whiles^ &c. 

(iK>, Occasionally certain combinations of sounds 
become difficult, and one of the sounds is dropped. 
Thus, -nf, -nth, and -ns, have become -f, -th, and 
-s. Cp. soft with Germ, sanft ; tooth with Goth. 
tunthus, Germ, zahn; goose (O.E. gos) with Germ. 
gans. 

Grimm's Law of Permutation of Consonants. 

67. We have seen that one sound may pass into 
another, and also that one sound is often preferred to 
another, especially by children in learning to speak, 
who say nuffink for nothings and poot for footy &c 

Dialects are often distinguished by their preference 
for particular sounds. In the south-west of England 
V and z are used instead of f and s, as vinger (finger), 
zing (sing). Languages of the same class exhibit a 
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similar partiality ; thus, where we have d and th the 
Germans employ th (zn t) and d. Cp. deer z=z Ger. 
f^ter = O.H.Ger. t/er; thorn = Ger. dorn. 

This substitution of one sound for another extends 
to all the languages of the Indo-European family, and 
for the most part follows the rules already laid down 
for the Permutation of Sounds, (i) All sounds pro- 
nounced by the same organ are interchangeable; 
(2) All sounds of the same series are liable to pass 
into one another. We can read table in sect. 55 
across or downwards. 

The collection of rules by which we can at once tell 
what sounds in one language correspond to those of 
its kindred tongues, is called Grimm*s Law. 

To render the law as simple as possible, we must 
bear in mind, (i) the three-fold division of sounds 
into Aspirate, Flat, and Sharp, according to the 
following arrangement : — 



Names. 


Aspirate. 


Flat or 
Soft. 


Sharp or 
Hard. 


Labial . . . 


f 


b 


P 


Dental . . . 


fh 


d 


t 


Guttural . . . 


h 


g 


k (c) 



(2) the classification of the Indo-European lan- 
guages into three groups. 

I. Classical (Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, &c.) 
IL Low-German (English, &c.) 
IIL High-German. 
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(i) Grimm's I-aw shows us that an Aspirate in 
I. the Classical Languages is rej)resented by a flat 
in II. Low-German^ and by a sharp in III. High- 
German, 

(2) A Flat mute in 1. corresponds to a sharp in 
TI. and an aspirate in III. 

(3) A Sharp consonant in I. corresponds to an 
aspirate in II. and a flat in III. 



I. 


Classical . . 


Aspirate 


Flat 


Sharp 


TI. 
III. 


Low German 


Flat 


Sharp 


Aspirate 


High German 


Sharp 


Aspirate 


Flat 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I. 



Mnemonic' ASH 


Classical. 


Low Geniian. 


O.II. German. 




Aspirate. 


Soft or Flat. 


1 lard f?r Sharp 


Labials . . . 


/rater 


^rotlier 


/ruoder 


Dentals . . . 


tfiryaTTjp 


</aughter 


/ohtar 
Ger. /ochter 


Gutturals . . 


xh^f anser 
(= hanser) 


^x)ose 


^ns 



' If it be remembered that Soft = Flat^ and Hard « Sharp^ 
the whole of Grimm's law can be remembered by the mnemonic 
word ASH, with its varying forms SHA or HAS, according to 
the sound which is to come first. 



V.J 



GRIMM* S LAW. 
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II. 



Mnemonic * 
SHA 


Classical. 


Low German. 


1 
0. H. German. 




Soft or Flat 


Hard or Sharp. 


Aspirate. 


Labials . 


K^LVVO JiS 


hem/ 


hana/lGer. han/) 


Dentals 


</omare, ^o 


/ame, /wo 


ceman, 2vei 
(Gcr. «wei) 


Gutturals . 


figo, ^enu 


0.£. Ic, Jkaee 


U, {Get. ic4) 



IIL 



Mnemonic ' 
HAS 


Classical. 


Low German. 


0. IL German. 




Harder Sharp 


Aspirate. 


Soft or Flat 


Labials 


/ater 


yather 


z'atar (Gerz/ater.) 


Dentals . 


Ai, /res 


/hou, /hree 


du, aVi (Ger. drei) 


Gutturals . 


sorer 

orto 

raput 


sweor ( = sweo^r) 
ei^-4t 
^ead(0.£.4eafod) 


Ger. schwa^er 
Ger. Sic/it (irreg.) 
^oupit(Ger.^aupt) 



Suppression, Addition, and Transposition of 

Consonant Sounds. 

68^ There are other changes of letters that 
demand a slight notice. Sounds are (i) dropped, 
(2) added, (3) transposed. 



' If it l»e remembered that Sofi = F/ai, and JIard = SAarp, 
the whole of Grimm's law can be remembered by the mnemonic 
word ASH, with its varying forms SHA or HAS, according to 
tlie sound which Is to come first. 
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\ 



(i) Dropping of Letters. 

Sounds fall away from — 

I. the beginning of a word {Apharesis), 

II. the end of a word (Apocope), 

III. the body of a word, causing coalescence of 
two sounds (Syncepi), 

Accent plays an important part in these changes, unaccented 
syllables are much weaker than accented ones, and are thus 
more liable to drop off. 

I. APHiERESIS. 

reeve = O. E. ge-refa. 

sport = E.E. disport 

bishop = Lat. episcopus. 

diamond = Fr. diamant, Lat. adamans. 





II. Apocope. 


before 
riddle 
riches 


= 


O.E. bcforan. 
O.E. ned-els. 
E.E. richesse. 


maugre 
pork 


— 


Lat. male-gratum. 
Fr. pore, Lat. porcus. 




III. Syncope. 


brain 
head 


I 


O.E. brsegen. 
O.E. heafod. 


sexton 
palsy 
caitiff 
cruel 


= 


sacristan. 

paralysis. 

Fr. chetif, Lat. captivus. 

Lat. crudelis. 


pray 

church 

mint 

bounty 

clergy 


T= 


Fr. prier, Lat. precari. 
O.E. cyrice. 

O.E. mynet, Lat moneta. 
Fr. bonte, Lat bonitatem. 
Fr. dergd, Lat. clericatui. 



.1 



I 
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(2) Addition of Letters. 

Letters may be added to the primitive form 
I. at the beginning of a word (Prothesis). 
II. at the end of a word {Epithesis), 
III. in the body of a word {Epmthesis), 

I. Prothesis. 

h, haughty, Lat altus, Fr. haut 
n (from the indef. article), newt (= an ewt) ; nouch 
(= an ouch). 

s, scramble, scratch, squeeze. 

II. Epithesis. 

d (after an originally final e), wicked, wretched. 
d (after the letter n), sound. See § 63, p. 46. 
h (after s), push, nourish. 
t (after n). See § 65, p. 46. 
t (after s). See § 63, p. 46. 

III. Epentiiesis. 

b (after m). See § 65, p. 46. 

p (after m). See § 65, p. 46. 

d (after 1), alder (-liefest), M.E. alier, ue, of all. 

n (before t), lantern (Lat. laterna), 

n (before g), messenger, passenger. 

r, groom, hoarse, culprit. 

Same letters are merely orthographical blunders, 
having crept in through a false etymology or analogy. 

1 in could because of should^ would, 

h in lanthorn from a supposed connection with 
horn; and in rhyme from a supposed connection 
with rhythm. 
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th in farther (because confused with further), 
s in island (as if derived from isle), 
w in whole and its derivatives. 
X in pickaxe (as if connected with axe. Cp. M.E. 
picoys). 

(3) Metathesis, or Transposition of Letters. 

r third for thrtd (cp. three), nostrils (for nosthirls)^ 
cp. trouble with dis-turb, 

ps becomes sp, clasped (= M.E. elapsed)^ wasp 

(= O.E. WCBps), 

sc becomes cs or x, hoax (O.E. husc\ cp. O.E. 
asciau^ M.K axe for ask. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Etymology. 

69. Etymology treats of the classification, struc- 
ture, and history of words ; its chief divisions are in- 
flexion and derivation. 

Parts of Speech. 

70. Words are arranged in classes, according to the 
functions they perform in a sentence ; these classes 
ire called the Parts of Speech.* 

I. Noun. 

Declinable }. *" Adjective. 

3. Pronoun. 

4. Verb. 

5. Adverb. 

r J 7- J.T 3 6. Preposition. 
Indeclinable < ^ \ 

7. Conjunction. 

8. Interjection. 

Inflexion and Derivation. 

71. The changes which words undergo to mark case, 
gender, number, comparison, tense, person, &c., are 
called inflexions. 

* Speech here means language. 
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The inflexion of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, 
is called declension; when applied to verbs, it is called 
conjugation. 

A root or radical is that part of a word which 
cannot be reduced to a simpler or more original form. 

According to their origin, roots are t\\htx predicative^ 
as hofse^ white^ write, &c. ; or demonstrative^ as he^ 
the^ &c. 

When the root is modified by a suffix, it is called 
a derivative; thus wil-ful, good-ly, tru-th, are derived 
respectively from will, good, and true. 

Derivates may be native or foreign, as kn<nthledge (English), 
sci-ence (Latin). Cognates must be carefully distinguished from 
derived words : thus father is cognate with the Latin pater, 
hyit paierttal is derived {rota, pater. 

Two cognate forms of the same class may exist side by side ; 
from (English), zxidifro (Scandinavian). 

When a derivative or compound consists of elements be- 
longing to different languages, it is called a hybrid, as shepherd'ess 
(English -|- Romance), socialism, (Latin + Greek). 

A word containing two roots is called a compound^ 
as shep-herd, fore-man, break-fast, &c. 

Prefixes like bt^ fore^ with, &c, are compounded with verbs as 
be-speakf fore-teil, witA-stand, &c. 

Compounds like 7von% nil/, (will not) are called agglutinative 
compounds. This term might be applied to all compounds, 
in which the elements are intimately frised; as none, naught, 
fortnight, gospel, &c. 

72. Suffixes of inflexion and derivation are called 
formative elements. 

All Suffixes are shortened forms of predicative or 
demonstrative roots. 

The first step towards inflexion is collocation, jnst as 
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gooi'Uhc has given us goodly. Sec SuSlxes of Predica- 
tive origin. 

The suffix -i ia Gothic hund-s, Lat ^ani-Sy which marks 
the nominative case, is nothing more than a shortened form o| 
the old demonstrative pronoim, sa, O.E. se, the, that. 

Thus vox = voC'S, the calling, the voice ; rex = re^-s, the 
ruling one, the king. 

The ending -/A in the third person sing, of verbs, as Icve-th^ 
is another form of our demonstrative the, tha-t 

73. That which was not originally an inflexion often 
by usage becomes one. Thus the vowel change in 
the plural of nouns, and in the past tense of strong 
verbs was not originally an inflexion. 

\xifeeiy teethy &a, a vowel and a plural suffix {s) have 
been lost from a very early period. See Rurais of 
Nouns by Vowel change. 

The vowel change in held, felly &a is due to an 
original reduplication. See Strong Verbs. 

The addition of a syllable causes a change in the root-vowel 
Cp. nation^ and n&tional: forCy and forehead: hreaky and 
ireakfast. 

The loss of an internal letter causes the lengthening of a 
vowel, as right (pronounced rUe) was originally riht, Cp. ewt 
from evei^ lord, from lUaford, 

The suffix -« in ox-^ was not originally a sign of 
the plural, but was added to the root, before the 
addition of the ordinary plural sign -s. After a time 
the -X dropped off" leaving the inserted letter n to 
represent the plural inflexion. Cp. eaves, alms, riches^ 
&c., which are now treated like plurals in -s. 

The primitive plural of ox was not oxan but oxans. Chicken 
was once used as a plural, but the ^en is no plural sign. In 
O.E. the plural oi chicken ss cycen-u from cyceuy 9l chicken : after 
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a time it became chicken-it or chicken. Cp. M. E. lenden for 
lenden-u or lenden-Cy loins. 

Such nouns as j^«f, ^««//, &c. are usually treated as 
derivatives of the verbs sing^ bind^ &c. This is an 
erroneous view. The O.E. sang^ band^ show that 
these words are the roots of which sing and bind are 
weakened forms. 

74. The same word has sometimes come to have 
two different forms, with different functions, as to and 
too; ^ and off: through and thorough; one and an^ 
&c. 

75. The loss of inflexion is supplied by the use of 
independent roots. Case-mdings are replaced hy f re- 
positions; verbal endings by auxiliary verbs, Cp. the 
use of the prepositions of and to for the old genitive 
and dative inflexions : do, have^ shall^ willy &c. in the 
formation of tenses : more and most instead of -er and 
-est in the comparison of adjectives. 

The preposition to has replaced the infinitive ending 
-an {-en) as, drinc-an = to drink. 

76. There is a tendency in all languages to simplify 
whatever has become complex or obsolete. 

Thus the plural suflix -s has replaced various others, 
in eyes^ hands ^ sisters, = O.E. edg-an, hand-a, swustr-u. 

Many strong verbs have conformed to the weak or 
regular conjugation, as helped, O.E. heolp, &c. See 
remarks on Gender and Number of Nouns, and on 
Strong Verbs. 

77. To supply losses, the functions of other parts 
of speech have been extended. The loss of the old 
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relative pronouns se^ the, &c, left us the neuter in- 
declinable that; after a time the interrogatives were 
employed in their stead. See Relative Pronouns. 

78. The English language has lost most of the older 
inflexions, hence its words are no longer formally 
distinguished (as in Latin, Greek, &c.) as belonging to 
certain parts of speech without reference to their use 
in a sentence. The functions of words like homoy 
amare, &c. are limited, but in English almost any 
part of speech may be used as any other part of 
speech.* 

Thus a verb may become a noun without any 
change of form. 

** They think nothing they shall from it pass, 
When all that is shall be turned to was.^* 

Hawes, Pastime 0/ Pleasure, 

** For He [God] is wythoute wes, wythoute ssel by,'* 
(For He is without was, and without shall be. ) 

AyenbiU, p. \o^ 

Even in Shakespeare the preterite of a verb has 
been converted into a substantive : a feat not 
easily performed by any synthetical language, cp. 

'* No had, my Lord I " King John, iv. 2, 207. 

* This formal fool, your man, speak?, nought but proverbs ; 
and speak men, what they can to him, he'll answer with some 
rhyme-rotten sentence, or old saying : such spokes as the ancient 
of the parish use." 

H. Porter's Two Angty Women of Abingdon, 

** Where Galaad made bis avowes and hightes (promises)." 

Haruyng's Chronicle, p. 133. 

Bight := the preterite of the old verb hatan to call, promise. 
* See Abbott's " Shakspeariaji Qrammaj. 
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A substantive is easily used as a verb, thus Fuller 
in speaking of those writers who multiply on the map 
of the Holy Land streams bearing the name of 
" River of Egypt," says : — 

" Such is the nhniety of my caution herein, who have Egypt 
riveredih\& map to purpose." 

Fuller, A Pisgah sight of Palestine^ p. 6i8, ed. 1869. 

** Do you think \ fable with you." 

Ben Jonson's Alchemist, 
** Rod, 'Las sir, that lamb 

Were most unnatural that should hate the dam. 
Steph, Lamb me no lambs, Sir. 

Rowley, A New Wonder, 

Adjectives are used as verbs without even the verbal 
ending -en. Shakespeare uses to fat^ to fatten. Cp. 
thai greteth = grandescunt, become great (Palladius, 
On Husbotidrie), 

In Latin, nominal verbs are not uncommon, but 
they have a verbal form given them by the suffix to 
which the inflexions are added as arbor-esc-o from 
arbor J a tree. Fuller renders " Hcec planta in Juda^^ 
aborescit " by — 

*' Hissop doth tree it in Judaea." 

A Pisgah Sight, p. 194. 

An adverb may do duty for a verb, as : — 

*' They askance their eyes. 

Shakspearb's Rape of Lucrea. 

Cp. " To back the horses," &c. 

A preposition and a numeral, originally forming an 
adverbial phrase, has established itself as a verb and 
produced a noun. Cp. cUone and atonemmt. 
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" The constable is called to atone the broil." 

T. Heywood's English TravelUr, 

** To atone two Israelites at variance." 

Fuller, A Pisgah Sight, p. 519. 

Any noun may be turned into an adjective; as 
a gold watch, a church steeple, a silk thread. 

By the simple use of the suffix -a/ (= possessing), 
we are able to give a participial, and therefore an 
adjective appearance to almost any noun. Cp. hooted^ 
spurred, one-eyed^ &c. 

** As the Jews* coats were collared above, so they were 
tkirted zxlA fringed hf\oYff by God's special command." 

Fuller, A Pisgah Sight, p. 524. 

Adjectives are easily converted into nouns. Cp. 
umples, worthies, seconds, 

'* When I first took thee, 'twas for good and bad, 
O change thy bad io good " 

T. Heywood, The late Lancashire Witches, 

" Fear not my fall ; the steep is fairest //«/«." 

Lord Brqoke's Alaham, 

* O these extremes of misery and joy. 

'Tis said sometimes they'll [evil spirits] impudently stand 
A flight of beams from the/orlorn of day, 
And scorn the crowing of the sprightly cocks.' 

J. Crowne's Thyestes. 



»» 



" And shall the baser over-rule the better i 
Or are they better since they are the bigger. " 

Chapman's Byron^s Tragedy, 

** Jove but my equcU, Csesar but my second,'''^ 

Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherds 
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Even pronominal forms are occasionally employed 
as nouns : — 

**ThecnicrstjA/aliYe." 

Shakespeare Tzvelfth Nighty Act i. So. 5. 

" The shes of Italy." 

Cymbeline^ Act I. Sc. 4. 



** A wretch, a worm, a nothing.^* 

Ford's 'TU Pity, &c. 

" Speak of thy fair self, Edith." 

J. Fletcher's Bloody Brother, 

" An unthroughfaresome ivhntkin " (an impenetrable some- 
thing). — Fairfax. 

Interjections may be converted into substantives or 
verbs : — 

" The effect of thine O-yes,** 

Dekker, Gidts Hornbook, 

** AU ^tfohs in fairest ladys' mouths." 

lb. 
" This sorrowful heigho,^* 

Nash, Lenten Stuff, 

** Cough and ^m." 

" Mew at passionate speeches." 

lb 

Mum and hem are used as adjectives in the follow- 
ing passage : — 

** Now pleased, now froward, now piunty now hem.^^ 

Calisto and Melibtea, 

A slight change of pronunciation replaces an in- 
flexion. Cp. bathe and bath, glaze and glass, 
co'nduct and condu'ct. 
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CHAPTER \n. 
Nouns. 

I. GENDER. 

79. Gender is a grammatical distinction and applies 
to words only. Sex is a natural distinction, and 
applies to living objects. 

By personification we can speak of inanimate things 
as male or female, as 

** The Sun in his glory, the Moon in her wane." 

In the oldest English, Sun was treated as a feminine noun, and 
Moon as masculine. This usage was kept up as late as the 
fourteenth century, and later still in rare instances. 

80. In the oldest English, the grammatical distinction 
of words as masculine, feminine and neuter, was 
marked by difference of endings, and difference of 
declensions. 

Nouns ending in -dom, as freodom (freedom) were 
masculine ; nouns ending in -ung, as gretung (greet- 
ing), and in -nes, as godnes (godness), were feminine ; 
and some diminutives in -en, as mcegden (maiden), 
and cycen (chicken), were neuter ; wife and child were 
originally neuter ; tonguCy earthy weeky &c. were femi- 
nine, and star^ sea, tear^ &c were mascMlvcvfe wsssixv^. 
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'« 

Adjectives and many demonstrative and indefinite pronouns, 
{hCy the^ this^ such^ an, some, &c) were declined in three 
genders^ and agreed with the substantives to which they were 
joined in gender as well as in number and case. 

8 1. After the Norman Conquest, adjectives and 
adjective pronouns lost most of their case-suffixes in 
the three genders, so that the older distinctions could 
not well be kept up. In the fourteenth century, the 
genders of nouns were exchanged for mere marks ot 
sex, names of males being of the masculine gender, 
those of females of the feminine gender, and the 
names of inanimate things of the neuter gender ; so 
that, strictly speaking, the so-called genders in modem 
English do not belong to the words at all, but only 
to the objects they represent. The only genders in 
English are in tiie Pronouns. 

82. There are three ways of distinguishing the 
masculine and feminine. 

I. By the use of suffixes. 

II. By composition. 

III. By using distinct words for the name of the 
male and female. 

Only the first method comes under the head of 
grammatical gender. 

I. — Gender marked by Differences of Endings. 

83. A, — Teutonic Suffixes. 
These are now no longer in general use. 
We have a trace of two old English suffixes to 
mark the feminine : (i) -en, (2) -ster. 
Vix-en (O.K. Pyx-m)^ the feminine of fox (M.E. 
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wdp), is the only one we have preserved out of a 
tolerably large number oncie in common use in the 
oldest English, as 



Masc. 

8df (df). 

ds-ere (emperor), 
munec (monk). 
the6w (man-servant). 



Fein, 
elf-en (she-elf), 
dlser-en (empress), 
munec-en (nun), 
theow-en (maid-servant). 



In the fourteenth century the feminine in -en is rarely met 
with. 

The change from o to i is regular when compared 
with the old English god (god), gyd-en (goddess), 
and wulf (wolf), wylfen (she-wolf). Cp. Ger. Fuchs^ 
FuchS'inn, This change is brought about by the ad- 
dition of the original vowel in the syllable -en. Cp. 
gold and gilden ; cock and chicken.' 

The suffix -ster exists in spin-ster. This is not 
strictly a feminine noun, because it does not corre- 
spond to a masculine spinner, but is merely re- 
stricted to an unmarried woman. 

It originally meant a female spinner, as in the 
following passages ; — 

*• Let the three housewifely spinsters of destiny rather curtail 
the thread of thy life." The GulVs Hortibook, 

*' And my wyf at Westmunstre that wollene cloth made, 
Spak to the spinsters for to spinne hit softe." 

Piers Plowman, A. Pass. v. 130. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centiuies we find 



' This change of the root-vowel (produced by assimilation ot 
two vowels) is called, by German grammarians, umloMt* 
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sempster, songster, huckster, and tapster 
used as feminine substantives : — 

*' Wassel, like a neat sempster, and songster her page 
bearing a brown bowL** Ben Jqnson. 

" The tapper of Tavystocke and the tapsters potte." 

Jack Juggler, p. 68, Ed, Roxb, Club, 

" The backster of Baldockburye with her bakinge pele {rod),** 

lb. 

In the oldest English feminine nouns ending in 
-estre (-ster), corresponded to masculines in -ere 
(er). 



Masc 


Fem. 


baec-ere (baker). 


baec-estre. 


hearp-ere (harper). 


hearp-estre. 


hopp-ere (dancer). 


hopp-estre. 


red-ere (reader). 


red-estre. 


sang-ere (singer). 


sang-estre. 


seam-ere (sewer). 


seim-estre. 


twpp-ere (barman). 


baepp-estre. 


webb-ere (weaver). 


webb-estre. 



In the fourteenth century the Norman-French suffix 
-ess began to replace the English -ster, though the 
older form lived on for some time side by side with 
its foreign substitute. 

In Wicliflfe we find sleeslere and sleeresse (a woman 
sldiy tx\dwellsteredLnd.dwelleress (female dweller), j/W^x/^/* 
and singeresse (songster). The employment of webster 
and songster (WicHffe), huckster (Trevisa), shep- 
ster, backstere and brewstere (Langland's " Piers 
Plowman"), beggestere (Chaucer), as masculine 
substantives shows us that even at this early period 
(Middle English) the force of the suffix was con- 
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siderably weakened, and its origin obscured by the 
frequent use of die new ending -ess. 

In the seventeenth century the following hybrids 
(containing the English -star and the Norman- 
French -ess) made their appearance; song-str-ess, 
seam -str- ess, huck - str - ess, spin -str- ess 
(Howell), tap'Str-ess (T. Heywood). 

The suffix -ster now merely marks the agent ; as, 
maltster ; often with more or less a sense of con- 
tempt or depreciation, as, gamester, punster, 
trickster, youngster. 

A large number of words with this suffix, very 
common in the Elizabethan period, have gone out of 
common use : dntgster, /lacksier^ lewdster^ oldster^ road- 
ster^ &c. 



84. In the oldest English -a marks the masculine, and -e the 
feminine gender. 



Masc. 
ass-a (ass), 
mag-a (kinsman), 
nef-a (nephew), 
rseg-a, raha (hart), 
webb-a (weaver), 
wicc-a (sorcerer), 
widuw-a (widower), 
han-a (cock), 
git, (goat), 
wulf (wolQ. 
Waford (lord). 



Fern. 
ass-C. 
mag-e. 
nef-e. 
rag-e. 
webb-e. 
wice-e. 
widuw-e. 
hen ( = henn-e). 
g^t-e. 

wylf (= wylf-e). 
hlafdig-e. 



In the thirteenth century -a was weakened to -e, consequently 
there was no distinction in form between the masculine and 
feminine, hence words like webbe might mean a male or female 
weaver. (It is masculine in Chaucer, and feminine in "Piers 
Plowman.**) 
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Witch was of the common gender up to a very late period. 

"Your honour is a witch** 

Sir Walter Scott, Fortunes of Nigel^ 2. 

Wizzard has no connection with witch, but is the O.F. guisc' 
-artf a wise man. 

Widower is a new formation from the feminine widow \ it 
occurs in "Piers Plowman" (B. ix. 174). 

Neve ( = nef-a) gave way in the thirteenth century to nepknu 
(M.E. nevew^ nevu; from O.F. nevou^ Lat. nepos\ but the 
old feminine nifte was kept up to a much later period. 

85. B. — Romance Suffixes. 

(i) -ess (Fr. -esse M. Lat. -issa\ The Latin -issa 
makes its appearance before the Norman Conquest 
in abbudisse, abbess. Before the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the Norman-French -ess occurs 
only a few times as the ending of Romance words 
that had already found their way into the language. 
Cuntesse (countess) is found as early as 1140; 
clergesse occurs about 12 10; hostesse and emper- 
esse about 1278; charmeresse and maystresse 
(mistress) in 1340. 

In the time of Wicliffe and Chaucer, this suffix 
established itself in the language as the ending of 
feminine nouns, being added to English as well as 
Romance roots. 

Wicliffe has -ess for-ster in dawnseresse, trend- 
esse, neighboresse, techeresse, thralesse. 
He uses -ess in many substantives that had no -ess 
in Norman-French, as cosynesse, devouresse, 
prophetesse, servauntesse, spousesse. 

In the Elizabethan period the number of words in 
-ess was far greater than at present ; this shows that 
the suffix is now restricted in its application. We no 
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longer retain waggoness, rectress (Chapman), 
doctress (Stanyhurst), neatress (Warner), fos- 
teress (Ben Jonson), &c. 

One form is now frequently used in both genders, 
as singer^ dancer, cousin^ spouse, &c. 

In modern English, -ess is the ordinary suffix of 
the feminine, and it is added both to native and 
borrowed words, as goddess, murderess, ac- 
tress, baroness. 

a. The suffix -ess is added to the simple mascu- 
h'ne as baroness. 

b. The masculine ending is sometimes dropped 
before the -ess ; as sorceress from sorcerer. 

€» The masculine ending is shortened before the 
addition of -ess ; as actress from actor. 

Duchess is from O. F. duc-esse^ duch-esse. 
Marchioness is formed from M.L. marchio. 
Mistress = O. F. and O.E. maistresse irom. maister = master 
and mister. 

Lass is perhaps a contraction of laddess, 

(2) -ine in hero-ine ; and in landgrav-ine and 
margrav-ine, from the German landgrave and 
margrave. 

(3) -a in donn-a, infanta, sultana, signora. 

(4) Lat. -trix from Latin nouns in -tor occurs in 
some nouns taken directly from the Latin, as ad- 
jutor, adjutrix, testator, testatrix. 

Empress was originally emperice, Fr. imperatrice, Lat. 
ace. imperatricem. 

Nurse = M.E. nurice^ norise, Fr. nourricey I^at. ace. nU" 
tricem. 



^ 1 
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II. Gender denoted by Composition. 

86. In the oldest £nglish we find instances of a 
general term compounded with an attribute, as man- 
did = manchild ; carl-fugol = a male fowl (bird) ; 
cwenfugoly a female bird ; wtfmanj woman ; wtfjreond, 
a female friend. 

In the fourteenth century we find knave-child^ boy ; 
mayde-chtld, girl (Trevisa); tnen-syngerSy wymmm- 
syngcrSy male-child^ female-hQxt, she-htr^^ hee-geyte^ he- 
goat (Wicliffe). 

In Modern English, we use 

(i) Male and female as male-servant, female- 
servant ; male-cat, female-bee. 

(2) Man, woman, or maid, as man servant, 
woman-servant, or maid-servant. Sometimes man 
is added to the feminine, and woman to the mas- ^ 
culine to mark contempt; as man -milliner, woman- 
titan. 

(3) He and she occur mostly in the names of 
animals, as he-goat, she-goat 

This last method was not employed in the oldest 
English, and did not come into use before the four- 
teenth century, and then only in the names of 
animals. 

In the Elizabethan period he and she were use*^ 

i& nouns. 

" The proudest ^."—Shakespeare. 

" These shts were njrmphs of the chymney." 

Fuller. 
It is used as late as Dryden's time. 

" Another keJ^—Abs. and Achiik. 
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III. Different Words for the Masculine and 

Feminine. 

87. The use of distinct words for the masculine and 
feminine, as "^athcTy mother^ &c. does not belong to 
grammatical gender. 

88. A few correlative terms, apparently distinct, 
are etymologically connected. 



Masc 


Fcm, 


lad. 


lass (= lad -ess). 


lord. 


lady (a final ^, denoting the 




fern, has been lost). 


nephew. 


niece (Cp. Lat nepos, nep- 




tis). 


king. 


queen (from the root kin ; the 




primitive meaning of king 




= father; queen = mother). 



89. The rule that the feminine is formed from the 
masculine is violated in the following words, in which 
the masculine is formed from the feminine : — 

(i) Bridegroom (from bride) = the bride's man ; 
groom = gpom^ O.K guma^ E.E. gome^ a man. There 
was an E.E. grom = boy. 

(2) Widower (from widow). See § 35, p. 19. 

(3) Gander (from gans, the original form of 
goose). 

In the O.E. gandfa (= ganr-a = gans-a), the a is the sign 
of the masculine ; d is merely a euphonic addition after n, and 
r represents a more original s. 

(4) Drake is a compound from the root end (a 
duck), with an obsolete suffix -rake, signifying kt'ng, 
(Cp. the suffix -rick in hishoprick). 
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II.— NUMBER. 

90. English, like most modern languages, has two 
numbers, singular and plural. 

Some languages, as French, have only one mode of 
forming the plural. In English, we have various ways 
of denoting the plural, one only of which (the addition 
of s to the singular), is in common use. 

In the oldest English there were several plural 
suffixes, -as, -an, -a, -u (-0) : stan-as = stones, 
steorr-an = stars, hand- a = hands, lim-u = limbs. 
The most common of these was the suffix -an. After 
the Norman Conquest these were reduced (in the 
thirteenth century) to -es, -en ; and finally the termi- 
nation -es or -s became the ordinary sign of the 
plural. 

The suffix -as was originally the plural sign of only 
ofie declension of masculine nouns, as fisc (fish), 
smith ; pi., fisc-as, smith-as. It is now the only 
living suffix which is employed when we borrow new 
nouns and inflect them in the plural. All other plural 
endings are merely the relics of a former period in 
which they had a living power and were not irregular. 

After the Norman Conquest the suffix -as became 
-es (later -uS, -ys, -is,) and still remained for the 
most part a distinct syllable. 

*• His sonis and his daugktreSf bothe I mene." 

OccLKVE, De Reg, Prin. ^20, 

'* To heerc Godus wordus thei han forbom. " 

0,E, Misc, p, 226. 
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** Her bodyus wcr lyke dragonys^ 
Hor tayles wer lyke schorpyonys^ 
They had naylys on her knocus. 
That wer^lyke ankyr kokys,** 

Tundal^ 41 a/. 1843. 
«« His life 
I'liat vanisht into smoke and clotides swift." 

Spenser, Faerie Queerte, i. xL 54* 

In the fourteenth century, words of French origin 
were the first to thrust out the e, and adopt the simple 
suffix -s (or -z). 

This loss of e brings the letter -s into immediate 
contact with the final letter of the singular, and causes 
tlie following phonetic modifications : — 

a. If the singular noun ends in a flat consonant, 
a liquid, or a vowel, -s has the sound of z, as 
tubs, lads, stags, hills, hens, feathers, days, 
&c. 

k If the singular ends in a sharp consonant, -s 
is pronounced sharp, (as in monsey) as traps, pits, 
stacks, &c. (For the reason of this see § 63, p. 45.) 

As far as the spoken language is concerned, it 
would be more correct to say that the plural is formed 
by adding s or z to the singular. 

The fuller form -es (pronounced -ez) for the plural, is obliged 
to be retained when the singular ends in a sibilant or palatal 
sound (s, z, X, sh, cb, j), as gas-es, glass-es, wish-es, 
priz-es, fox-es, churcb-es, ag-es, judg-es. 

Nouns of pure English origin, whose singulars end in -f, -fe, 
preceded by a long vowel (except 00) or by 1, change the f into 
V, and retain the older ending -es, as leaf, leaves, wife, 
wives, wolf, wolves. 

This change of f to v is not known before the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find it taking 
place in the dative case of nouns, wif, (nom.), wive (dative\^ «aN&. 
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in the plural of adjectives def (sing.) dtve (pi.) deaf. It seems 
that f between two vowels was pronounced as v, Cp. O.E. 
hea/od, £.£. hev<dy M.£. heed^ head, &c. 

Pure English words in -ff, rf, and all borrowed words in -f, 
fcrm their plurals in 8, as cliffs, dwarfs, hoofs, briefs, proofs. 

Nouns ending in y not preceded by a vowel retain the older 
spelling in the plural, as fly, flies, city, cities. 

In M.E. the singular ended in 'ie, ox ye^ as, flie, citie. 

Y remains unchanged if it is preceded by another vowel, and 
the plural is regularly formed, as, boys, plays. 



Remains of older Plural Formations. 

91. Plural formed by Vowel Change. The 
chief changes are — 



Sing. 


Plural. 


a. 


e. 


00. 


ee. 


ou. 


• 

1. 


Sing. 


Plural 


man, O.E. man. 


men, O.E. men. 


foot, O.E. f35t. 


feet, O.E. fBt 


goose, O.E. g6s. 


geese, O.E. g6s. 


tooth, O.E. t6th. 


teeth, O.E. t^h. 


mouse, O.E. miis. 


mice, O.E. m^s. 


louse, O.E. liis. 


lice, O.E. lys. 


cow, O.E. cu. 


ki(-nc), O.E. c^ 



In these words the primitive suffix s has been lost together 
with a preceding vowel, which modified the root vowel. Thus 
the old pL of boc (a book) was Uc^ which stands for a more 
primitive bacts. This change of vowel was not limited to the 
plural, but took place in the dative of all these words, as, boe 
(nom.) bic (dative). 

Breeches, breeks, had for its oldest plural br^^ 
M.E. breek^ formed by vowel change from brdc, Byrig^ 
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fyrigj iyrfy were once the plurals of borough (O.E. 
burh\ furrow (O.E.>r//), turf{0,^. turf), 

92. Plurals in -en (O.E. -an), as ox, oxen. 

Hosen (English Bible), shoon (Shakespeare), are 
more or less obsolete. Spenser has eyen (eyes), and 
foen (foes). In a work written about 1420 we find been 
(bees), een (eyes), fieen (flies), pesen (peas), toon (toes). 

In the oldest English, plurals in -en were exceedingly common ; 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they became still more 
numerous because the older plurals in -a, -u, became first -e, 
and then -en.' 

In the fourteenth century they became of less frequent occur* 
rence, and in the northern dialects only eyen^ oxen^ and hosen 
were in common use. 

Children, brethren, and kine did not originally 
form their plurals in -en (-n). 

Children. — The oldest plural was cild-r-u, which 
became (i) child-r-e (and childer)« ; (ii) child-r-en 
(and childern). 

'* The childer are pretty childer,*' 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle^ Act. I, Sc. 2. 

In M.E. we find calvr-en (calves), eyr-en (eggs), and/am^-m 
(lambs) : the last two are found as late as 1420. 
**Late lumber** as late lambs. 

Palladius* Husbondrie^ p. 145, 1. 154. 

Brethren was (i) brothr-u, (2) brothr-e, 
brethr-e (brether), (3) brethren, brethren. 

* For proof of this, see O.E. Hom. first senes, pp. xxvii. — 
xxxii. ; second series, p. xiv. ; Ayenbite of Inw)rt, pp. xi-xxv. 

■ The E.E. -re became M.E. -er. Cp. aire = aller, (of 
aU). 
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The old hrether is found very late. " These be my 
mother, brether^ and sisters" (Bishop Pilkington, died 
1575). Brethers occurs in the Romance of Fartenay, 

The e in brethren comes from the dative brither. 
In E. E. we find dehtren^ in M. E. deiter^ originally dohtru ; 
the dative singular was d^hter, 

Kine (M.E. kin, ken) is a double plural. See 
§ 91, P- 72- 

"Fat and fair ij/." 

Cursor Mtmdiy p. 259, 1. 4566. 

Kine has had a collective sense (like /<faj"^ and T.E. 
hose)y ever since the sixteenth century. 

** Kine ox oxen." 

FiTZHERBERT'-s Husbondrie^ A.D. 1598. 

93. Some words, originally neuter, take no plural 
sign, as in the oldest English : deer, sheep, swine, 
neat. 

These words have acquired a collective sense, cp. the use of 
fishf/owlf fruity Sic.y gross ^ fathom, foot^ &c 

94. Substantives having two Plural forms, 

with different meanings. 

Brothers (by blood) ; brethren (of an order or 
community). 

Cloths (sorts of cloth); clothes (garments, 
clothing). 

Dies (a stamp for coining) ; dice (for gaming). 

Pennies (a number of separate coins); pence 
(collective). 

Pennies = O.E. penegas, (E.E., M.E. pennyes, pans, pens), 
without any distinction of meaning. Pence, compounded with 
a numeral as the name of a separate piece of money, is regarded 
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as singular and takes a plural, as, two sixpemes, 3ut this is 
a comparatively modem usage. 

** A hundred pieces of w'/^«r^." 

The Book of Princes^ p. 164. 

The forms pence, mice, &c. show that the O.E. s had only 
the sharp sound in mouse and not the flat sound in pens. 

Peas (taken individually, the plural of ped)^ pease 

(taken collectively). 

Pease O. E. pisa (pi. pesen)^ is the correct form. 

^^ Pease zxt. an excellent seede." 

Fitzherbert's HusbondrUt p. 15. 

In M.E. we find the plurals pesen and peses. The s m pease 
belongs to the root (Cp. Lat. pisum) and is no sign of the plural, 
but this was lost sight of when pea was coined, making its 
plural peas. 

** A red berry as big as 2^peasey 

Gerarde's Herbaly p. 53. 

** Benes, /«^j." — Palladius' Husbondrie^ p. 149, 1. 8. 

When two forms of a word occur, they must either get different 
meanings and so be utilised, or else one of them must drop out 
of use. Cp. morrow and mornings latest and last^ &c. 

95. False Plurals. 

The s in alms, riches, eaves, is not a sign of 
the plural any more than it is in largess ^ lachess^ &c. 
These words are however treated as plural, although 
singular in form. 

Alms is a curtailed form of the O.E. cdviesse^ 
pi. almessen (M.E. ainusse^ altnes^ T.E. altnous ; pi. 
almessen^ ainiesses), Cp. o/w^-deed ; 

** Angels desire an alms, 

Massinger, The Virg. Mart, iv. 3. 
See Acts iii. 3. 

Riches. — M.K richesse^ pi. richesses^ O.F. richesce^ 
Fr. riches se. 
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" Yet all the riches in the world that is riseth of the ground 
by God's sending." 

• ••••• 

"Yet is not this riches of thy getting." 

The Four Elements^ in Old £ng. Plays, ed. Hazlitt, p. 8. 

Eaves = O.E. yfesy efese^ margin, edge ; (M.K eves^ 
ovis; pL eveses)] pi. rfesm (cp. T.E. esm-droppers), 

" Ysekeles in eveses,^* 

Piers Plowman^ B. p. 315. 

96. Plural Forms treated as Singulars. 

Some plural forms are frequently treated as sin- 
gulars; as, amends, bellows, gallows, means, 
news, odds, pains, shambles, tidings, wages, 
thanks, small-pox (= smdM-pock-s; c^, pock-mdjV). 

**K\iii\t amends," 

Spectator ; Piers Plawtnan, B. p. 338. 
** K gallows,"— Esther^ v. 14. 
•*The bellows bloivs." 

Shakespeare, Pericles^ i. 2. 
** K means,"— Winter's Tale, IV. 3. 
**By this means;" **ih\s news," 

Measure for Measure, III. 2. 
" A fearful odds," ^King Henry IV,, Part III. 
"That tidings,"— Julius Casar, IV. 3. 
" A shambles," — Whitlock, p. 97. 
*' A thanks." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, vol i. p. 5. 
" The svaaXl-pocke," — A. Boorde. 
The singulars atnend, gallow, mean, pain, tiding, wage, thank, 
are found in older writers. 

97. Nouns used only in the Plural. 

(i) These are the names of things that consist of 
more than one part, or form a pair. 
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a. Parts of the body^ and bodily ailments. — Lights^ 
lufigSf intestines^ &c.; measels^ mumps^ staggers^ yellows 
(the jaundice). 

b. Articles of dress. — Drawers^ trowsers^ breeches^ 
mittens f &c 

c. Tools, instruments, &:c. — Scissors, shears, tongs, 
scales, &C. 

(2) The names of things considered in the mass or 
aggregate. — Ashes, embers, lees, molasses, &c. 

98. Some Nouns change their meaning in 
the Plural ; as, beef, beeves; copper, coppers; spectacle, 
spectacles, &c. 

99. Foreign Plurals. 

Foreign words, when naturalized, form their plural 
in the ordinary English way, as, indexes, memorandums, 
automatons, focuses, beaus, &c. Others, imperfectly 
naturalized, still retain their foreign plural. 



(i) Latin. 



(2) Greek. 

(3) Romance. 

(4) Hebrew. 



Sing, 
formula 
datum 
radius 
species 
axis 

phenomenon 
monsieur 
bandit 
cherub 



Plural, 
formulae 
data 
radii 
species 
axes 

phenomena 
messieurs 
banditti 
cherubim 
seraphim 



seraph 

Some of these have two plurals with different meanings : as, 
indexes and indices ; geniuses zxA genii; cherubs and chembim. 

Acoustics, analytics, ethics, optics, politics, were origi- 
nally adjectives. We say logic, but logics is still used 
at the Irish Universities. 
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loo. Plural of Compounds. 

In compounds the plural is formed by s, as, black' 
birds^ paymasters. When the adjective (after the French 
idiom) is the last part of a compound, the sign of the 
plural is added to the noun, attorneys-general^ courts- 
martial^ knights-errant^ &c. ; cp. the prepositional com- 
pounds, sons-in-la7U, lookers-on. In a few titles the 
last usually takes the plural sign, as major-generals^ 
lord'lieutmants, A few others have both terms in the 
plural, knights-templars^ lords-justices^ lords-appellants. 

We say master-bakers but Robert of Brunne has 
masters mareschals. 

Compounds in -full were once strictly adjectival 
(cp. balefuly &c.), and took no plural. 

** Three sponefull o{ vinger." 

A. BOORDE. 
** A/^^«/hony." 

Palladius* Husbandries p. 95, 1. 968. 
* * Syx hondred syppuol knystes. " 

Robert of Gloucester, 1. 3523. 
" Thre schipful of knystes." 

lb, 1. 2418. 



III.— CASE. 

1 01. The different forms which a noun (or pro- 
noun) takes, to mark its relations to other words in a 
sentence, are called Cases. 

The moveable or variable suffixes that express these 
relations are called case-endings. 

Case means z, fcUUng. The nominative was considered by 
the old grammarians as the upright form, from which the other 
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fonns vreie fallings off, or declinations (Cp. the term declension). 
The Romans applied the term case to the nominative {casus 
rectus) ; not so the Greeks, from whom the idea was borrowed. 

The oldest English had six cases : Nominative, 
Vocative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, and 
Instrumental. 

In Modern English we have the subject-noun or 
Nominative case, the object-noun or Objective case^ and 
the Possessive case. The Nominative and Objective case 
of nouns have the same form, and both are without 
case-endings. The Objective includes the Acaisative 
or direct object of a transitive verb, and the imper- 
sonal object or Dative case^ generally expressed by 
the noun with the preposition to or for before it. It 
is sometimes called the Indirect object. 

The true Dative (of nouns and pronouns) is seen 
in such expressions as, he bought his brother a farm ; 
I made me great works ; woe worth the day ; ivoe is 
me ; m^-thinksy me-seems, &c. The infinitive of 
purpose is a dative in " Their feet make haste to shed 
bloodr 

We have preserved the O.E. genitive -s, but all other endings 
have gone ; e for the dative singular, and um for the plural have 
disappeared. 

In the thirteenth century a final e represented both the 
singular and plural dative. The loss of this final e in the 
fourteenth century, left the dative and accusative undistinguished 
in form from the nominative. 

Possessive Case. 

102. The Possessive case, unlike the Nomina- 
tive and Objective, is marked by a distinct form. Our 
possessive is the representative of the older ^envtw^. 
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but we can see how much its force is weakened when 
we find as late as 1420 such expressions as strengthes 
qualitee (the quality of strength), cannys kmites (the 
knots of cane), vynes rootes (roots of vines). 

In the oldest English there were various declen- 
sions, as in Greek and Latin, and different genitive 
suffixes for the singular and the plural. 

The suffixes for the singular m the first period were -es, 
smUh'es (smith's), -an, steorrHin (star's) -e, rod-e (rood's) -a, 
sun-a (son's). 

For the plural they were -a, as, smith-a^ rod-a, sun-a ; -ena, 
as, sUorr-ena. 

In the thirteenth century the suffixes of the genitive in the 
singular were -es and -e ; in the plural -ene (-en), -e, and 
the modem form -es which often ceplaced the others. 

In the fourteenth century -es (-s) is the ordinary suffix for 
singular and pluraL The suffix -en, -ene (gen. pi.) is found as 
late as 1387; ivyccheit tonges {Trevisa, 11. p. 187) = tongues 
of witches. See extract from Trevisa on p. 95. 

103. The O.E. suffix -es was at first limited to the 
singular of certain masculine and neuter nouns, but 
was afterward extended to the feminine. 

The expression lady-day is the last relic of the old mode of 
forming the genitive feminine. Fabyan (A.D. 15 16) \Mi& Mary 
Mawdelayne day, (Chronicle, p. 488). 

This ending -es (-us, -ys, -is) made a distinct 
syllable in the older stages of the language. 

** And by iht popes mediacioun." 

Chaucer, Man of Lawes TaU, 1. 234. 
"And cristendom oi prestes handes fonge." 

lb. 1. 377. 
**The nightes char (car) the stars about doth bring." 

Lord Surrey. 
** Larger than the moone's sphere." 

Shakespeare, Midsum, Night's Dream^ 11. i. 
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Formation of the Possessive Case. 

104. The Possessive case (singular and plural) is 
formed in the written language by the suffix -s. In 
the spokai language it has the same phonetic modifica- 
tions as the plural -s. {Ste § 90, p. 71, § 63, p. 45). 

The apostrophe in the singular marks the elison of the e of 
the old -es. 

The general use of the apostrophe in the singular is not found 
much before the end of the seventeenth century. It was probably 
employed to distinguish the possessive case from the plural num- 
ber. Its use may have been established from a false theory of 
the origin of the suffix •&, which prevailed from Ben Jonson's to 
Addison's time, namely, that it was a contraction of his^ hence 
such expressions as : — 

"For Jesus Christ his sake." — Prayer Book. 
"The emblem is Camerarius Ais^* = (Camerarius's). 

Whitlock, p. 52. 

We find this corruption towards the close of the fourteenth 
century. Trevisa has " egle hys nest " = eagle's nest 

-is, another form of -es was sometimes written apart from its 
noun, and hence perhaps the confusion of his with -is, or -es. 

In the thirteenth century we find his for -is (-es) intentionally 
used after proper names. 

Nouns forming their plural by vowel change^ or by 
the suffix -«, take the possessive sign after the plural ; 
as, merCs^ oxerCs^ children's. 

Nouns forming their plurals in -s were thought to 
be without the case-sign ; hence in writing the posses- 
sive came to be marked by the apostrophe, as 
boys'.' 

. When a singular noun ends in an s sound, the 
possessive sign is dropped, and the apostrophe (often 

' This came about in the seventeenth century, through the 
notion that the s in boyi was the sign of the plural number, and 
not of the possessive case. 
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omitted) marks its absence ; as, for justice sake, for 
cotiscietici sake, your highness^ love, &c 

In foreign proper names (of two or more syllables) 
ending in s, the possessive is unchanged. Cp. Moses^ 
law, Theti^ wrath, Olympu^ top. 

In common English names we generally sound an 
additional syllable; as J^ antes' s (pronounced ^drnz-ez), 
** Peersses bernes ; ** " Peerssfs wyf," 

Piers Plawmafty C. p. 148. 

105. In compounds the possessive suffix is added 
to the last term, the son-in-law's house^ William-the- 
Conqueror's reign. 

Sometimes we find the principal substantive inflected as in the 
older stages. 

** For his graces sake the cardinal." — Ford. 

** Constance the Kynges sister of France" 

= The King of France's sister.— -Faby an. 

** Eadwardes kynges leave" 

ssKing Edward's leave. 

** On WUliames daye the yonger Kynges** 

= On King William the younger's day. — 0,E, Miscell, p. 145. 

** S&berhtes deith east seaxna cyninges " 

= The death of Saeberht, king of the East Saxons.— -5if</. ii. 5. 

The Case absolute. 

106. In the oldest period the dative was the ab- 
solute case. About the middle of the fourteenth 
century the nominative began to replace it. Pecock 
(a.d. 1449) has a few instances of the dative: " Him 
// witing and not weerning," = he knowing it and 
not forbidding it (11.325). Milton occasionally im itates 
the Latin construction, as ^^ him destroyed." In the 
use of the passive participle we have introduced being, 
as, " this being done,* which was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, " this done** 
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107. Declension of the Old English Noun. 

I. — Masculine and Neuter Nouns forming the 

Genitive in -es. 





wulf, wolf; 


8Cip, 


ship 


\ word, word. 






Singular, 






Masculine, 






Neuter. 


Nom. \ 

Voc. / 


wulf 






scip 


word 


Gen. 


wulf-es 






scip-es 


word-es 


Dat 


wulf-e 






scip-e 


word-e 


Ace. 


wulf 






scip 


word 


Inst. 


wulf-6 


Plu 


rah 


scip-e 


word-e 


Nom. 
Voc. 


wulf-as 






scip-u 


word 


Gen. 


wulf- a 






scip-a 


word-a 


Dat. 


wulf-um 






scip-um 


word-um 


Ace. 


wulf-as 






sclp-u 


word 


Inst. 


wulf-um 






scip-um 


word-um 



II. — Feminine Nouns forming the Genitive in -e. 

gifu, gift ; daed, deed. 
Singular, 



Nom. ) 
Voc. 1 


git-u 






ddbd 


Gen. 


gif-e 






d^-e 


Dat 


gif-e 






d^-e 


Ace. 


gif-e 






daed (dsed-e) 


Inst 


gif-e 






daed-e 






Plural, 




Nom. 
Voc. 


gif-a 






dsed-a, daed-e 


Gen. 


gif-a (gif. 


ena) 




daed-a 


Dat 


gif-um 






daEKi-um 


Ace. 


gif-a 






daed-a, daed-e 


Inst. 


gif-um 






daed-um 



^ a 
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III. — Stems in -n. 
8teorr-a, star ; tung-e, tongue ; eag-e, eye. 

Sing. 



"i 



Nom 
Voc 
Gen. 
Dat. ) 
Inst. ( 
Ace. 



Masc 
steorr-a 
steorran 

steorr-an 
steorr-an 



Fem. 
tung-e 
tung-an 

tung-an 
tung-an 



Neut. 

eSg-e 
etg-an 

eSg-an 

eig-e 



Plural. 
Nom. ) 
Voc. 1 
Gen. 
Dat.> 
Inst.) 
Ace 



steorr-an 
steorr-ena 

stcorr-um 
steorr-an 



I 



tung-an 
tung-ena 

tung-um 
tung-an 



etg-an 
eag-ena 

e^-um 
e^-an 



IV.— Stems in -n. 
brothor, brother. 



Nom. Ace. 

Voc 
Gen. 
Dat 
Inst. 



Singular, 






br6thor 
brothor 

brethor 



Plural, 

Nom. Ace. ) , *,, , A., 
Yqjj^ j br6thr-u, brothoi 

Gen. brdthr-a 

Dat ) 
Inst. ( 



brothr-um 



io8. Declension of Nouns in the thirteenth century : — 
I. — wulf, wolf J scip, ship ; word, word. 



Masc. 
Nom. ) ,- 
Voc. S""^ 
Gen. wulu-es (wulf-es) 

Dat wnlu-e (wulf-e) 
Ace. wulf 



Neut. 
scip, schip word 

scip-es word-e8 

scip-e (scip-en) word-e 
scip word 
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Plural, 
Masc. 

Nom. Ace. Voc. wulu-es (wulf-es) 

Gen. wulu-e (wulu-en, wulu-ene) 

Dat wulu-e (wulu-es, wulu-en) 

Neut. 
Nom. Ace. Voc. scip-e (scip-en, scip-es) word, (word-es) 
Gen. scip-e (scip-ene, scip-es) word-e (word-es) 

Dat scip-e (scip-en, scip-es) word, (word-es) 

II. — Hand (hond), hand ; dede, deed. 
Singular, 



Fem. 






Fem. 


Nom. Ace ) J J 
Voc. d«l-« 




hond, hand 


Gen. ded-e 




hond-e 


Dat. ded-e 




hond-e 




Plural. 




Nom. Ace ) J J , ^^ ^. 
^f^^ 1 ded-e (-en, -es) 


hond-e (-en, -ts) 


Gen. ded-e (-es) 


hond-c 


^ (-es) 


Dat ded-en(-e,-cs) 


hond-en (-e, -es) 


IIL— Sterr-c, 


star ; tunge, tongue j 
Singular, 


«3«» («y«)- 


Masc 


Fern. 


Neut. 


Nom.) . 
Voc. f terr-e 


tung-e 


e>e 


Gen. sterr-e(-en,-cs) 


tung-e (-es) 


ej-e (-es) 


Dat. sterr-e (-en) 


tung-e (-en) 


es-« (-en) 


Ace. sterr-e (-en) 


tung-e (-en) 
-Plural, 


ej-e 


Nom./ / 
Voc. jsterr-en(-e,-e8. 


tung-en (-e, -es) 


es-en (-es) 


Gen. sterr-ene 


tung-ene 


ej-ene 


Dat sterr-en (-e) 


tung-en (-e) 


es-en (-e) 


Ace. sterr-en(-e,-es) 


tung-( 


m (-e, -es) 


e3-en (-es) 
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IV.— The words faeder (fader), brother, suster, moder^ 
doSter, (dohter), in the singular take no genitive inflexion. 
In the dative we find sometimes a final -e. In the plural we 
find nominatives in -es, -en, -e ; as fader es, brother es 
(brothers), dohtres, sostres ; brotheren, brethren, dohtren, 
deht en, sustren, modren; brothre, dohtere, &c. 

In the thirteenth century the genitive plural has sometimes 
the suffix -ene (-en), but more often -es. 

The dative plural ends in -en, -e and sometimes in -es. 

In the fourteenth century there is but little trace of the dative 
singular or plural. 

The nominative plural of nouns ends in -es (-is, -ys, -us), 
without respect to gender, though many plurals in -en are 
found. 

The genitive singular ends in -es (-is, -us, -ys). 

Some feminines keep up the old genitive form in -e. 

The genitive plural for the- most part is like the nominative 
plural. We have still a trace of the old genitive plural -ene, 
(-en). See 9 102, p. Sa 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Adjectives. 

109. The English adjective has lost all the older 
inflexions of number, gender, and case. 

In Chaucer's time, and a little later, we find (r) a 
final e used to mark the plural, as, " the smal'e fowles ; " 
(2) a final e to denote the definite adjective, "the 
yonge sonne,'* " his halfi cours." 

Cp. " And quhen sche walkit had a lytill thrawe 
Under the suetg greni'hevvxs bent, 
Yiit/airgf fresche face as quhite as any snawe 
Sche tumyt has, and furth her wayis went. " 

James I. of Scotland, The Kingis Quhair. 
about 1423.* 

In the phrase **in the olden time," we have perhaps a trace 
of the definite declension. 

The word ones does duty for an inflexional e in the plural, 
as M.E, "these tweyne olde^^ = these two old ones. 

no. Adjectives used as substantives form their 
plural regularly, as wantons, calms, shallows. In the 
fourteenth century only Norman- French adjectives 
used substantively could be thus inflected, as, viles, 
preciouses ; native words formed their plural by 



' This is a Scottish imitation of Chaucer* 
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adding the final e, as sude (sweets), soure (sours). 
In the sixteenth centiuy we find this new method 
extended to English words, as yonges = young ones 
(L. Andre we, in Babees Book, p. 231). 

When an adjective of Norman -French origin qualified a 
noun, it often formed its plural by adding s. Chaucer has cosins 
germains as well as capUalles lettres (Astrolabe, p. 16). Traces 
of this construction are found in Tudor English. 

III. In alderliefest = dearest of all (Shakes- 
peare, 3 King Henry VL i. i), we have one very late 
instance of the old genitive plural suffix -er. Alder 
= M.E. aller, E.E. aire, O.E. al-ra, the gen. pL of 
all. 

** Now Jesu Christ be your alder speed." 

{Everyman ; published early in the reign of 
Henry VIII. See old English Plays, ed. 
Ilazlitt, p. I. 135). 

** Adam owre alfer fader." 

Piers Plowman, B. p. 298. 
* Sweetest aire thinge." 

O.E, Miscell, p. 166. 
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113. Declension of the O.E. Adjective. 

Strong or Indefinite Declension, 



Masc 

vr I "-<! 

Gen. blind-es 

Dat. blind-um 

Ace. blind-ne 

Inst blind-e 



Gen. blind-ra 
Dat. blind-um 
Ace. blind-e 



Singular, 

Fem. 

blind 

blind-re 
blind-re 
blind-e 
blind-re 

Plural, 

blind-e 

blind-ra 

blind-um 

blind-e 



Neut 
blind 

bb'nd-es 
blind-um 
blind ^ 
blind-e 



blind-tt 

blind-ra 

blind-um 

blind-u 



Weak or Definite Declension. 



Masc 



Nom.( ... - 
Voc. ] ^^d-» 
Gen, I 



Dat 






blind-an 



Ace. blind-an 



Singular. 

Fem. 
bUnd-e 

blind-an 
blind-an 

Plural, 



Masc., Fem., Neutt 
Nonu \ 

Voe. } blind-an 
Ace. j 

Gen. bb'nd-ena 
Dat blind-um 



Neut. 
blind-e 

blind-an 
blind-en 



113. In the thirteenth century we find the following forms ot 
the strong declension. 
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Singular, 




Masc. 




Fein. 


Neut 


Nom. , ,. , 
Voc. ^^'"d 




blind-e 


blind 


CjfXi. blind-es 




blind-re (-e) 


blind-es 


Dat blind-e ( 


-en) 


blind-re (-e) 


blind-e 


Ace. blind-ne 


(-e) 


blind-e 


blind 


Plural for all genden 


► : — 






NoiB 
Voc 


* { blind-e 






Gen. 


blind-ere (-re, -e) 






Dat 


blind-en (-e) 






Ace 


blind-e 





The strong declension has for the most part all its cases in -e, 
sometimes its oblique cases in -en ; and throughout the plural 
-e (or -en). 

Sometimes the definite form takes the inflexions of the in- 
definite declension. 

In the fourteenth century we find a final e used to mark ( i ) 
the plural, and (2) the definite form and vocative case of the 
adjective. (See § 109, p. 87). 



Comparison of Adjectivfes. 

114. Comparison is that change of fomi which 
the adjective undergoes to denote degrees of quantity 
or quality. Adverbs that have sprung from adjectives 
may be compared. 

There are three degrees of comparison, the 
positive or simple form of the adjective, the com- 
parative formed by adding -er to the positive, the 
superlative by adding -est to the positive. 

This rule applies (i) to all words of one syllable, 
(2) to some words of two syllables, especially those 
with the accent on the last syllable. 
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Orthographical changes : — 

(i) When the positive ends in -e, the comparison is formed by 
• r and -St. (2) Final y following a consonant is changed to i 
{happy^ happier^ happiest). (3) A final consonant after a short 
vowel is doubled, as, wet, wetter^ wettest; cruel^ crueller ^ 
cruellest ; cheerful^ cheerfuller^ cheerfullest. 

Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most 
adjectives of two syllables are compared by more 
and most. 

The words more and most are pure English words, but the use 
of them to express comparison is due to Norman-French in- 
fluence. This mode of comparison came into use towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, and was frequently employed by 
the writers of the fourteenth century. 

But even at this time, adjectives of any number of syllables 
might be compared by -er and -est. The writers of the Eliza- 
bethan period paid very little regard to the length of the adjective. 

" The delectablest lusty sight and movingest object me thought il 
was." — Nash's Lenten Stuffy p. 9, ed. 187 1. 

115. Double comparisons are not uncommon in 
Middle and Modern English. Some of these double 
forms arose out of an attempt to strengthen the com- 
parison, as more kinder^ most straitest. Others arose 
through the comparative degree of some irregular 
forms being mistaken for the positive. 

" The lesser lights."— C?«i. I. 16, 

" More better r^Temp. i. 2. 

** The worser of the twain." — Warner. 

** Lesse gifts and lesser gaines I weigh them not." 

Hall's Satyres, Book 11. 2. 

Some numerals, pronominal words, prepositions, 
&c., have a comparative suffix, -ther (-ter), as o-ther, 
whe-ther, af-ter, un-der. 

Traces of an old superlative m are to be found in 
form-er and for-m-ost. (See § 11*1 ^^. ^^^ 
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ii6. Irregular Comparisons. 

I. With Vowel Change in the Comparative 

AND Superlative. 

Old, elder, eldest (O.E. eald^ aid; yldra^ ddra; 
yldest^ eldest). 

Elder and eldest are archaic, and are replaced 
by the more recent forms, older and oldest. 

Cp. O.IEh lang^ lengra^ Ungest; strange strengra, strengest. 
This change is caused by Uie original vowel before the suffix -s 
and -8t. 

Nigh, nigher, nighest, (next). 

Near, nearer, nearest. 

O.E. fiedh^ neh; nyra, nearra; nedhsty Ttihst. 

M.E. n^hy nigh; nerre, nere^ nerrer; neghesty neyest^ 
nexty nest. 

The true representatives of the O.E. forms are 
nighy near^ {nigher\ next. 

Near is a comparative form, nearer is a double comparative. 

The Knpt asked leeve to ryde by an other way that was 

nere (= nearer)."— Gij/. Rom,^ p. 34, 
You're early up, pray God it be the near'* 

Green's Friar Bacon. See Macbeth 11., 4. 
Next is a contracted form : h-\-s^k'\-s^x. Cp. M £. 
hext = highest; coxcomb = cocHs comb. 

Late, latter, last. 
Late, later, latest. 

O.E. l(Bt (late), lator, latost, ketemest. In the thir- 
teenth century we find late^ lattre, lattst (Jatst). 

The distinction between latter and later, latest and last, 
is quite a modem one. 



« 



« 
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** The sea gravel is lattest for to drie, 
And iattest may thou therwith edifie.*' 

1420 Palladius, p. 14, 11. 363-4. 

Last arises by assimilation out of lat-st Cp. 
best = O.E. bet'St; gospel = godspel, 

(Rathe,) rather, (rathest). 

O.E. hrceth^ hrathra (hrethrd)^ hrathost 

Rathe in Milton means early^ as, 

** The rathe primrose.** — Lycidas. 

** The rather bom lambs." — Spenskr. 

^* Late and rathe.''* — Piers Plowman B. p. 132. 

** The rather (previous) day." — Trevisa III. p. 145. 

'* The rathest riping grapes." — Palladius, p. 66. 

II. From Obsolete Roots. 

Good, better, best. 

O.E. gtdy betera^ {betra,) betest, beist 

The positive of better is bat = goody which root is 
found in O.E. betan^ * to make good,' * amend ; * and 
booty in ' to boot' 

For vowel change in better see elder ; for best see last. 

Bad ) 

Evil > worse, worst. 

Ill 1 

O.E. yfely wyrsUy wyrrest, wyrst, 
Wor-se, wor-st, are formed from the root weor^ 
bad. 

The -se = -re (-er). Cp. less, O.E. Ices-se, 

In the phrase "the weaker had the w^" (Harding), we 

have the remnant of the Danish varre, Spenser uses wm =b 

worse. 
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** Was neuer warre o moder bom.** 

Cursor Mundiy p. 68, C. 
** Was neuer worre of moder borne.** — lb, F, 

Little, less, least. 

O.E. /y^e/, Icessay IcBsest^ last. 

The root of less and least is not the lit of ' little/ 
but las, 'infirm.* Cp. Goth, lasiws^ 'weak.' The 
vowel-change is like that in better. 

Much, more, most. 

O.E. micely mdra, mast. 

Much is from mycely through the forms michel^ 
muchely mochel. 

Mo-re contains the root mah^ or mc^h^ to be great. 
Cp. mai-rif O.E. mceg-en, 

O.E. micel^ M.E. muchel^ muche^ vioche = great, large. 

" He seide it was not half mech inow.** — Capgrave. 
**A much berd** = a great beard. 

Sir G, and the G. Kmyip. i. 

Mo {moe)y a shortened form of tnore^ is used by Elizabethan 
writers for m^e. Gill makes mo the comparative of many ; 
more the comparative of much. The Lowland Scotch has 
a similar distinction. 

III. From Adverbial Roots of Time and Place. 

Far, farther, farthest. 

O.E. feor^ fyrra, fyrrest ; M.E. fer, ferre, (ferrer,) 
f err est. 

Farther. The correct comparative is farrer = 
M. E. ferrer. 

** ])an mon (must) he gyf light 
Als fer als ];e some dose and ferrer.^* 

Hampolb, P, of C, p. 246. 

Far (M.E.y^TT-^) = 'fartlier.* occurs in Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
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The th in farther has crept in from false analogy 
with further, M.E. foriher, ferther. 

Furth-er (O.E. furthor, superlative furthmest\ is 
the comparative of forth. 

• ' He went him forth and fortker »oght." — C» Mundi^ C. 1, 

4107. 
** He went forth and further so3t."— /i5. T. 
** He went forth and ferder soght." — lb, G. 

E-re, erst. The root of e-re is the adverb 4, 
' ever.* 

In O.E. we find se cerra =«= the former, se afiera (the after) 
= the latter. 

In the thirteenth century we find erure^ erore ac former. 
O.K MisCf p. 173. 

Af-ter, latter, second (compare ^^-thought), is 
from afzi^of.off. 

Fir-st is the superlative of fore. See § 1 17, p. 96. 

For change of vowel see § 83, p. 63 ; § 91, p. 72. 

Hind-er, from hind, as in behind, Hinderest 
occurs in Chaucer. 

Inn-er, from in. In the thirteenth century we find 
innerest, 

Neth-er, from neath in beneath, Nethereste is 
used by Chaucer (Astrolabe^ p. 4). 

Ov-er is from the root ove (O.E. ufe = up), in 

above, WicklifFe has overere (a double comparative). 

As late as the seventeenth centuiy <wer and upper are opposed 
to nether, 

"The upper part . . . shutteth close upon the nether, ^^ — 
Holland's Pliny^ p. 241. 

"Also as it is in the parties of the grete worlde that they 
beeth so i-ordeyned and isette, that the over'tnesie of 
the nether kynde touche the nether-meste of the oz/^ 
kynde, as oistres and schellefisch ... in bestene 
kind." — Treidsa n., p. 181. 
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Upp-er, from up. Upperest and overest are found 
in the fourteenth century. 

Utt-er, out-er, from out (O.E. ut), 

117. Superlatives in m. 

The O.E. for-ma (cp. laX, pri-mu-s) = 'first/ from 
the root fore, survives in for-m-er (comparative form 
with superlative sense), and for-m-ost. 



« 



•*They&r/w/yere."— tPalladius, p. 71, 1. 291. 

The formast bam that sco hun bare.'' — C, Mundi^ C. p. 68. 

The Jirsi child that ever scho bare." — li, G. 
" Of alle ovae/orpter fadris that evere were or aren." — Babees 
Book^ p. 47. 

The suffix -most (O.E. »/-^j/), contains the su- 
perlative endings -m and -est, as in in-m-ost, 
ut-m-ost, up-m-ost, hind-m-ost, &c. 

Further'fnore (forther-over in Chaucer), is simply a compound 
like ever-more. 

For the Indefinite Article see Numerals, One. 
For the Definite Article see Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns. 

NUMERALS. 

118. Numerals may be considered under the 
three following divisions, Cardinal, Ordinal, and 
Indefinite Numerals. 

I. — Cardinals. 

One = O.E. an^ M.E. an^ a, on, oon, o, 00. 
The Indefinite Article an preserves the original 
form of the numeral. The n falls off before a con- 
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sonant, and becomes a. (Cp. " mim and myT) A = 
one in " all of a size," &c, 

" Alle salle thai be ane in company, 
And als a saule and a body." 

IIampole's 2\ of C, p. 228. 

An in seventeenth century writers is used before words be- 
ginning with h. 

**Yea, I may say of Gardiner, that he had an head, if not an 
hand, in the death of every eminent Protestant." — 
Fuller, Church History^ ed. 1845, iv. p. 183. 
In the phrase **such an one," one must have had its M.E. 
pronunciation con. 

None and No are the negatives of an and a. 
Two, twain (O.E. /o/^ twegen). 
Three (O.E. thr^, ihreo). 

The root is thri or thar, *to go beyond,' 'cross.* Cp. Lat. 
tres and trans. 

Four (O.E. feoiver, f ether ; cp. lat. quatuor) has 
lost a th. 

Five \ O.E. /{/"), has lost a nasal. Cp. Lat. quinque^ 
Gr. TftvTt* 

Nine (O-E. nigon^ M.E. neghen), 

A g representing an older v has been lost. Cp. Lat 
novem. 

Ten (O.E. tyn, iin\ 

Ten has lost an h or g. Cp. Gothic faihun, Lat. 
decern. The original form therefore was teheti^ or 
tegen, Cp. twenty (O.E. tuien-tig). 

Eleven [O.E. efidlif (endieof), celkjne {csndlefene)\ 

e = en = one ; lev = lif (perhaps) = ten. 

Twelve (O.E. twelf), 

twe = twa = two; Ive = !if — ten. 
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Sometimes 1 = t, and f = g, hence lif = tig, (in O.E. iuteHtig 
= twrn-ty.) 

Some philologists say that lif is from Q.E. /i^/an, Goth. 
laid/an, to leave; O.E. Sd/, Goth, laida, sl remnant. Hence 
^/ti'en = one over ten ; twehfe = tztw over ten. 

The numbers from 13 to 19 are formed by the 
suffix -teen (O.E. tyne) •=. ten. Those from 20 to 
90 are formed by suffixing ty (O.E. ti^ = ten. 

Hund-red. In O.E. we find Aund, and Aund- 
t^ntig = 100. Hund signified ten originally. 

Hundred and thousand are substantives (origi- 
nally neuter). 

119. Distributives express how many at a time, 
as, one by one, one and one, by twos, two 
each, &c. 

By twos. In O.E. the dative bt iwdm would be used. 

In the fourteenth century we find be hundredes &c. Chaucer. 
Astrolabe^ pp. 11, 19, has by on, by two, &c. By and by = one 
|jy one ; on fy on is used by Lydgate, 

120. In Multiplicative s the cardinal number is 
placed before the greater numeral, as eight hundred. 

They may be e.x pressed (i) by the English suffix 
-fold, as two-fold. Cp. O.E. an-fald = simple; 
(2) by the Romance suffix -pie (-ble), double 
{du/^/e), treble (frip/e). 

In M.£. we find -double used as a suffix instead of -fold. 

(3) ^y th^ word times, as " three times one are 
three ; " (4) by the adverbial form, as, " twice two," 
" thrice four." 

Both O.E. d^en (masc), da (neut.). Cp. O.E 
tw^tn, two. 
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In the thirteenth century we find the neuter form {bey^ ha, do, 
boo) more common than the masculine beyn. 

Both contains the root bo (or ba\ and the suffix 
-th. 

In O.E. we find ba joined to twa (two), as bdtwd^ 
butway hutu. Cp. our " both two." 

In the thirteenth century we find a plural bathen^ or bothen, 
and a genitive plural bei-re ; and in the fourteenth century bother 
and bothers are used as genitives. 

II. Ore inals. 

121. The Ordinals, except first and second, 
are formed from the cardinal numbers by the suffix 
-th, as four-th, fif-th, six-th, &c. 

In O. E. fifth, sixth, and twelfth, werey^a, sixta^ and twelfta 
In O.E. th had, probably, only the y2c}/ sound in bathe^ and 
therefore could not follow a sharp mute. 

Third = O.E. thridda, M.E. thridde. 

In seventh, ninth, tenth, thirteenth, • • • nineteenth, an 
n has crept in through Northern forms of Norse origin. Cp. 
tithe = tenth. 

In eigh-th (O.E. eaht-otha), a t has disappeared. 

First is the superlative of fore, see § 116, p. 95. 
Second, Fr. seconde, Lat. secundus^ has replaced 
the O.E. other. 

O.E. other = one of two; thset an = the first; thaet other 
= the second. In M.E. these became (i) that con and that 
other, (2) the ton (toon, tone), and the tother. 
** Tua pilers thai mad, o tile the tan. 
The tother it was o merbul stan." 

C. Mundiy C. p. 96, U. 1532-3. 
** Two pileres thei made, of til that oon. 
That other was of marbul stoon." 

Ib,T. 
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III. Indefinite Numerals. 

122. All. O.E. eal^ eaU; Genitive plural al-ra^ 
E.E. aJ-re^ M.E. alter ^ alder ^ aJther, See § m, p- 88. 

In the Lowland Scotch dialects we find allcrs^ 
cp. bothers^ § 120, p. 99. 

Many. O.E. tnanigy manegy is another form of 
the root magh in more. See § 116, p. 94. 

In O.E. ^thsLyt/ela,feola (M.E.yWf) = many. 

Many (O.E. mantgeo)^ a crowd, is a substantive in 
some expressions, as, ** a great many^ 

" O thou fond many J** 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen, IV, i. 3. 

Few. 0.1£., fedwayfed; E.E. and M.E. fa, fo, 
forty fone, feawCy few; O.E. lyt = few. 



' ' . 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Pronouns. 

123. The Pronouns are among the oldest parts 
of speech, and consequently have undergone much 
change, so that their original forms are greatly altered. 
Notwithstanding all this they have preserved more 
relics of the older inflexions than any other part of 
speech, as case-endings in hi-m, he-r, ou-r, &c. ; 
suffixes marking gender in it, vrhat, &c. They also 
illustrate the substitution of one demonstrative for 
another, see remarks on she, they, &c. p. 109. They 
show how neuter forms may take the place of the 
masculine and feminine, as in this, &c. ; how one 
case may replace another, as in you for ye ; how the 
singular may take the place of the plural, as in you 
for thou; how relative pronouns are lost and re- 
placed by interrogatives ; how new plurals replace 
older ones in others, selves ; how impersonal pro- 
nouns are formed, as, somebody, &c. 

1 24. When a pronoun stands alone, as the subject 
or object of a verb, it is said to be used substantively ; 
when it modifies a noun it is said to be used adjec- 
tively. The Possessive, Demonstrative, Interrogative, 
Relative, and Indefinite Pronouns have often this 
double use. 
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125. The classes of Pronouns are (i) Per- 
sonal, (2) Demonstrative, (3) Interrogative, (4) 
Relative, (5) Indefinite. 



I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

1. Substantive. 

126. The Personal Pronouns have no distinc- 
tion of gender. There are two persons, the person 
who speaks, called the first person; the person 
spoken to, the second person. 

The person or thing spokeu of is sometimes called the third 
person (he, she, it). It is properly a demonstrative pronoun 
and is inflected like other old demonstratives for gender, as well 
as for number and case. 

He s that man, she r? that woman, it = that thing. 

In £.BL the definite article or demonstrative the is used instead 
of he liefore that: "loihti Lauerd is the that Juliane on leveth" 
= mighty Lord is he ihat Juliana believes in.— (y«/. p. 65). 

Ich am the that spec" = I am ^/ that spake. — (/^.) 



« 



127. The Pronoun of the First Person. 

Singtflar. 



Modem Engifsh. 


M.E. 


E.E. 


O.E. 


Nom. I 


I, ich, ik 


Ic, ich, Ih 


Ic 


Gen. 




min 


min 


Dat me 


me 


me 


me 


Ace. me 


me 


me 


mec, me 




Plural. 




Nom. we 


we 1 we 


we 


Gen. 




ure 


Aser, dre 


Dat. us 


us, OU8 


us 


Os 


Ace. us 


us, ous 


us 


(isic, As 
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w^ 



128. The Pronoun of the Second Person. 



Singular, 



Modem English. 


M.E. 


E.E. 


O.E. 


Nom. thou 


thu, thou 


thu 


thu 


Gen. 




thin 


thin 


Dat thee 


the 


the 


the 


Ace thee 


the 


the 


thee, the 


Plural. 




Nom. ye, you 


se, yhe, ye 


je 


ge 


Gen. 




eoure, ewr, jure 


eower 


Dat. you 


30U, yhou, you, 
yow 


eow, ew, eu 


eow 


Ace you 


sou, yhou, &C. 


ew, ow, 3UW 


eowic, eow 



There was a dual of the first and second personal pronouns 
in O.E., which died out before a.d. 1300. 

129. Remarks on the pronouns of the first and 
second person : — 

(i) I. The guttural has fallen off, as in many words 
originally ending in c or ch. See § 37, p. 64. 

Traces of an older form Ich, (which still lives on in the south- 
west of England), occur in old dramatic writers, as, chill = ich 
will (Shakespeare, King Lear), In early English we find icham^ 
I am ; ichabbe, I have ; nuHich, I will not ; ne/dicht 1 had not 
'* Ickam, a gentylman of much noble kynne. 
Though Iche be clad in a knaues skynne.^' 

Hawbs, Pastim* of Pleasure. 
** Ich am an old man." 

A.D. 1565, AwDELEY, The Fraternity oj 
VacabondeSy p. 8. 

(2) Me (dative) is still in use before impersonal 
verbs, me- thinks, meHseems, &c. •, aCte\ \»XRx\^o»Ki\>s.> 
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" woe is me," " well is him ; " to express the in- 
direct object, to vie or for me; 

** Tell me the truth," "he plucked me ope his doublet"— 

Shakespeare, Julius Casar, i. 2. 
In M.E. we find more frequent traces of the dative, especially 
with the adjectives leof{lief\ loth^ &c. and the verb to be, 
" And lever me is be pore and trewe." 

C Mundi, T. 1. 4375. 
Traces of this idiom occur in the dramatic writers of the six* 
trenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The verb had often replaces the older were (subjunctive). 
" iWirhad rather." — Rich, II. iii. 3, 
= M. E. Me were lever. 
" You were best take my coxcomb." 

King Lear^ I. iv. 
** You had best." — lb, II. p. 208. 
" Him had ben lever to be syke." 

Fab VAN, p. 270. 
** You were best hang yourself." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ii. p. 30$. 

In tlie sixteenth century the nominative case replaces the dative^ 

as, " thou wert better," &c for " thee were better ; " ** we had 

best," = "us were best" Bacon uses ** I think good," for 

"me thinks good." 

" Better / were distract." 

King Lear ^ iv. 7. 
We no longer use mine^ thine^ ours, &c. as genitives, but only 
as possessive pronouns. In M. £. we find a trace of the genitive 
in such expressions as, "maugre myn^^ {owres &c^ = in spite 
of me; («j, &c.) "^wr^aller" = all of «j, &c. 
See Adjective Pronouns, § 133. 

(3) Thou has been replaced by you, except in the 
poetical and religious language. 

From the fourteenth down to the seventeenth 
century, we find thou used to express (1) familiarity 
towards friends ; (2) superiority towards inferiors ; ^s) 
contempt or anger towards strangers. 
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" We maintain that thou from superiors to Inferiors is proper, 
as a sign of command ; from equals to equals is pas- 
sable as a note of familiarity ; but from inferiors to 
superiors, if proceeding from ignoranee, hath a smack 
of clownishness ; if from affectation, a tone of con 
tempt."— Fuller. 

(4) Ye, although the true nominative, has been re- 
placed by dative or objective you. In the English 
Bible, the older use of ye as nominative, and you as 
dative or objective, is always carefully observed. 

" Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen ^<w." 

John XV. 16. 

In Sackville, Shakspeare, and Milton, we find ye 
(in an unaccented position) sometimes used instead 
of you^ in the objective case.^ 

" Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate^i*.*' 

Shakespeare, Henry VIII, iiL 2, 365. 
" His wrath, which one day will destroy ^'^ both." 

Milton, Paradise Lost^ ii. 734. 



130. The Pronoun of the Third Person.— Singular 

Masculine, 



Modem English. 


M.E. 


E.E. 


O.E. 


Nom. he 


he, ha, a 


he, ha 


he 


Gen. 


his 


his 


his 


Dat. him 


him 


him 


him 


Ace. him 


him, (hine) 


hine, him 


hine 



' You does not appear as a nominative, in the written lan- 
guage before the sixteenth century. In the spoken language it 
was perhaps probably pronounced like ye^ or the yea in yearn. 
Cp. thank *e a thank ye = thank you ; laok ee « Vs^ -^^ 



io6 
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• 

Femimne. 


Modem Engfish. 


M.E. O.E. 


E.E. 


Nom. she 


heo, SCO 


hi, heo, scae 


heo 


Gen. 


sche, she 


hire, here 


hire 


Dat. her 


hire, hir, here 


hire, here 


hire 


Ace. her 


hire (hi, heo) 


hi, heo, hire 
(hise, his) 


hi 




Nmter, 


Nom. it 


hit (it) 


hit (it) hit 


Gen. 


his (hit) 


his 


his 


Dit it 


him (hit, it) 


him 


him 


Ac& it 


hit (it) 


hit hit 




Plural. 


Nom. they 


hii, thei, thai hi, heo, thei, 


hi(hig) 




^ 


thai 




Gen. 


heore, here, her, 


hire, heore, here. 


hira (heora) 




thair, their 


the55re 




Dat them 


hem,hom,theim, 


heom,hem,ham, 


him (heom) 




thaim, tham 


thessm 




Ace. them 


hem, theim. 


hi, heo, heom, 


hi(hig) 




tham 


hem, thessm 
(hise, his) 





131. Observations on the Pronoun of the Third 
Person : — 

( i) In Old English there was only one stem, hi, 
from which he, she, it, and their cases were formed. 
The modem declension contains three stems, hi, sa, 
tha. 

(2) He. In Middle English we find ha and 
a = he. Cp. "quoth a." 



« 



' Rah, tah, tah,' would a say; 'bomice,' would a say ; and 
away again would o go ; and again would a come." 
-—Hen. IV, Part IL i^ 2. 303. 
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(3) Hi-m {flat) contains a real dative suffix m. 
Cp. who-m. 

(4) Hi-m {ace). The old accusative was hi-ne, 
which began to go out of use in the thirteenth 
century, and by Chaucer's time had wholly disaj)- 
peared in the Midland dialect. 

"Heo kine bitauhte knyhtes ))at duden him muchele 
schonde ; 
)>e knyhtes ))et kine ledden bitauhten him ]>e rode." 

fc^They delivered him to knights that did to him great 
shame; 
The knights that led him delivered to him the cross. 

0,E, Miscdl. p. 49. 

(5) She replaces the older heo, which lasted as 
late as 1387. It is an altered form of the Old 
English feminine definite article seo^ or sio (Icelandic 
siSt), 

** Heo nuste hwat heo mende, heo wes of wytte poure." 
= She knew not what she meant, she was of wit poor. 

O.E. Miscell. p. 8$. 

(6) He-r {dat) contains a dative (fern.) suffix -r, 
(-re). 

He-r, {ace) originally dative, has replaced the old 
accusative hi or heo. 

*' Heo cu))e)> hi well sone." 

= She will show herself very soon. 

0,E, MiscelL p. 118. 
" He ber heo on his schuldre." 
= He bore her on his shoulder. 

lb, p. 49. 

(7) It has lost an initial h. The final t was 
originally a suffix of the neuter gender, as in tha-i^ 
wha-t Cp. Latin /-//, illu-d, istu-d^ quo-d. 
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It is often employed in 0.£. where we use there. 

<' It es na tung may tell.'' 

C, Mundif p. 84. 
" It ben the deueles disonres." 

Piers Plowman^ B. vi. 56. 

(8) It {dat^ has replaced the true form him. 

(9) They is the old nominative plural of the de- 
finite article. It replaced the older form hi or heo in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century in the dialects 
of the North and North East of England, under tlie 

forms \d^ }>^s, ^i. 

** Ic nele neuer \>e vorsake, and so At seyden alle. 

)>o At hedden al )>is iherd Aeo were fill sort" 
s I will never forsake thee, and so they said all ; 
When they had heard aU this they were fuU sorry. 

0,£, Miscell, p. 41. 

(10) The-m {dai.) is the dative plural of the old 
definite article and replaces the demonstrative hem. 

The-m {ace.) was originally a dative and replaced 
the older forms hi^ heo^ hem; the true accusative is 
th^, O.E. thd. 

" So ha sente At into his wynyarde." 
= So he sent them into his vineyard. 

0,E. Miscell, p. 33. 
*' And [he wule] makie Aeo uiifere." 
s= And he will make them unbold. 

n, p. 75. 
** And right anoon tAay token Aere way to the court of 
Melibe, and token with Aem some of Aere trewe frendes." — 
Chaucer, ed. Morris, iii. p. 193. 

In the dramatists, *em is not a corruption of th^m^ 
but of the older hem. 
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(11) The following table shows the origin of she^ 
they, &c. : — 

Definite Article. — Singular. 

Nom. Masc. Fem. N«»*«t. 

se (E.E. the)* seo, sio thaet 

I I I 

the she that 

Plural. 

Nom. Poss. Dat Ace 

thi thara thUm thi 

J I I I 

they their them 

Obs. The following examples show the demonstrative cha- 
racterof they = those (nom. and ace). 

** For they carles garre syke a dinne." 

Warner, AlHotCs England^ p. 1 18. 
" And tha bandes of fyre salle never slake." 
= And those bonds of fire shall never slack. 

IIampole, P, of C, 1. 7177. 
" But thai prophetis so thyn ar sawin." 
= But those prophets are so thinly sown. 

Barbour, The Bruce^ iv. 685. 
" For he had drede of thai thre men." 
= For he had dread of those three men. 

Ih, vii. 185. 
" Thai thre tratouris he has slane." 
= Those three traitors has he slain. 

lb. vii. 222 



' In 0.£. the was only used as an indeclinable relative. In 
£.£. the (masc.) and theo (fem.) were used as demonstrative 
pronouns instead of O.E. se and seo. 
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** Ane of thai That com for to sla the kyng." 
= One of those that came to slay the king. 

Barbour, The Bruce, vil 212. 

77io is another form of tha and theu 

** Jx? weore ])eos — 
i>at weoren in J)e pynen of helle." 

= They were those 
That were in the pains of hell. 

0, E, MiscelL p. 232. 

** Yf ye wille after this do to me so 
As ye have done, ye shalle have alle tho" (M^m=coins) 

OCCLEVE, De Reg, 166. 

** And the that cannot (beat their husbands), they will 
never let 

Their tongues cease.** 

Hawes, p. of pi. p. 136. 

11. Reflexive Pronouns. 

132. The simple personal pronouns me, thee, &c. 
may be used reflexively, as, "I repent me/' "get 
thee hence," "sit you down." 

The word self is usually added to them. 

Singular, — Myself, thyself, yourself, him- 
self, herself, itself. 

Plural, — Ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 

Self (O.E. silf), was at first declined as an adjec- 
tive along with the personal pronouns ; nom. ic st'lfa, 
gen. min silfes ; dat. me silfum; ace. me stiff le. 

Between the nominative of the personal pronoun 
and the word silf, the dative case of the pronoun 
was inserted, as: ic me silf z=. I myself; thu the silf 
= thou thyself; he him silf = he himself; we 14s 
silfe = we ourselves; ye elhv silfe = you yourselves; 
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hi him sdfe = they themselves. So we could say 
God silfzxid God him silf. 

These forms are emphatic rather than reflexive. 

In the thirteenth century we find the possessive pro- 
noun replacing the dative^ as, / mi self, thu thi self 
&C. instead of / me self thu the self Cp. himself, 
themselves, itself, oneself. 

Probably self had already come to be considered 
a noun ; it certainly was often so treated fi-om the four- 
teenth century downwards : — 

" AsMiJ<?^likyth." 

Chaucer, Astrolabe^ pt. i. sec. 21. 

** Myself hath been the whip." 

Chaucer, C T, 1. 5757. 

** Thy manner is to muse and [to] devyse, 
So that sometime myself may carry me 
Myself knoweth not where ; and I assure ye 
So hath myself ^ont now." 

Heywood, The Play of the Wether. 

Cp. the use of ''myself' &c. for "I myself," &c 

When self was fully established as a noun, it 
dropped its old plural e, and took s, as ourselves^ 
&c. 

For some time it was without a plural, as ourself 
thetiiself &c. 

One's self, (or more properly oneself), is quite 
a modern form. In Elizabethan English we find 
a marHs self = one^s self 

In O.E., ana (the nom. of An^ one,) was used like self. 
In M.E., we find one used for self with the possessive pronoun, 
as, <' be myne one^^' by myself {Morte Arthure^ ed. Brock, p. 
125) = "l^me^itfe" 
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An old meaning of self was sanu, Cp. " the self 
truth" (Becon), and "self-same." 

«* The same self time." 

Bale's Works^ Park. Soc. p. 23. 

" For other ruffians, as their fancies wrought, 
With self -same hand, x^^ reasons, and self right, 
Would shark on you." 

Sir T. More, ed, Shak. Soc. p. 27. 



III. Adjective Pronouns. 

133. llie Adjective Pronouns, sometimes called 
Possessive Pronouns, were formed from the geni- 
tive case of the personal pronouns, and were declined 
like ordinary adjectives. 

In modem English the possessive pronouns, though 
only used adjectively, are identical in form with the 
old genitives of the personal pronouns. 

Sing, — Mine, my ; thine, thy ; his, hers, its. 

PluraL — Our, ours; your, yours; their, 
theirs. 

Mine, my ; thine, thy. The original forms were 
mine and thine (O.E. min^ thin). The final e is no 
inflexion, and only marks the length of the preceding 
vowel. 

The -n in mine and thine is an old genitive suffix. 

My and thy are formed from mine and thine by 
the loss of n^ as no from none, a from an. 

Mine and thine are occasionally used before 
a noun beginning with a vowel, or h ; but this usage 
is confined to poetry and the solemn style. 
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It is very common in the Bible, and in our old 
dramatists : — 

" Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice." 

Hamlet^ i. 3. 
" Conduct me to mine host" — Macbeth^ I. 7. 

Sometimes mine and thine are used when they follow the sub* 

stantive, as, 

" Lordyng myne" — Gest, Rom, p. 32. 

" Master mine** 

Merry Wives of Windsor^ i. i. 163. 

Hi-s is a true genitive of the root hi. 

He-r (O.E. hi-re), contains a genitive suffix fem. -r. 

Its (O.E. his). This is quite a modem form, not 
much older than the end of the sixteenth centur}'. It 
does not occur in the Bible; it was not used by 
Spenser, rarely by Shakspeare and Bacon, but is more 
frequently employed by Milton, and had quite esta- 
blished itself in Dryden's time as the regular form. 
The true genitive of // is his, 

** Put up again thy sword into his place." — Afatt, xxvi. 52. 

" Learning has his infancy, when it is but beginning, and 
almost childish ; then his youth, when it is luxuriant and 
juvenile ; then his strength of years, when it is solid 
and reduced ; and lastly, his old age, when it waxeth 
dry and exhaust." — Bacon, Essays, 58. 

In the fourteenth century we find hit =■ its. This form was 
kept up as late as the seventeenth century. 

*' 0{ it own accord." — Leznt. xxv. 5. 
** // knighthood shall do worse.... it shall fright all it friends." 

Ben Jonson, The Silent Woman, ii. 3. 

The own = its own, occurs as early as the fourteenth 
century, and was in use in the sixteenth century. 

" And albeit their trumpery be built up, and reared as high as 
the sky, yea even in a moment, and as it were of the 
own self, falleth it down again." — Translation of Jewels 
ed. Jelf, p. 153. 

\ 
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Ou-r, you-r (O.E. ur-e^ eata-er.) 

These forms contain a suffix -r, which belongs also 
to the genitive plural of adjectives. See note on 
Alderlufesty § iii, p. 88. 

Thei-r has this genitival suffix -r, which also 
appears in O.E. hi-re^ heo^e\ M.E. he-r. See table, 
p. 1 06. 

IV. Independent or Absolute Possessives. 

134. Mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, 
theirs, are used without a following noun. 

" Be thine despair and sceptred care ; 
To triumph and to die afe mine,** 

Gray, The Bard, 

Ours, yours, theirs are double genitives, con- 
taining a genitive plural suffix -r + a singular suffix 
-s. Hers is also a double genitive. 

These genitives in -6 are not found in the oldest English ; 
they made their first appearance in the Northern dialects of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and are due to Scandinavian 
influence. Cp. Swed. (old style) minSy dinSy = mine, thine; 
vdrs = ours, ersj «= yours. 

The more ordinary forms in the Southern dialects were hire. 
Air (hers), oure, our (ours), &c. Sometimes we find ouren =» 
ours, heren — theirs. 

IT.— DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

135. The Demonstratives are the, that, this, 
such, so, same, yon, (yond, yonder). 

The (usually called the Definite Article), was 
formerly declined like an adjective for number, 
gender, and case ; it is now indeclinable. 
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iiS 



Nom. J 
Ace. \ 
Gen. i 
Dat. \ 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace 



M.E. 



Nom. 


the 


Gen. 




Dat. 


the 


Ace. 


the 


Inst. 


the 


Nom. 


the 


Gen. 




Dat 


the 


Ace. 


the 



Singular. 




Masculine, 




E.A. 


O.K. 




the 


se 




the-s, Uia-8 


thae-s 




tha-n, the-n 


tha-m, thae-m 




tha-n, tho-n 


tha-ne 




the 


th!, th6 


Eemmine, 






theo, the 


seo 




the-re, tha-re 


tha&-re 




the-re, tha-re 


thse-rs 




tha, theo, tho, the 





Neuter. 



the, that the-t, tha-t 



like the masculine. 



I thse-t 



the, the, tha, thai 
the 

the, (tha, tho, 
thai) 



Plural. 

tha, theo, the 
tha-re, the-re, the-r 
tha-re, the-re, the-r 
tha, tho, the 



thi-ra, thae-ra 
thi-m, thse-m 
th& 



In the second period the article is flexionless in Northern 
writers. 

The old form thoy the plural of thCy is used as late as Warner's 
time. They is occasionally found in Tudor English as the plural 
of the. 

The, before comparatives, as, ^^the more the 
merrier,'' is a remnant of the old instrumental case 
tht. Cp. O.E. thi mare = Lat. eo magis. It must 
be parsed as an adverb when used in this way. 
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136. That was originally the neuter of the. In 
Northern dialects it replaced the demonstrative thUk^ 
and was used before nouns of all genders. Its plurals 
were (i) the (or thd) the pi. of the def. art ; (2) thos 
(or thas) the old pluial of this. 

The t in that is the old neuter suffix. Cp. it, 
what. 

Those (O.E. Mix), was at first the plural of this. 
It had established itself, as early as the middle of the 
fourteenth century, as the plural of that 

137. This was originally neuter. As late as 1387 
we find thes (masc), theos (fem.), this (neuter), 
Lat hic^ hcec, hoc. 

This is more emphatic than the^ and was originally equivalent 
to the-the, Cp. Fr. ce-ci^ ce-la. 

These (O.E. ihcBs^ ihds^ E.E. thas^ theos ^ thos^ thes^ 
these^ M.E. thes^ thees^ thise, these). 

The final e in these^ marks the length of the pre- 
ceding vowel; it is not an inflexion. 

The form these in M. £. may have been a new plural formed 
from thisy and therefore commonly spelt ihise. 

This and that sometimes replace the former 
and the latter (O.E. se cerra and se ceftera) see 
§116, p. 95. 

This usually refers to the latter of two things 
mentioned, that to Xh^ former. 

" Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love to urge, and Reason to restrain ; 
^or this a good, nor that a bad we call." 

Pope, Essay on Man^ ii. 9. 
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138. Such (O.E. swilc^ KE. swilch, M.E. swilk^ 
swichy swuch, sick, stick) is a compound of so (O.E. 
5wd\ and like (O.E. lie). Such like is pleonastic 

We find compounds of such in some such and none such, 

139. Thilk (O. E. thylc) = th« like. Cp. Lat. ta-lis. 
The like is used often as a substitute for the older thilk, 

140. Ilk (O. E. ylc) = that like, same. 

141. Otherlike and other the like are found in the seven- 
teenth century. 

'* Chaffe, straw and otherlike mullocke." 

Holland, Pliny, 601. 

142. So (O.E. swd)y is often used as a substitute, 

for suck, 

** I am wiser than so ** i.e, a baby. — Ford. 

143. Same (M.E. same^ Gothic sama\ In the 
oldest period same is a conjunction, as swa same swa 
-=. the same as ; sam — sam = whether — or. 

Same is joined to the, this, that, and self (^.^. 
self-same. See § 132, p. 112). 

144. Yon, yond, yonder {0,E,geonf Goth, jaius, 
Ger. jener) = that, i//e, 

" Neax yonder copse." 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 1. 136. 
** Beside ^^« straggling fence." — lb, 1. 193. 

Yon is a derivative from the demonstrative root ge {or jd). 
In O.E. geon = Ule; geond= illic and trans. 
Yonder (adv.) is in Gotliic j'aindre. 

In M.E. we find yon a like such a, each a, &c., from which 
probably has arisen yond-er. 
The Scotch still Vi%tyon substantively. 

" Yonder' s a bad man." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ii. p. 40a 
'• Von er theves."— C. Mundi, C. 1. 4890. 
" loiuier ar theves." — lb, F. 
** londir be theves." — lb, T. 
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*' Bote take we him ute of }fin den, 
And seUe we hun to ynu chapmen." 

C. Mundi, G. 11. 4185-^ 

•* Take we him out of lender den 

And sel him forth to hone chapmen." — lb, F. 
** Take we him out of that den 

And selle we him to those chapmen.** — lb, T. 



III.— INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

145. The Interrogatives are who, which, 
what, whether, with their indefinite compounds 
whoever, whatever, whichever. 

146. "Who (masc. and fern.) is only used of 
persons. Its neuter is what. 



Who-se was . originally of all genders. It can 
be used absolutely, as, " whose is the crime ? *' The 
s in whose is a genitive suffix, as in hi-s. 



Masc. and Fern. 
Nom. who 


Neut. 
what 


O.E. 
Masc. and Fern, 
hwd 


Neut. 
hwaet 


Gen. whose 


whose 


hwses 


hyrses 


Dat. whom 


what 


hwam, hwsem 


hwaem 


Ace. whom 


what 


hwone, hwaene 


hwaet 


Inst. 


[why] 


hwJ 


h^-1 


E.E. 

I^asc. and Fern. 
Nom. hwa, wha, 

wa 
Gen. hwas, whas, 
was 


Neut. 
hwat, hwet, 
what,wh9et 

as masc. 


M.E. 

Masc and Fem. 
wha, hwo, wo, 

ho, quo 
whas, whos, 
W09, hos 


Neut. 
what, wat, ' 
huet 

as masc. 


Dat. h warn, whan, 


as masc. 


whom, wham, 
wom 


as masc» 


Ace. hwan, wan, 
hwam,wham 


hwat,whset, 
what 


whom, wan, won 


what, wat, 
huet 
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"Who-m is a dative like hi-m. It is now also 
accusative, the older ace. hwone having been replaced 
by it in the thirteenth century. 

147. "Wha-t was originally neuter (like tha't\ and 
never masc. or fem. It got its present usage as early 
as the beginning of the thirteenth century in the 
Northern dialects. 

What for = what soH of, 

" Whae^ he/or a mail." 

Peele, ed. Dyce, p. 383. 

148. Whe-ther (O.E. hwcether^ M.E. whether^ 
zvher)^ which of the two. 

** God cupid, or the keeper, I know not whether ^ 
Unto my cost and charges brought you thither." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Kmght 
of the Burning Pestle^ i. 2. 

** VVhetJur of thern twain did the will of his father." 

Matt, xxL 31. 

For the suffix -ther, see Three § 118, p. 97. 

We find in the seventeenth century whether-so-ever ; hi the four- 
teenth whether-soy whether-ever, 

149. Which (O.E. hwilc; E.E. whuic, whulch^ 
wuch; M.E. wichy wuch, which, whilk) contains the 
wh of who, what, and -Ic = O.E. lie = like. Cp. 
qua-iis, 

** Tele us hwuch is helle."— 0.-£. Horn, I. p. 249. 
= Tell us what hell is like, 

" Moyses seide. Lord wuch is fd face, let me hit 
isco." — Vernon MS. 
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IV.— RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

150. The Relative Pronouns are who, which, 
what, that, as. 

In .the oldest period, who, which, and what, 
were not relative, but interrogative pronouns ; whose, 
and whom, were established as relatives as early as 
the thirteenth century ; but who was much later in 
getting a relative force, and did not come into common 
use before the end of the sixteenth century. 

151. Who, as a relative, is not recognized by Ben 
Jonson, who speaks of " one relative which/* 

' In * Palladius on Httsbondrie/ A.D. 1420, we find who used as 
a relative with a neuter antecedent. 

Who ( = he who, whoever) replaced the E. E. the ihe^ or the 
that = he that. 

** Who steals my purse steals trash." — Othello^ iii. 3. 15. 
In this sense who = quisquis^ is an indefinite pronoun. 
In M.E. the is sometimes joined to whose and whom. 
Who (and its cases) are often followed in M.E. hy that. 

152. Which at present relates only to neuter 

antecedents, but this is comparatively a modern 

restriction. 

**Our Father which art in heaven." 

In M.E. which is frequently joined to the, that, as : — the 
which, which that, which as, &c 

153. That, originally the neuter singular relative, 
now agrees with singular and plural antecedents of 
all genders. 

That, during the twelfth century, began to supply 
the place of the indeclinable relative the, and in the 
fourteenth century it was the ordinary, though not the 
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only relative. In the sixteenth century, which often 
supplied its places and in the seventeenth century, 
who was frequently employed instead of it. At a 
later period (Addison's time), that had again come 
into fashion, and had almost driven who and which 
out of use. 

That (O.E. 'ScBtte = tSat ^), is sometimes used in 
the sense of that which, or what. 

" We speak Ma/ we do know, and testify i/ia^ we have seen." 

SL ybkn, iii. Ii. 

154. What = tMf which y refers to singular and 
neuter antecedents. Its true genitive is whose. 

** Nebuchadnezzar, tlie king, made an image of gold, whose 
height was threescore cubits." — Dan, iii. i. See 
Milton's Par, Lost, Bk. i. 1. 2, 

What that, that what, what as, are archaic compounds. 

155. Who-so, what-so, who-so-ever, what- 

so-ever, which-so-ever, are indefinite, like the 

Latin quisquis^ quimtique, 

O.E. swa hwa swft = £.£. wha-swa^ wha-se, M.E. who-so , 
O.E. SW& hwylc swU = which so, whichsoever. 

In the sixteenth century we often find what-som-ever = 
M-E. whal-sum-ever ; sum = as, so is Danish. 

** To qtiat contre sum that thou wend." 

C, Mundi, C. 1. 1 149. 
** To qtMit contre so thu wend." 

lb, G. 

156. Who-ever, whatever, which-ever, are 

relative and interrogative. They do not occur in the 
oldest English. 

157. As (O.E. eall'Swa; E.E. alswa^ alse; M.E. ase^ 
asy alSy also\ has a relative force after such^ same^ that 

Such — as s= O.E. swylc — iwylc = s%uh — such, E.E. 
twUc — als. 
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v.— INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

158. The Indefinite Pronouns are who, what, 
some, one, any, none, no, aught, naught, 
each, every, either, neither, other, else, 
enough, sundry, certain, several. 

159. Who = anyone^ some one, has an indefinite 
sense in some old expressions : 

** Not as who saith by authority, 
But by the way of intreaty." 

The^P.P, in 0,E. Play\^ ed. Hazlilt, i. 373. 
" As who should say." — Macbeth^ in. 6. 

160. What is indefinite in 



(( 



I'll tell you what now of the devil.** 

Massinger, Virgin Martyr^ iii. 3. 

What not, what else (M.E. elles what). 

In O.E. hwa^ d-hwa = anyone, hwai, d-hwat — aught ^ any' 
thing. In the thirteenth century we find what treated as a 
substantive in an hwat — one things which gave rise to E.E. 
sum-whcU, other-what ; M. E. miuh^what^ little-what^ many-what, 
modem EngUsh somewhat. 

There may have been some confusion between aught^ wight ; 
and whit. See § 164, p. 125. 

** A strawnge watt^* (= wight,) 

Coventry Mysteries ^ p. 294 
" I am a fulle gret watt," — Tovmley Mysteries^ p. 8. 
** Much what.** — Sir Gawayne, ed. Morris, p. 41. 
** A little a//i<z/.*'— -WiCLiFFE, John vL 7 ; and 

Spenser, Shep. Cat, (July). 

161. Some (O.E. sum; M.K som, some, aliquis, 
quelque), is both singular and plural, but is mostly used 
before plural nouns. It has the force of the indefinite 
a, a certain, some one; some — some = one — another^ 
some — others. 
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Other-some = some others^ is used by Shake- 
speare in the Comedy of Errors ^ iii. 2. 

'Framing unto some unwholesome sores plaisters, and 
applying other some where no sore is.'' — Hooker, v. i. i 

In 0.£. and £.£. sum was declined like the strong declension 
of adjectives, see § 112, p. 89. 

In M.£. we find pi. sume^ summe^ some. 

As late as the fourteenth century we find some used in apposi- 
tion with a pronoun or noun, as sume we = some of us. 

For some = ««, cp. the following versions of the same line : — 

** Thar-bi groues sum apell tre." — C, Mundl, C. L 2877. 

** Tharby grows an appel tre."— /-J. T. 

Compounds of some are somebody, some- 
thing, someone, somewhat. 

Somebody seems to have got into the language 
through the use of body for wight (person). 

*' A bodye th3n[iketh himself e well emended in his substaunce 
and ryches, to whom hath happened some good goubbe 
of money." — £rasmus, Apophthegms^ englished by 
Udall, ed. 1542, p. 14a. 

No body occurs in Piers Plowman. — B. xvi. 83, p. 292. 

Something has in a great measure replaced somewhat, ^ This 
usage is as early as the thirteenth century. 

Some one arose in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
and replaced sum man ; it is also used where in M. £. oon^ one 
= some one vxs employed. 

All and some (M.£. al and sum) =■ all and one, all and 
singular, is used by Dryden. 

** — you must march both all and sofne^ — Peele, Edw. I, 

In the sixteenth century it often appears as whole and some, 
all or some. 

Sometimes we meet with a redundancy of indefinites : — 

" And the nature of all creatures is contained in some certain 
one place." — Becon, Prayers, p. 273. 

** Thus saith Pope Alexander, Gregory, John Clement, ox some 
such other like" — PiLKlNGTON, p. 20. 
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162. One (O.E. 4«, M.E. on^ oon) is the numeral 
one with extended usage. It has a genitive one's, 
and a plural ones. 

In the O.E. and M.E. one was declined according to the 
strong declension. See § 112, p. 89. 

It has various usages : — 

(i) In ^^ one says" it replaces the O.E. man^ M.E. 
me (Ger. matiy Fr. on). This use is as early as the 
fifteenth century. 

(2) It has an indefinite sense like the Latin quidam, 
Greek rts, especially before proper nouns, as, "^//^ 
Simon a tanner " {Acts ix. 43). This use is found in 
E.E. See St Juliana^ p. 5. 

** One in a certain place testifieth.*' — Heb, ii. 6. 

'* Also oon told hym that oon of his frendes hadde ispoke 

euel by hym." — Trevisa, iii. 317. 
Stt Hers Plowman, B. xx. 157, 161, p. 374. 

(3) It is equivalent to some o/te, see H^ing Zear, 

(4) It is also used as a noun = person^ thing (M.E. 
wight y thirty This usage is found in the fourteenth 
century. 

(5) It is used instead of repeating the noun. 

(6) The one = the first. See § 121, p. 99. 

(7) One = the same, as, " it's all one; " " one and 
the same." 

For one we sometimes use a man, they, you, people. 
In M.E. me = nten, is used for one (Fr. on) ; but with a 
singular verb. 

** The vyne also tAai sayen hath that nature, 
That vynes yf me brenne, or white or blake, 
And kest hem into wyne, me may be sure 
The wyne coloure after the vynes take." 

PallADIUS, Husbondrie, p. 200. 
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The expression as one that =x M.£. as he that; £.R at 
the that ; as a wiht that; as thing that, — See JuliafM, pp. 4, 
5, 8, 20, 21. 

163. None, no = O.E. ndn = ne dn = not one. 
No is formed from none by the dropping off of 

ne. (Cp. my and mine). None is used absolutely, 
that is, without a following noun : "I have none." 

In none other \^Acts iv. 12 ; Deut, v. 7), we have the M.E. 
use of none for no before a vowel. 

Other-noon (Cp. other some) occurs in M.E. 

No one = not one, is tautological, (being for neone 

one) but it evidently replaces M.E. no man, no wight. 

Compounds of no are nothing, nobody. Ford 

has nobody's else for nobody else's. 

164. Aught = anything (O.E. dwiht, dwuht, 
auhty aht). It contains the prefix d = ever, aye; and 
the root ught = wight, whit (O.E. wiht, wuhi, uhi), 
creature, thing, something. 

Naught (O.E. ndwihtj nawuht, nauht, naht, neaht, 
noht), and not (M.E. nat, not, noght), are negative 
forms of aught. 

Awhit is another form of aught, Cp. anywhit, everywhit. As 
not = nowhit = naught, not a whit is pleonastic. 

That nawight = noght = not is seen from the following 
versions of the same line. 

** Sco said, ne herd yee na wight hou. * — C, Mundi, C. L 4396. 
** Scho said, ne herd 3e noght how." — lb, G. 
** She seide, herde 3e not how." — lb, T. 

In the following passages nawight is replaced by nothing, 
nothing. 

"Ne sal thou nawight thar-wit win." — lb. C. 1. 919. 
** Ne sal thou na^inge thar-with wjm." — lb. F. 
Whit = aughty in 

" The devil have they whit else." 

Thbrsites, O.E, Plays, ed. Hazlitt, i. p. a?&. 
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65. Any(O.K itn-ig; KK i»», isf, d; M.E. eny^ 
ony^ any = ullus), has an adjective form like dirt-y^ 
and the stem is an = one. The negative of any is 
none. In 0.£. and £.£. we had a true negative, 
ndbnig = nullus. 

In O.E. any was declined like one, A plural in -e was in nse 
in the fourteenth century. 

The genitive anies = anyonis occurs in Warner's Albi<m*s 
England^ p. 200. 

Compounds of any are anyone, anybody (M.£. any wight, 
any persone^ any man), anything. 

166. Each = O.E. a-U = d-git^^; KK <s^, ilc/t, 
euch; M.E. uchyychy echy ilk. 

Each is a compound of a, every and lie, like. 
(Cp. whichy suchy &c.). In E.K and M.E. each was 
followed by an, a, on, ( = oni)^ This use has sur- 
vived in each one. 

Each other besides being equivalent to eeuh the other, see 
§ 170, signifies every second, each alternate, 

** Living and dying, each other day." 

Holland's Pliny, p. 2. 

167. Every (E.E. aver-celc; M.E. ever-ichy ever- 
ilk)y is a compound if ever and each. It does 
not exist in the oldest period. 

Every, as late as the seventeenth century, had a substantive 
use as in the older periods. 

** Every of your Ynshts** -^Antony and Cleqp. ii. 2 

*' Everich of hem his lyf left for a wed." 

Lydgate, The Storieof Thebes, ii. 1. 11 86. 

M.E. evrichon, everilkan, (cp. each one) survives in everyone. 

Everybody and everything are recent formations. 

Ever-any existed in the thirteenth century, and b used by 
Fabyan (ed. Ellis, p. 251), evereither is used by Pecock. {S^, 
Eng, ed. Skeat. d. <^,\, 102.) 
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Evir-each is like tio one^ a pleonastic expression, which 
arose when the origin of every was forgotten. — (^^/Burton, Anat 
of Met, ed. 1845, p. 601). 

168. Either (O.E. aghwcether, agtherj A-hwceihcr^ 
dwiher; E.E. (either ^ aither^ either^ other ^ owther; 
M.E. eit/ier, ayther, other ^ outher), is an old compara- 
tive form (see § 148) containing the prefix a, ever, 
and the suffix, -ther. It signifies "any one of two.*' 
Its negative is neither. 

Either has a possessive form cither's. 

" Then either's love was either^s life." 

Warner, Albmis England^ p. 57. 
** Eytkeres wilL" — Piers Plowman^ B. xiii. 348, p. 228. 

169. Other (O.E. d-ther = one of two, second and 
other), contains the root 6 = one, and the com- 
parative suffix -ther. i^See § 121, p. 99). 

Other originally followed the strong declension of adjectives. 
Its plural was othre ; when the final e became silent, a new plural 
others was formed. 

Other for some time was used as a plural, both in M.E. and 
in the seventeenth century. Cp. other some = some others. 

Another, any other, none other, some other, are forms 
that arose in the thirteenth century. 

Other the like = M.E. otherlike, occurs in Hooker, v. i. 3. 

170. One another, each other, are sometimes 
called reciprocal pronouns, but they are not com- 
pounds. They love one another; they love each other 
= they love — one (loves) another ; they love — each 
(loves) the other. 

171. Else (O.E. dies), is the genitive case of an 
old pronominal root el = other (Cp. Lat. alius). 

We find its pronominal character kept up in what else, O.E. 
elles hwat. Warner [Albion's England, p. 178) has elswhai , 
cp. aught else, nothing else. 
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Becon constantly uses what other thing for whai else. So in 

Hooker, t. xx. 6. 
*' For whai else is the Law but the Gospel foreshewed ? " 
•* What other the Gospel than the Law fulfilled ? " 
Other where = elsewhere in Hooker, v. xi. 12. 
Else is used substantively in the sense of something else in the 

following passage. 
** What's that she mumbles? The devil's paternoster ? Would 
it were else" — Ford, Witch of Edmonton, ii. i. 

172. Some demonstratives become indefinites. Cp. this and 
that ; such and such ; he knew not which was which ; ilk and ilk 
hi the Ayenbite, p. 54 ; he and he ■■ one — another. — Pier's 
Plowman, B. p. 226 ; Cua.\jcis.k*s Knight s Tale, 11. 1756 — 1 761. 

" TTiis would, I have, and that^ and then I desire to be such 
and suchJ** — (Burton, Anat, of Mel, ed. 1845, p. 185. 
''^^f^ takes upon him temperance, holiness, another austerity, 
a third an affected kind of simplicity, when, as indeed 
he, and he, and he, and the rest are ' hypocrites, ambi- 
dexters,' outsides, so many turning pictures, a lion on 
the one side, a lamb on the other." — lb, p. 34. 
" In with the polax preseth he and he ; 
By hjmde the maste begynneth he to fle." 

Chaucer, ed. Morris, v. p. 296. 
" Then was I dubde as true precise, 
And faithfid by and by ; 
And none was compted hoate enough 
Save he and he and I. — D rant's Horace, 
See Palladius, Husbondrie, p. 126, L 610; Burton, Anat, of 
Mel, ed. 1845, P- ^* 

173. Enough (O.E. gendh, £.£. inch, inoi, M.E. inough, 
ynough, anough, inow, enogh.) 

We sometimes meet with the plural, enow, anow, (M.E. 
tnowe, anowe), 

174. The words sundry, divers, certain, and several, have 
acquired more or less the force of indefinite pronouns. 

" They had their several ( ■=» separate) partitions for heathen 
nations, their several for the people ..., their several for 
men, their several for women, their several for the 
priests, and for the high priest alone their several," — 
HOOKBR, V. xiv. I. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE VERB. 



175. Verbs may be classified, according to their 
meaning, as Transitive and Intransitive. 

Transitive verbs express an action which does 
not terminate in the agent, but passes over to an 
object j as, " he learns his lesson." Transitive verb.s 
are used reflexively; as, "^ killed himself ;^* "sit 
thee down^^ and reciprocally, as ^^they helped one 
another ^'^ 

Intransitive verbs express an action that is con- 
fined to the agent, as, " com grows J* Some intransitive 
verbs, by the addition of a preposition, become tran- 
sitive j as, " the man laughs at the boy ; " " he talks of 
himself." Sometimes verbs compounded with pre- 
positions become transitive; cp. come and overcome^ 
speak and bespeak^ go and forgo, &c. 

176. Some intransitive verbs have a causative form 
which is always transitive, as. 



Intrans. 


Trans. 


fall 


fell 


sit 


set 


n&t 


raise 
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As we are not now able to form new causative verbs, 
we are often obliged to give a causative meaning to an 
intransitive verb, and it then takes an object; as, 
''he flies his kite;' ''he ran the knife into his l^^ 
Intransitive verbs may take a noun of kindred mean- 
ing as object; as, "?ie lived a good life^^ "he died a 
horrible deaths 

\*l*l. Verbs used with the third person only are 
called Impersonal verbs, zs "me thinks" "it 
rainSy* &c. These verbs were much more numerous 
in the older stages of the language. (See Syntax of 
Impersonal Verbs). 

178. The verb af&ms action, or existence of a 
subject under certain conditions or relations, called 
voice, mood, tense, number, person. In some 
languages the verbal root undergoes a change of form 
to express these various relations. 



Voice. 

179. Transitive verbs have two voices, the Active 
and the Passive. When a verb is used in the 
Active Voice, the subject of the verb represents 
the actor, or agent; as, "the lion killed the elephant** 
A verb is said to be in the Passive Voice where 
the subject denotes the object to which the action is 
directed ; as, " the elephant was killed by the lionJ* 

In English we have no inflexions for the passive 
voice, as in Latin and Greek, but express the same 
notion by means of the passive participle and the 
verb to be. We have a very good substitute for the 
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passive form in the use of an indefinite pronoun for 
the subject of the verb ; as, " somdfody killed the hoy " 
= the boy was killed ; " one knows not how it hap* 
pefud^^ = it is not known how it happened ; " they 
say" = it is said. We can also express the passive 
voice by means of the verb Ife, and a verbal noun ; as, 
" the book is printing" (= ^^ the book is a printing" = 
" the book is in printing^*) = " the book is being 
printed" 

The passive voice has grown out of reflexive verbs. The r in 
amo-r is supposed to be a corruption of the pronoun se, Cp. 
Fr. £appder^ "to be called." Of the Teutonic languages only 
the Scandinavian dialects have formed a passive voice by mean^ 
of the suffix st = sk =^ sik = self^ Lat. se ; we have instances 
of this in busk^ "to prepare onesdf," "to be ready," and bask 
from bake. 



Mood. 

180. Mood has reference to the manner or mode 
in which anything is predicated of the subject 

The Indicative mood makes a direct assertion, 
or asks some direct question about a fact ; as, ^^John 
has a book" '* Has John a book ? " 

The Subjunctive mood expresses some condition 
or supposition, as " I may go, if the day be fine ; " 
" Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty ; " " Ifad 
I the book, I would give it to you ; *' " Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him." 

As the Subjunctive mood depends upon the 
construction of sentences, its peculiarities belong to 
Syntax. The Subjunctive is almost gone out of use; 
its place is supplied by auxiliary words. 

K a 
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The Imperative mood expresses a command, 
entreaty, desire, request, &c., as, ^^ follow me,'* ^^ grant 
our request.** 

In this mood we employ the verbal root without 
any inflexion. It has only one person, the second 
(singular and plural). In the oldest southern English 
the plural took the termination -th. 

Some languages inflect the imperative mood for all 
persons. We have a substitute for the first and third 
persons in the use of let ; " let me call," " let him 
call." In old English let = cause. Formerly the 
Subjunctive had the sense of the Imperative, traces of 
which we have in such expressions as, 

««But/fl//Ifir8t 
Amongst my sorrows, ere my treacherous hand, 
Touch holy things.*' 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Maid*M 
Tragedy f Act. iii. Sc I. 
" My soul turn from them, turn we to survey." 

Goldsmith, Trav, 165. 
^^ Fall he that must beneath his rival's arms." — Pope. 

The Infinitive mood is an abstract noun, and has 
no inflexions for voice, mood, &c. ; as, " to see^^ " to 
knou'J^ See p. 164 for a fuller treatment of the Infini- 
tive Mood. 

Participles are verbal adjectives, and alwa3rs 
refer to some noun in the sentence. Many adjectives 
take a participial form in -ing, or -ed, or -en. See 
§ 76, p. 59- 

" Thou to the untamed horst 
Didst use the conquering bit ; 
And here the well-shaped oar, 
By skilled hands deftly //m/. 
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Still leapeth through the sea, 

Following in wondrous guise 

The feur Nereids with their hundred feet." 

Plumptre's (Edipus at Colonus. 

A Verbal Noun in -ing (O.E. -ung), often cor- 
responds to a Latin gerund, as *' he thanked him for 
saving his life." Here saving is not a participle, 
because ^*/or saving^* represents an older, "/?r the 
saving of" 

** Thonkyng himy&r the saving of his life." 

Gesta Rom, p. 7. 
" In knowing of the tid of day." 

Chaucer, Astrolabe^ p. 19. 
*' Concerning the means of procuring unity, men must beware 
that in the procuring or mf/;;//{>i^<7/'religious \mity, they 
do not dissolve and deface the laws of charity and of 
human society." — Bacon, Essays, 3. 

Hen procuring = the procuring of , 

In such expressions as a **w(tlking stick" *'the church-going 
bell," the words walking and going are verbal nouns. In the 
earlier periods these nouns in 'ing were preceded by various pre- 
positions — an, a, on, in, at, to. 



(( 



He sent Ancus his sones an hontynge** 

Trevisa, iii. 87. 

We han a wyndowe a wirchyng," 

Piers Plowman, B. p. 34. 
He fel on slepynge,** 

Generides, 20X. 

While it was in doynge!* 

Trevisa, iii. 97. 

" While it was in workyng," 

Hardyng. 

** At huntyng he sleugh his father." 

lb. 



(( 



(( 



i( 
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" If she were going to hangings no gallows should part us." 

Massinger, Virgin Martyr^ II. 3. 
" Hou hue Absolon to hongynge brouhte." 

Piers Plowmatty C. p. 64. 
These verbal nouns may take an adjective or a demonstrative 
before them. They may also be used like an ordinary noun as 
the subject or object of a sentence. 



Tense. 

181. Verbs undergo a modification to indicate 
time. These forms are called Tenses. In the 
oldest period the verb was inflected for the present 
and perfect tenses only. 

There was in O.E. no distinct form for the future, 
its place being supplied by the present. Cp. " he goes 
to town to-morrow." There were, however, traces of a 
past indefinite tense formed by the verb was, and the 
imperfect participle. The perfect and past tenses 
were expressed by one form. 

In the thirteenth century we find the modem future 
expressed by the auxiliaries shall and will. In the 
fourteenth century we find (i) the present imperfect 
(continuous) formed by the verb be, and the present 
participle ; (2) the perfect expressed by the auxiliary 
have and the passive participle ; as well as the em- 
phatic form of the present and past tenses, with the 
auxiliary do. 

The growth of new forms render a fuller classifi- 
cation of the tenses necessary. The three simple 
tenses, Present, Past, and Future, have four 
varieties, (i) indefinite, (2) imperfect, (3) per- 
fect, (4) perfect continuous. 

The fourth variety belongs only to the Active Voice. 
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For I praise and I praised we sometimes use I 
do praise, I did praise, which are mostly em- 
phatic. (See Do under the heading, Auxiliary 
Verbs.) In the modern stage of the language verbs 
undergo change of form only for the present and 
past tenses. 

Number. 

182. Verbs are modified to express the number 
and person of the subject. There are two num. 
bers, Singular and Plural ; and three persons 
in each number, First, Second, and Third. In- 
flexions for number have all disappeared, except in 
the verb to be. The person-endings are preserved 
only in the singular number of the present and past 
tenses of the Indicative mood. 

For the origin of the inflexions that mark person, 
see Verbal Inflexions, § 200, p. 159. 

Conjugation. 

183. Verbs are classified, according to their mode 
of expressing the past tense, into Strong and Weak 
Verbs. 

Strong Verbs form their past tense by change of 
the root vowel ; nothing is added to the root, as, fall, 
fell, fallen. All passive participles of strong verbs 
once ended in -en ; but this ending has been dropped 
in very many passive participles of this conjugation. 

Weak Verbs form their past tense by adding to 
the root of the present the letter -d, or -t. The vowel 
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c sometimes serves to unite the suffix -d to the root 
The passive participles of Weak Verbs end in -d, or -t. 
Verbs that have vowel change in the past tense, 
as well as the suffix -d, are not strong verbs. The 
vowel change in told, bought, taught, has not the 
same origin as that in strong verbs. 

The strong conjugation includes the oldest verbs in the lan- 
guage. Because this process of vowel change is no longer a 
regular one, we call these verbs irregular. 

Very many, strong verbs have disappeared from the language : 
many have gone over altogether to the weak conjugation ; some 
have become weak in the past tense, others in the passive 
participle. 

A few have lost their past tense and have taken the passive 
participle instead, as bit from bitten instead of boot (= he 
did bite), while others again have lost their old past participle, 
and have taken instead of it the past tense, as, stood for 
standen. 



Strong Verbs. 
Origin of Vowel Change in the Past Tense. 

184. The oldest mode of forming the perfect tense 
in the Indo-European languages was by reduplication, 
as, iri'<l>€vya, &c., Lat. pe-pendiy &c. We have only 
one verb of this class in modern English, the verb 
did, Cp. Lat dedi. 

In the oldest stages of the language, reduplicated 
forms were more numerous, as hfiht (our hight\ called^ 
from hatan, to call. The Gothic haihaity shows 
the reduplication more plainly than the O.E. Mht, 
On comparing the Gothic verb haihald with the 
O.E. heoldy and our hdd^ we see that vowel change has 
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arisen out of an original reduplication ; but we are 
not able to trace all the past tenses of strong verbs to 
an earlier reduplicated form. Those that can be so 
traced form a class by themselves, which we shall call 
the First Division^ and the remainder, the Second 
Divisian, 

First Division. 

185. The first division consists of two classes of 
verbs, (i) those whose passive participles preserve the 
vowel of the present ; (2) those whose passive parti- 
ciples have vowel change. 

186. Division L — Class L 











O.E. 




PRBS. 


Past: 


Pass. Pakt. 


Pbrs. 


Past 


Pass. Pakt 


a, 0, ea 


e 


a, 


ea, d, 


eo, e 


ea, a 


&1I 


fell 


faUen 


fealle 


feoU 


feallen 


hang 
hold 


hung 
held 


hung 
held, holden 


hange 
healde 


h6ng 
heold 


hangen 
kealden 


blow 


blew 


blown 


bUtwe 


bleow 


bliwen 


know 


knew 


known 


cnAwe 


cneow 


cnAwen 


grow 
throw 


threw 


BTown 
thrown 


grdwe 
thrfiwe 


neow 
threow 


grdwen 
UirAwen 


crow 


crew 
[crowed*] 


crown 
[crowed] 


crftwe 


creow 


crftwen 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


befite 


beot 


beftten 


gang 


[went] 


cone 
[mowed] 


gange 


geong 


gangen 


mow 


[mowed] 


mfiwe 


meow 


mAwen 






mown 








sow 


sowed] 


sown 


sftwe 


seow 


stwen 


hew 


hewed] 


[hewed] 
hewn 


hefiwe 


heow 


hefiwea 



(i) The following verbs once belonged to this class : flow, 
fold, low, leap, let, row, span, sleep, sweep, walk, wel^ 
weep. 

(a) As early as the fourteenth century we find weak past tenses 
of the verbs know, blow, g^ow, leap, walk. 

(3) Fold. In the English Bible {Nahum x. 10) we find p. p. 
folden. Cotgrave has unfolden. 

< The words in brackets are the ordinary forms now in use. 
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(4) Held, is an instance of a passive participle being replaced 
by a past tense. This arose Uxrongh the dropping of ^n in 
holden, which left hold as the passive participle, in no wise 
differing in form from the present tense. Cp. sU>od for stand = 
standen, 

(5) Hew retained its strong past tense as late as the sixteenth 
century. 

** And (he) hew it al to smal peces." — St, yuliana^ p. 85. 
" And the yere folow5mge Kyng Wyllyam hewe downe moche 

of the wood.'* — Fabyan, Chronicle^ p. 250. 
Hewn and mown are mostly used as adjectives, as, '' hewn 
stones," " mown grass." 

(6) Hang. The old preterite was heng (See Chaucer, ProL 
1. 160). The past hung seems to have arisen from the M.£. form 
of the past participle hongen (pronounced like the in someY 

" Me )>ou3te I saw a wyn-tre 
On )7is tre, on vche a bowse 
Henge grapes })icke ynowse : 
Of Ik) grapes })at ])ere Jtong 
In a coupe me ))ou5te I wrong." 

Cursor Mundi, T. 1. 4413. 

Hardyng {Chronicle^ p. 310) uses hong for hung (p. p.) : — 

** On Sainct Andrewes day thei wer drawe and hong." 
'* With ropes were thou bounde and on the gallowe honge.** 

Fabyan, Chronicle, p. 43a 

(7) Sew = sewed, 

*' An husband that sm god sed apon his land." — Met, Horn, 

p. 145- 

(8) Welk = walked, 

** A man welh thoru a wod his wai " — Cursor Mundi, Editt' 

burgh MS, 
** And than we welk forth." — Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, 

vol. i. p. III. 

(9) Leep (lep) = leaped. 

• For which his hors for feere gan to tume, 
And leep asyde, and foundred as he leep,"*^ 

Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1. i828« 
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(10) Flowed. The O. £. fleow became in £. E. JUaw^ fleau ; 
in M.E. flew is used as the past of fly ox flee, 

" The flood that cvyrflm al the world,"— Capgraye, p. 17. 

(11) Slep = steeped, 

"Thre daies slep he al on-on." — 0,E, Misc, p. 24. 

(12) Wep = weeped, 

'* Swiche teares wep ure drihten." — 0,E, Horn. II, p. 145. 



187. Division I. — Class II. 











O.E. 




Prbs. 


Past 


Pass. Part. 


Pkbs. 


Past 


Pass. Pakt 


• 

1 


a, u, ou 


u, ou 


• 

1 


a 


U 


begin 


began 


begun 


on-ginne' 


on-gann 


on-gunnea 


ding 


dang 

[dung] 
domb 


dung 


dinge 


dang 


dungea 


dimb 


[dunbed] 


dimbe 


damb 


dumbeo 




[dimbed] 










drink 


drank 


drunk 


drince 


dranc 


druncen 


run 


ran 


run 


rinne, yme 


ran, am 


runnen 


swim 


swam 


swum 


swimme 




swummen 


^in 


span [spun] 


spun 


spinne 


spann 


spunnen 


^°9. 


sang 


sung 


singe 


sang 


sungen 


shnnjc 


shrank 


shrunk 


smce 


sane 


suncen 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


scrince 


scranc 


scruncen 


fling 


flang[fltmg] flung 


^ 


— 


— 


sling 


slang[slung] slung 


— 


— 


— 


ring 
sU^ 


rang 
slunk 


rung 
slung 


hringe 


hrang 


hrungen 


siMring 


sprang 
stangCstung 


sprung 


springe 


sprang 


sprungen 


stmg 


1 stung 


stinge 


stang 


stungen 


swing 


swang 


swung 


swinge 


swang 


SMTungen 




[swung] 










wring 


wrang 
[wrung] 


wrung 


wringe 


wrang 


wrungen 


win 


wan [won] 


won 


^ 


— 


— 


bind 


bound 


bounden 

[bound] 
found 


binde 


band 


bunden 


And 


found 


finde 


fand 


funden 


fight 


fought 


fought 


^ 


— 


— 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grinde 


grand 


grunden 


wind 


wound 


wound 


^ 


— 


— 


e 








e 


ea 





help 


holp 
[Kdped] 


holpen 
[hdped] 


helpe 


healp 


holpen 


meh 


mot 
[melted] 


molten 
[melted] 


melte 


mealt 


molten 


iwell 


[swdled] 


swollen 
[sweUed] 


swelle 


sweal 


swollen 


burst 


burst 


burst 


berste 


bearst 


borsten 



' All these verbs had a plural form in a ;— ' tw » clunfOHt &c. = we dung, 
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(i) To this class once belonged bellow, burn, ding, delve, 
carve, milk, mourn, starve, swallow, stint, spurn, thrash, 
wink, yield. 

(2) Bounden, drunken, molten, shrunken, sunken, are 
still occasionally used as adjectives, 

(3) The forms in u {spun^ clung) have arisen from the passive 
participle. 

(4) The ou in bound, &c. stands for an older o or a. Thb ou 
is probably due to the u in the past participle which in M.E. 
became ou ; thus the 0.£. funden = M.E. founden, Cp. 0.£. 
cu, hu = M.E. cou, hou = Eng. caWf how. 

(5) Clomb = climbed, 

•* So ciomb this first grand thief into God's fold." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 193. 

" We forded the river, and clomh the high hill." 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, 1. 6. 

(6) Swal = swelled, • 

'* And [he] swcUle and become grete." 

La Tour Landry, p. 37. 

** Hir thought it swcU so sore about hir hert." 

Chaucer, C, T, 1. 6549. 

(7) Dalf = delved, 

*' When Adam dalve and Eve span. 
Who was then the gentleman ? " 

PiLKiNGTON, p. 125 ; see Pier^ 
Plowman, B. vi. 193. 

*' Whenne thai be dolven in her den." 

Babees Book, p. 52. 

(8) Halp - helped. 

" This good lady she halpe,'' 

La Tour Landry, p. 136. 

'• Those that be in hell cannot be holpen by it [prayer]." — 
Grindal, Rem, p. 34. 
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(9) Yald = yielded, 

*'Ue yalde ayen the sight nnto this good man."— La Tour 
Landry, p. 102. 
*' He yald hym creaunt to Crist." 

Piers Plowman^ ed. Wright, 1. 7810, B. xii. 193. 

Surrey has the old past participle yolden ; Fabyan has yolded, 

(10) Foughten ^ fought {^.^^, 

" This yere was the felde of Dykysmewy2w^/4/^." — Fabyan, 
p. 683. 
" On \he foughten field." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 41a 

(it) Malt = melted. 

** And the metalle be the hete of the fire malt,** 

Capgrave, p. 9. 

(12) Dang = dinged, 

** That thai suld tak kobille stanes. 
And ding his teth out all at anes ; 
And when thai with the stanes him dang, 
He stode ay laghand tham omang." 

MS, Hart, 4196, fol. 17a 

(13) Carf = carved, 

** And carfhyiom his fader at the table." 

Chaucer, ProL 1. 100. 

** Tho was he corven out of his hameys." 

The Knightes Tale, 1. 1838. 

(14) Starf = starved^ died. 

'* — Kyng Capaneus 
That starf at Thebes." 

lb. 1. 935. 

(15) Wonk = winked, 

** He wonk, and gan about hyme to behold." 

Lancet, of the Laik, 1. 1058. 

(16) Burst (past) has come in through the old p. p. borsten 
or bursten. The true past is brast or barst. 

*' And ute as a brok it brctst })e strand." 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 6392. 
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iSS. Second Division, 
Division II. — Class I. 











O.E. 




PRBS. 


Past 


Pass. Part. 


Pkbs. 


Past 


Pass. Part, 


ea 


o(.) 





e 


se 





(z)bear 
break 


bore, bare* 
broke, 
brake* 


bom 
broken 


bere 


^acr 


boren 


shear 


[sheared] 


shorn 

[sheared] 
spoken 


scere 


scaer 


scores 


speak 


spoke, 

spake* 
stole 


sprece 


spraec 


spreceo 


steal 


stolen 


st^Je 


stael 


stolen 


tear 


tore, tare* 


torn 


tere 


taer 


toren 


(3) come 


came 


come 


cume 


com 


cumen 



(i) The old verbs nim (take), quell once belonged to this 
class. 

(2) The O.E. se became m M.E. a (cp. the archaic forms 
bare, spake, brake), and o. 

(3) The n of the p.p. in M.E. was often dropped in all 
dialects except the Northern. We find in Shakespeare many 
instances of these curtailed forms, as, broke, spokfe, stole, for 
broken^ spoken^ stolen. 

(4) Shear. The old past tense was share or shore. 

First he skar a-two here throtes." — Havelok, L 1413. 
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II.—Class II. 












O.E. 




PRBS. 


Past 


Pass. Part. 


Prb& 


Past 


Pass. Pak^. 


• 

1 


a 


• 

1 


i, e 


«, (ea) 


e 


(x)bid 

r 

sit 


bade, bid 
gave 
lay 
sat 


bidden, bid 
given 
Ben,* lain 
sat 


bidde 
eife 
ucge 
sitte 


baed 
geaf 
laeg 
saet 


beden 
gifen 
legea 
seten 


ea, (ee), e 


a.{o) 


ea, (ee,) 








(2) eat 
get 
tread 

see 

weave 


ate 

gat, got 
trod 

saw 

wove 

quodi 


eaten 

gotten,* got 
trodden, 

trod 
seen 
woven 


ete 

-gite 

trede 

seo. seohe 
were 
cwethe 
[wese] 


set 

-geat 

tracd 

seah 
w«f 
cwaeth 
waes 


eten 

-geten 

tredea 

ge-s6n 
wefen 
cwedett 
wesea 



Words marked thus * are archaic. 
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(i) Quoth is now used as a present tense. The root of the 
present is seen in bequeathe^ the old preterite of which was 
Hjuath: — 

<' [He] hiquath his serke to his love." 

GesL Rom, 23. 

(2) Fret, knead, wreak, and mete (measure), once belonged 
to this conjugation. 

(3) The old form lien occurs in Gen. xxvL 10, /V. Ixviii. In 
Tyndall it is spelt l3nie, lyen. 

(4) The past tenses of wreak In M.E. were v)rek and wrak ; 
p.p. ywrokm, Spenser uses the p.p. wroken. Surrey has un» 
wrokifi = unrevenged, 

(5) The o in trod, got, quoth, arises out of M.E. a = 
O.E. = «. 

(6) Scott (Waverley^ xi.) has eat = ate. Shakespeare {King 
John I. I.), has eat = eaten \ O.E. se becomes M.E. e(ee), as 
well as a; hence M.E. eet = eat = ate. 

** Butter and bred thai ete al-sua." 

C, Mundi, G., L 2715. 
** Butter and breed thei eet also."— /^. T. 



190. Division II. — Class III. 



PRBS. 


Past 


Pass. Part. 


Prbs. 


Past 


Pass. Pari 


a 


0, 00, e 


a(o) 


a 





a 


awmke 


awoke 


awoke 


wace 


wdc 


wacen 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 








lade 


[laded] 


Iaden[laded] 


hiade 


hldd 


hladen 


grave, 


[graved] 


[graved] 


grafe 


grdf 


giafen 


engrave 
stand 


stood 


graven 
stood 


stande 


stdd 


standen 


shave 


[shaved] 


shaven 
[shaved] 


scaf 


scdf 


scafen 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


scace 


scdc 


scaoen 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


swerige 


sw6r 


sworen 


take 


took 


taken 


tace 


tdc 


tacen 


draw 

slay 


drew 
slew 


drawn 
slain 


draee 
sleahhe 


di^h 
sldh 





(i) To this class of verbs once belonged ache, bake, fare, 
gnaw, heave, laugh, shape, step, wade, wash, wax, yeU. 

(2) The past tense is often used for the past participle, as 
mistook =r mistaken {Jul. Casar, T. 2 ; Milton's Arcades), 
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•hook = ihaken {Paradise Lost, vi., 219); stood has taken 
the place of the p.p. standen, or stonden. 

(3) Sware for swore occurs in Mark, vi,, 25. The a is not 
original, bat probably arose through the M.£. jzMjf=sxie<«r, which 
caused it to be classed with spaAe, bare, &c. Cp. L 1618 in 
Cursor Mundi, where '*he suarlas ath" in Cotton MS. (Nor- 
thern dialect) = "he szuor an 00th" in Trin. MS. (Midland 
dialect). 

(4) Bake. The old p. p. baken occurs in Levit, iL 4. 

" myn hungir book thi blisfiil breed." 

Pol. Rel, Love Poenis, p. 191. 

** — benes and hxtn ybt^en togideres." 

Purs Plowman, vL B. 1S4, p. 102. 

(5) Gnaw was once conjugated like draw, slay. In M.£. 
we find gnaw and gnew ; gnew was used late in the sixteenth 
century. The p.p. be-gnawn occurs in the Taming of the Shrew, 

• • • 

ui. 2. 

*' j)at hostgnow up al bidene." — Cursor Mundt, G. 1. 6043. 
" So depe hi [rasours] wode zihSl gnowe.^* — St, Juliana, p, 85. 

(6) Heave. For heaved we sometimes find hove and 
heft. 

The O.E. pret was hdf, E.E. ha;/, heof, he/, M.E. hef, hove, 

** She hef hir heued heycr." — Chaucer, Boethius, 1, 5141, 

" Ure lafdi this daiwas hoven into heuene." — O.E, Horn, 

IL p. 167. 

(7) Shape. The old past tense shope, was in use in the 
sixteenth century. 

" I shoop me into shroudes." 

Piers Plowman, B. Prol. 2. 
•* But at the last god shope a remedy." 

HiCKSCORNER, p. 1 63, ed. 1 874. 

The p.p. occurs in mvi-shapen, ill-shapen, See/*r. li. 5. 

(8) Grave. We have the old pp. as an adjective in ''a 
graveft image." 
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The verb to grave once signified to bury, 

" In Ebron hir^i^ Abraham, 
Thar first yn& graven hali Adam." 

C, Mundiy G. L 3213. 

(9) Lade. We find as passive participle loden, loaden, 
As well as laden. 

(10) Wash. The old p.p. was retained very late in un« 
▼ashen. 

" Hir body wessch with water." 

Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1. 1425. 

(11) Wax to grow. Spenser has wax past, and woxen p.p., 
waxen = grown, occurs in Gen, xix. 13, Leu, xxv. 39. 

" )>ai stod )>an still and wex no more." 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 142a 



191. Division II.— Class IV. 



Pact. 


Past 


i (long) 





a-bide 
bite 
drive 
chide 

ride 


abode 
bit 
drove 
chode,* 
chid 
rode, rid* 


rise 
rive 

•lune 

•hrive 

tlide 


rose 

rove [rived] 

shone 

shrove 

slid 


cnute 
•tride 
thrive 


smote, smit* 
strode 
throve, 
thrived 


fvrite 


wrote, writ* 


strike 


•truck 


strive 


strove 



i (short) 

abode,abideu* 
bitten 
driven 
chidden, 

chid 
ridden, rid 
risen 

riven [rived] 
shone 
shriven 
slidden, slid 
smitten 
stridden 
thriven, 

throve* 
written, 

writ* 
struck, 

stricken 
striven 



PRBS. 

t 

btde 
bite 
dilfe 
dde 

ride 
rise 

sdne 

sciife 

slide 

smite 

strithe 



write 
strice 



Past 



b&d 
bfit 
drftf 
did 

rftd 
ris 

scSn 

scrSf 

sl&d 

smSt 

strHth 



wriU 
strfic 



Pass. Pa«t, 

1 

biden . 
biten 
drifen 
dden 

riden 
risen 

sdnen 

gescrifen 

sliden 

smtten 

strithen 

writea 
stricea 



• Obsolete. 
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(i) To tliis class once belonged 'gripe, flite (strive), glide, 
reap, slit, spew, sigh, wreathe. 

(2) The o in this class of verbs stands for an older a, which 
occurs in the archaic forms drave {yosh, xvi. 10, Spenser, F, Q, 
VI. vii. 12); strake {Acts, xxviL 17); strave (Surrey). 

(3) Bit (cp. the old past tenses rid, slid, writ, smit), is bor- 
rowed from the pass, participle. The true form is bot, or boot. 

"The serpent doot the grehounde grevously." 

Gesf, Ram, 87. 

(4) Shone, abode, struck (p. p.) show how the past tense 
has replaced the older passive participle. 

" Till the sunne haveth sinenJ* 
s= Till the sun hath shone. 

0.E, Miscell, p. I. 
" Yf he had abydm at home." 

La Tour Landry, p. 170. 
** Well stricken in years." 

Luke x, 1 \ see Ps, liii. 4. 
Shakespeare has, 

'* Struck in yeaLt%,'*—Rich. III. i. i. 

(5) Wreathen sometimes occurs as the p.p. of wreathe, or 
writhe. 

" Wreaiken hair." 

Latimer; srq Exodus, xxviiL 14, 22, 
24»2S. 

The M.E. past of wrethe was wrooth or wroth. In the 
sixteenth century we find writhe used as a past tense. 
" He writhe her necke in sonder." 

Stubs, The Anatomie of Abuses, p. 67, ed. 158$. 

(6) " He grop [griped] an axe, that was fill god." 

Havelok, 1. 1776. 

(7) "I thair chaulis raf [rived] in tua." 

Cursor Mundi, G. p. 433. 

(8) •* He slod [sUd] slijle a-down." 

Will, of Paleme, L 792. 

(9) ** The vapour, which that of the erthe^<«/ [glided]." 

Chaucer, C. 71 1 10707. 
(10) '* And Jacob chode with Laban ." 

Gen, xxxi. 36. 
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Division IL^Class V 


» 




PSBS. 


Past 


Pass. Part. 


Prbs. 


Past 


Pass. Pakt. 


ee, 00 


o 





eo 


ea 


o 


hCCJEO 


firoxe 


frozen 


freose 


IrdU 


fiporen 


seethe 


80d» 

[seethed] 


sodden.sod* 
[seethed] 


seothe 


se&th 


soden 


deare 


dove [deft] doveD[deft] 


deofe 


ddlf 


dofen 


ghootw 


diose 




ceose 


cefis 


coren 


lose 


Dost] 


[lost] lorn,* 
forlorn 


leose 


IdU 


loren 


•hooc 


shot 


shot, 
shotten* 


sceote 


sceiU 


scotea 


«y 


flew 


flown 


fleoge,fleohe 


fle&h 


flogea 



(1) Many weak verbs once belonged to this class, as, brooli;. 
bow, brew, chew, creep, crowd, dive, flee, fleet (float), 
lie lose, lock, greet, knot, reek^ rue, shove, smoke, snow, 
suck, slip, tug. 

(2) Clave occurs in the Bible for clove {Gen, xx. 3). 
Cloven has now only an adjectival force^ as in **chven 

foot" 

" It [sea] clef [chue C] and gaf him redi gate." 

Cursor Mundi^ G. 1. 6262. 
Cleave, "to cling to," is a weak verb, yet clave is found in 
Ruth^ i 14, as its past tense. 

(3) Lorn = losen, and forlorn = forhsen, are archaic 
forms. In the 0.£. p.p. the s has passed into an r (cp. tjuos 
and were^ &c). 

" After he had fair Una lorn,'' 

Spenser, F, Q, \, 42. 
" Thritti yeir es sij>en gan 
)>at i mi sun had losen dare." — Cursor Mundi, C. 1. 5363. 

(4) Froren =: frozen, 

"My heart blood is well m:g)\ froren (frozen) I feeL" 

lb, Shep, Col, Feb. 

** ^The parching air 

Bums^^w ( — frozen) and cold performs th* effect of fire." 

Milton, Par, Lost, 
"AyV^vwimur [wall]."— O. iff. Miscell, p. 151. 

(5) Chosen has replaced the old p.p. coren. 

" For hir childe thenne sho him chees.*' 

Cursor Mundt^ T. 1. 5643. 
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** He is to-fore alle othre i-coren*^ 

O.E, Misc, p. 98. 

(6) Seethe. In the Bible {Gen, xxv. 29), sod = bcUed 
occurs as the past tense. 

" Wortes or other herbes .... 
The whiche sche schredde and seeth for hir lyvinge." 

Chaucer, The Clerkes Tale, L 227. 
'* Some (fisch) thei solde and some thei sothe** 

Piers Plowman, 6. xv. 288. 
" Ysothe or ybake."— /^. p. 278. 
** I force not whether it be sodden or roast.'* 

The Four Elements, p. 35, ed. 1874. 
" Of all manner of dishes both sod-zxA roast." — Ih, p. 25. 

(7) ** Hit snew [snowed] to hem as hit were floure.** 

Cursor Mundi, T. 1. 6381. 



192. Some verbs that have now strong past tense 
or passive participle, were once weak.* 



Pres. 


Past 


Pass. Part 


betide 


betid* 


[betid] 


dig 


dug 


dug 




digged* 


digged* 


hide 


hid 


hidden, [hid] 


rot 


[rotted] 


rotten 


show 


[showed] 


shown 




[shewed] 


[shewed, showed] 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 




stack* 


— 


strew 


[strewed] 


strown 


spit 


spit,* spat 


spat, spitten* 


saw 


[sawed] 


sawn 


wear 


wore 
ware* 


worn 



The past tenses betid, hid, spit, spat, are only apparently 
strong. The M.E. forms betid-de, hid-de, spit-te, spat-te, (cp. 
rwat'te, sweated) were weak. 

' Forms marked thus * are archaic. Forms in brackets are 
weak. 
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193. Alphabstxcal \a^ of 


Strong Vviuis.' 


Pres. 




PkSt 


Pass. Part. 


abide 




abode 


abode 


arise 




arose 


arisen 


awake 




awoke 


awoke 






aiviiked* 


awaked. 


bake 




— 


baken 






baked 


baked 


bear (bi 


ring fo^) 


bore, bare* 


bom 


bear (carry) 


bore, bare* 


borne 


beat 




beat 


beaten 


begin 




b^;an 


b^un 


behold 




beheld 


beholden, beheld 


bid 




bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


bind 




bound 


bounden,* bound 


bite 




bit 


bitten, bit 


blow 




blew 


blown 


break 




broke, brake* 


broken 


burst 




burst 


burst, bursten* 


chide 




chode,* chid 


chidden, chid 


choose 




chose, chase* 


chosen 


cleave (split) 


dove 


doven 






clave* 


— 






cleft 


cleft 


cling 




clung 


dung 


climb 




domb 


— 






climbed 


climbed 


cling 




clang 


dung 


come 




came 


come 


crow 




crew 


crown 






crowed 


crowed 


do 




did 


done 


draw 




drew 


drawn 


drink 




drank 


drunk, drunken 


drive 




drove, drave* 


driven 


eat 




ate 


eaten 


faU 




fell 


fallen 



' The forms in italics are weak. Those marked • thus are 
archaie. 
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iS\ 



Pres. 


Past 


Pass. Part. 


fight 
find 


fought 
found 


foughten*, fought 
found 


fling 
fly 


flung, flang* 
flew 


flung 
flown 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forget 
fox«ake 


forgot 

forgat* 

forsook 


forgotten 

forgot* 

forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 
from, frore* 


get 


got, gat* 


got, gotten 


give 

go 
grave 


gave 
went 
graved 


given 

gone 

graven 


en-grave 
grind 


engraved 
ground 


en-graven* 

engraved 

ground 


grow 
hang 

heave 


grew 
hung 
hanged 
hove 


grown 

hung 

hangai 




heaved 


heaved 


help 
hew 


helped 


holpen 
helped 
hewn 




hewed 


hewed 


hold 


held 


held« holden 


know 


knew 


known 


lade 




laden, loaden 




laded 


laded 


Ue 


lay 


lain, lien* 


lose 




lorn, forlorn 




lost 


lost 


melt 


— 


molten 




melted 


melted 


mow 


— 


mown 




mowed 


mowed 


ride 


rode, rid* 


ridden, rid* 


ring 


rang, rang'' 


rung 
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Pret. 


Past 


Pass. Part 


rise 


rose 


risen 


rive 




riven 




rwed 


rhed 


mn 


ran 


run 


see 


saw 


seen 


seethe 


sod 


sodden, sod* 




seethed 


seethed 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shave 


shaved 


shaven, shaved 


shear 


sheared^ shore* 


shorn, sheared 


shine 


shone 


shone 




shined 


shined* 


shoot 


shot 


shot, shotten* 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 




shrunk* 


shrunken 


ling 


sang, sung* 


sung 


sink 


sank 


sunk, sunken 


sit 


sat 


sat, sitten* 


slay 


slew 


slain 


slide 


sHd 


slid, slidden 


sling 


slung, slang* 


slung 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


smite 


smote, smit* 


smitten, smit* 


sow 


— 


sown 




sowed 


sowed 


speak 


spoke, spake* 


spoken 


spin 


spun, span* 


spun 


spring 


sprung, sprang* 


sprung 


stand 


stood 


stood 


steal 


stole, stale* 


stolen 


sting 


stung, stang* 


stung 


stink 


stank 


stunk 


stride 


strode, strid* 


stridden 


strike 


struck 


struck 
stricken 


strive 


strove 


striven 


swear 


swore 
sware* 


sworn 


sweU 


swelled 


swollen, swelled 
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'53 


P*«s.* 


Past 


Pass. Part 


swim 


swam, swum* 


swam 


swing 


swung 


swung 


teke 


took 


taken 


tear 


tore, tare* 


torn 


thrive 


throve 


thriven 




thrived 


thrived 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


(read 


, trod 


trodden, trod 


wake 


woke 


— 




waked 


waked 


weave 


wove 


woven 


win 


won, wan* 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


wring 


wrung, wrang* 


wrung 


write 


wrote, writ* 

Weak Verbs. 


written 



194. The strong conjugation comprehends all primitive 
verbs ; to the weak belong all derivative and borrowed verbs. 

The weak conjugation is sometimes called the regular con* 
jugation, because the formation of the past tense of weak verbs 
by means of the suffix d, is the ordinary method now in use. 
TTie method of forming the past tense by reduplication and by 
vowel change, is quite obsolete. Children and uneducated 
persons often make the strong verbs conform to the weak con- 
jugation, and say seed for saw^ &c. We have done exactly the 
same with regard to many old verbs, as, shoved for shof^ brewed 
for brew^ &c. 

195. Weak Verbs form their past tense by means of 
the sufRx -d or -t 

In old English we find that this ending had a longer 
form -de, as, Ic ner-e-de I saved. This -de represents 
a more primitive dede = did, which is the past tense, 
(formed by reduplication) of the verb do. 

I loved = I love-did ; thou lovedest = thou 
love-didst, &c 
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196. The suflSx -d is united to the root by the con- 
oecting vowel -e, as, lov-e-d, command-e-d. 

(i) The connecting vowel, though preserved in 
writing, is dropped in pronunciation, except when the 
verbal root ends in a dental. Thus we loved, 
praised, thanked, are pronounced lovd, praizd, 
thankt ; but in commanded, and lifted, the -ed 
has, necessarily, its full pronunciation. 

The verbs of this dass in O.E. had the radical vowel short. 

For the reason of the change of d to t, see § p. 63, 
45. 

197. The passive participles also end in d or t. 
This suffix has not the same origin as the d of the past 
tense. 

198. The following verbs have no connecting 
vowel, and are sometimes called contracted verbs : — 

(2) a. Before the addition of the suffix -d, the 
radical vowel is shortened. 

Pres. Past Pass. Part, 

hear heard heard 

shoe shod shod 

flee fled fled 

b. If the root ends in d, the suffix -d is dropped^ 
and the radical vowel is shortened. 

feed fed fed 

lead led led 

read red red 

In the O.E. the past tenses of a and b were the same : cp. O.E. 
Inf. Past Pass Part. 

a, hyr-an (hear) hyr-de hyr-ed 
fed -an (feed) fiBd-de f^-ed 

b, Ised-an (lead) l^-de led-ed 

Flee^2& originally strong, see p. 140 ; meet^ met^ met has con 
formed to lead, &c. Cp. O.E. mHan, mit-te, nUt-ed, 
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la £.^. we find the shortened p.p. fed, led, &c The loss of 
the final e of the past tense, in tHe fifteenth century, reduced the 
past tense and the p.p. to the same form : thus, ledde became 
leddf or led. 

In some few verbs ending in a liquid, or combination of 
liquids, t has replaced the older d. 



Inf. 


Past 


Pass. Part. 


feel 


felt 


felt 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


smell 


smelt 


smelt 


mean 


meant 


meant 


dream 


dreamt 


dreamt 


bum 


burnt 


burnt 


d^l-an 


ddbl-de 


ged^l-ed 


baem-an 


baem-de 


baem-ed 



Cp. O.E. 



(3) The suffix -d (-t) *is often dropped after d, t, st, 
rt, ft, and the present, past, and passive participle, 
are identical in form. 



rid 


rid 


rid 


shred 


shred 


shred 


set 


set 


set 


shut 


shut 


shut 


cut 


cut 


cut 


put 


put 


put 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


lift 


lifti 


lift 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


cast 


cast 


cast 



In O.E. rtd dJM^ set were 

Inf. Past Pass. Part, 

i-hreddan dhred-de &-hredd-ed 

sett-an set-te sett-ed, set 

Shutt putf shredy spread, were perhaps similarly conjugated. 
Ctit, putf hurt, lift, &c. are not found in O.E. 
In Middle English the past tense had a form distinct from 
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the pass, participle, as, ridde, shredde^ setU^ cuUe^ &c We have 
now longer forms for some of the M.E. diorter ones ; qp. resU 
3= rest€d; wette =■ wetted^ &c. O.E. scyl-de = shielded; stylte 
3= stilied. 

(4) The suffix -t replaces d after p, f, s, ch, v. 
The radical vowel, if long, is shortened. 



Inf. 


PftSt 


Pass. Part 


creep 


crept 


crept 


weep 


wept 


wept 


kiss 


kist 


kist 


lose 


lost 


lost 


pitch 


pight 


pight* 


leave 


left 


left 


cleave 


cleft 


cleft 



The V in leaue^ cleave^ bereave^ was originally f. In M.E. 
rn^, wept in the past tense were crepte^ wepte : and also crep, 
uftp, (strong forms). 

(5) Verbs ending in Id, nd, rd, changed the d 
of the root into t, and the tense suffix is dropped. 

build built buUt 

gild guilded, gilt gilt 

bend bent bent 

send sent sent 

gird girt girt 

The t in the past tense of ^///, &c., stands for an original 
d + de, which became de, then te, and, lastly, t. This last 
change took place during the fourteenth century. 

In Elizabethan writers we meet with the longer forms, duUded, 
&C., and we have also two participial forms, the contracted, and 
the uncontracted, with slightly different meanings, as, gilt and 
gilded, bent and bended, blent and blended. 

In O.E. we find only the long forms of the p.p., as, gyrd-ed, 
send-ed^ &c. 

(6) Some few verbs have vowel-change with the 
addition of d or t in the past tense. 

* Archaic. 
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(0) tell told told 

sell sold sold 

{b) seek sought sought 

teach taught taught 

The change of vowel in these verbs is not the same as that in 
the strong verbs. It is the present that has changed. The root 
of tell is tal, which we preserve in tale, and tal-k. Cp. sell 
and sale. Between the root and the infinitive suffix there was 
once an i, which turned the a to e ; thus, root /a/, whence 
iali-en^ modified to teH-en or tell-en, Cp. man^ men. The o in 
told, sold, represents the older a of tale, talk, which was never 
modified by the lost suffix -i. 

The t in sought, &c., is due to the sharp ^ or ^ in seek. 
Under the influence of t, the guttural has become h, ox gh. 

In the seventeenth century we find rought, raught, straught, 
the past tenses of reck, reach^ stretch. 

In M.E. we had raughte = recked ; raughte = reached; 
straughte = stretched ; laughte = latched, seized. 

The verbs of this class were in 0.£. contracted in past tense 
and pass. part. 

199. The following weak verbs have some pecu- 
liarities that need explanation. 

Catch, caught, caught. This verb of Norman- 
French origin has followed the past tense &c. of 
E.E. lacchm, to catch, take ; lahte (past). 

Analagous to caught we find fraught, as well as freighted ; 
and distraught for distracted; also raught = reached in 
Shakespeare, Lav^s Labour Lost, iv. 2, 41 ; raught also = 
reft, Cp. 2 Hen. VI. Ii. 3, 43. 

** I raught his head from his body." 

Fierce Fenilesse, p. 82. 

Clothe, clad, clad. In O.E. we find cldthian^ 
(inf.) cl&tJwde (past), cldthod (p.p.), = M.E. ciothe 
{clethe), dothede {clethede, cledde\ cled, clad. 

In M.K we find ledde^ iadde, = led, which has pro- 
bably led to clad through ded = dedde = deihde. 
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Make, made, made. Made lost its radical k as 
early as the thirteenth century. In the fourteenth we 
find in the Northern dialects ma (inf ) and mas = makes, 
Cp. M.E. ta -=. to takCy tas = takes y tan = taken. 

Have, had, had ; O.E. habban, hcefde^ Jicefed; E.E. 
have^ hefde {hedde, hadde)^ ihafd {ihad). 

There was also a short form ha^ to have, from which 
comes has = haves. In the M.E. Northern dialect 
we find has. See Bruce, xiii. 642, (ed. Skeat). 

Say, said, said ; O.E. secgan, scegde, scegd. 

Lay, laid, laid ; O.E. lecgan^ lecgde^ lecgd. 

In say, lay (M.E. seye^^ leye)^ the y represents the 
older eg (g). 

Buy, bought, bought ; O.E. bycgan, bohte, boht. 
In M.E. buggen, bugge = to buy: and here the y re- 
presents an older g which makes its appearance in the 
past tense. Cp. slay and slaughter. 

Think) thought, thought ; O.E. thencan, thdhte^ 
thSht. 

The n is not radical ; cp. gange aild go; stand and 
stood. 

(Me)thinks, (me)thought, (me)thought ; O.E. 
thyncthj thuhte, thUht. 

Work, wrought, wrought ; O.K wyrcan, worhte^ 
worht. 

Wrought, as a past tense, is almost superseded 
by the more modem form, worked. 

Went was originally the past tense of wend. 
O.E. wendan, to turn^ go. It replaced the O.E. eo-de^ 
M.E. lede^ wde^ yode (past tense of the root i to go). 

Go (old form gang) was originally a strong verb, 
as is seen by its p.p. gone. 

Ago = agone is the p.p. of the O.E. verb agan. 
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to go ly, dapse. It is now used adverbially, as " a 
long time (^oP 

** By Saint Mary, and I wist that, I would be ago." 

HicKscoRNER, p. 1 67, ed. 1S74. 

" Who, think you, brought here this figure ? 
Certes, Lord Nature, 
Himself not long agone.** 

The Four Elements^ p. 28, ed. 1874. 

Do, did, done, is a reduplicated verb, and of 

course belongs to the strong conjugation of verbs. 

The Sanskrit dhAKo place is cognate with English do^ and its 
perfect dadhau is formed by reduplication, like English did' 

Verbal Inflexions. 
Personal Endings. 

200. Verbs are of two kinds, primary and derivative. 
All the strong verbs are of primary origin ; the weak 
verbs are of secondary formation. To bear is a pri- 
mary verb, because it is formed directly from the root, 
bar; but tell, as we have seen (p. 157), is formed 
from the nominal theme, tale, and is therefore a de- 
rivative verb. 

The root is the significant element in the verb, to 
which are added endings to mark person, tense, or 
mood. 

Sometimes the personal terminations are added 
directly to the verbal root, as in do-st, do-th, 
or by means of a connecting vowel, as in lov-e-$t, 
lov-e-th. 

The person-endings were originally pronominal 
roots placed after^ and compounded with, the verbal 
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root or theme, as if we were to say love-I, love- 
thouy love-he, &c. 

2 ox. The suffix of the first person singular, was 
originally m (for mi)y which we still retain in the 
verb, a-m. 

Cp. Lat 8U-m, Gr. cf-/u, Sansk. as-mi = I am^ Ger. bin, 
O.H.G. /f'm, O.E. (Northern) beom^ I be. 

202. The suffix of the second person singular is 
-St ; it was originally -t, which can be traced back to 
a suffix -ti, identical in origin with the root of thou. 
In the subjunctive mood this suffix is altogether lost. 

The original t occurs in shal-t, wil-t, ar-t. 

Strong verbs in O.E. lost this t of ti, and the second person 
singular ends only in e ; as, heold-e = held-e-8t, didst hold. 

This -St belonged only to weak verbs in the earliest period, 
but it was gradually extended to strong verbs in the fourteenth 
century. 

203. The suffix of the third person is -th (the root 
of the, tha-t) = he^ that. As early as the eleventh 
century, in the Northern dialects, th was softened to 
S ; but the former is now archaic 

In the past tense of strong and weak verbs, the 
endings in the first and third persons singular have 
altogether disappeared. 

204. In modem English we have no plural suffixes. 
In O.E. the indicative present plural of all persons 

ended in -th (originally the ending of the second person 
plural), as (i) ber-a-th ; (2)ber-a-th ; (3)ber-a-th. 
The past indicative and the subjunctive (present 
and past) ended all their persons in -n (the original 
suffix of the third person plural) ; as, subjunctive pre- 
sent find-e-n ; indicative past, fund-o-n, and sub- 
junctive past, fund-e-n, or fund-o-n. 
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In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we find 
the Southern dialect keeping -th for the present plural 
indicative, the Midland -n, and the Northern drop- 
ping all endings, or taking -s in the second and third 
persons. (See § 49, p. 31). 

In O.E. the personal endings were often dropped when the 
pronoun foUowed the verbs ; as ga ^tf = gath ge (go ye) ; ete 
we = eten we (eat we, let us eat). 

The plural in -en was in use up to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and a few examples are to be 
found in Spenser and Shakespeare; Hall, (contem- 
porary with Milton) uses it in his Satires, eg. 

** And angry bullets whistUn at his ear," 

vi. 46. 

In O.E. the imperative plural ended in -th, as nim- 
ath, take ye. In M.E. this ending was kept up in 
the Midland and Southern dialects, but not in the 
Northern dialect, where -s was used instead of it. 

205. Old English Conjugation of Verbs. 

STRONG VERBS. 





Active Voice, 






Nim-an, to take. 




Pres. Inf. 


Past 


Pass. Part. 


nim-an 


nam 


num-en 



Indicativb Mood. 
Present {and Future) Tense, 

Sing. Plur. 

1. ic nim-e I we nim-ath 

2. thd nim-est | ge nim-ath 

3. he nim-eth I hi nim-ath 

M 
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Past Tense, 



1. ic nam 

2. thiintm-e 

3. he nam 



we nam-on 
ge nam-on 
hi nam-on 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense, 



1. ic mm-e 

2. thii nim-e 

3. he nim-e 



1. ic nim-e 

2. thA ndm-e 

3. he nftm-e 



Past Tense, 



we mm-en 
ge nim-en 
hi riim-en 



we nflm^en' 
ge nAm-en 
hi nflm-en 



Imperative Mood. 

nim I nim-atb 

Simple In£ Pres. Part, 

nim-an nim-ende 

Dative Inf. Pass. Part. 

« 

nim-anne num-en 

WEAK VERBS. 





Active Voice, 




Infin. 


Preterite. 


Pas. Pftrt. 


ner-i-an [jsave) 


ner-^de 


ner-^d 


laf-»-an {lave) 


luf-^-de 


luf-^d 


h^-an [Jiear) 


hyr-de 


hjr-^d 



• *^ The oldest form of the past subjunctive plural ending was 
Vwv which afterwards became -on. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present {and Fuiur^ Tense, 

Sing. Pluf 

1. neri-e, lufig-e, h^-e I i. neri-ath, lufi-ath, hjr-ath 

2. neri-est, luf-ast, barest 2. neri-ath, lufi-atb, h^r-ath 

3. ner-eth, luf-ath, h^i-eth 1 3. neri-ath, lufi-ath, h^r-ath 

PcLsf Tense, 



1. ner-^de, luf-<7-de, hfr-de 

2. ner-^-de-st, \\i!^o de-st, 

h^-de-st 

3. ner-^-de, luf-i? de, hjr-de 



1. ner-^-d-on, luf-^dron, 

hjr-d-on 

2. ner-^-d-on, luf-^-d-on, 

h^-d-on 

3. ner-^-d-on, luf-<7.d-on, 

hyr-d-on 



Subjunctive Mood. 



f. 

2. \ neri-e, lufig-e, h^-e 

3- 



I. 

2. \ neri-en, lufig-en, h^-en 

3- 



Imperfect Tense, 

i,\ I. ) ner-^-d-en, 

2. > ner-^-de, luf-^de, hyr-de 2. V luf-^-d-en, 

3. ) , 3. ) hj^r-d-en 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Plur. 

2. ner-e, luf-a, h^r | 2. neri-ath, lufi-ath, hfr-ath 

Simple Infin. 
neri-an, lufi-an, h^r-an 

Dative Infin. 

neri-anne, lufi-anne, hjr-anne 

Pres. Participle. 

neri-ende, lufig-ende, h^r-ende 

Pass. Participle. 

tter-e-d, luf-^-d, h^r-^d 
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Infinitive Mood. 

^06. The infinitive is simply an abstract noun. In 
O.E. the infinitive ending was -an, as drinc-an, to 
drink. 

In the twelfth and following centuries, this -an 
became -en (-in) or e. 

In Wickliffe, the suffix is for the most part -e ; in 
Chaucer -en or -e. This -e after a time became 
silent, and the infinitive was only distinguished by 
the preposition to (except after an auxiliary verb), 
which at first belonged only to the dative or gerundial 
infinitive. 

" As ha schulde stupin and strecche forth that swire (neck). " 

Juliana^ B. p. 73, A.D. 1 2 10. 
'* In ful a bitter bath bathien icfa schal naked." 

O. E. MisceU. p. 180, A.D. 1246. 
" In a bytter bath ich schal bathe naked." 

Ib» p. 181, later version. 
"To bakbUe^ and to bosten: and bere fals witnesse." 

Ficrs Flowmaftf B. ii. 80. 

The infinitive in O.E. was inflected for the dative 
by the suffix -e, and was governed by the preposition 
to; as, t6 gehyrann-e, tc hear. This is some- 
times called the gerundial infinitive, in contradis- 
tinction to the simple or uninflected infinitive. 

It was used chiefly to express purpose ; it translated 
also Lat. supines, gerunds, future participles, and td 
with the subjunctive ; as, " what went ye out for to 
see^' " he is to blarney^ &c, 

Latin supine in 'um, 

" SdthHce at eode se ssedere his ssed id sd^vmne.** 
-■Verily outwent the sower to sow his seed. 

Matt, xiii 4. 
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Latin periphrastic conjugation in *rus and ^dus. 



** We sdfe magon se6than tha thing the tS sedthmne sind, 
and braedan th& thing the t6 bradmtu sind." 

s= We ourselves may seethe the things that are to be sodden, 
and roast the things that are to be roasted. 

iELFRIC. 

*' Hit is sceamu (6 tdlanne^ ac hit ne thdhte him nan sceamu t6 

ddnne:' 
= It is shameful to tell, but it appeared to him no shame 

to do. — Chronicle^ A.D. 1052. 

Latin supine in -u, 

"£the ... td findanney 
= Easy to find. 

Ps, Ixxvi. 16. 

Latin genitive of gerund. 

" Mihte td formenne:' 
= Power of forgiving, or to forgive. 

John xix. 10. 

Sometimes we find the dative infinitive used to mark the 

future. 

** Tlione calic \t ic t6 drincenne hsebbe." 
= The cup that I have to drink. 

Matt XX. 22. 
** Ic id drincenne habbe,^^ 
= Lat bibiturus sum. 

The gerundial ending not only took the same form as the 
simple infinitive, but it was often confounded with the present 
participle in 'Cnde^ or 'inde (later 'inge) in £. E. and M.E. 

•* Thcnne beginne we to fleonne ant tumeth to the lufte, ant 
this is al that we doth te deruen cristene men ant ^in 
to then uuele." — Juliana^ p. 44. 

** The synfulle (fasteth) for to clensen him, the rightwise for to 
wUtende his rightwisnesse.*' — 0,E, Horn* II. ^ ^'{« 
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"And jaf it to thre hondred vultures to ttynge" — Trevisa^ 
III. p. 131. Caxton's venion has **/>r to eU" 

" Also he fonde up . . newe manere titles and strikes to write 
amonge the lettres that were listere tt wrytinge and to 
spekynge,^^ — lb, ni. p. 249. 

That the participle in rnde could be confounded with the inf. 
in -en is seen in the following passage :- — 

'* But thanke Grod of heuen for that he hath the leuene 
And so thou schalt, my doustir, a good lijf lyvandey 

Baheet Book, p. 43. 



Participles. 

207, The present participle is formed by the suffix 
-ing, which has replaced M.E. -inde, -ende ; O.E. 
-end. 

The modem form -ing made its appearance in the 
Southern ^Jialects in the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; but the older form in -aniU was retained in the 
Northern dialects up to a very late period. (Cp. Ben 
Jonson's Sad Shepherd^ ii. 2). Spenser has the archaic 
forms ^itterand and trenchand for glittering and tren- 
chant. 

This change of -inde to -ing has caused great 
confusion between verbal nouns in -ing (0.£. -ung) 
and participles in -ing (see p. 133). 

" Woiumen jeueth lyf zsAfedymU to Kynges." 

Trevisa, III. p. 183. 
l^txt feelynde = feeding = sustenance. See 0,E, Horn, it. 
p. 177, L 23. 

The Passive participle in the oldest period had 
a prefix ge, which, after the Norman Conquest, was 
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reduced to (i, y, e). Milton has yclept = calUd. 
He wrongly adds it to a piesent participle in ''star 
ypointing.*^ 

The passive participle of all strong verbs ended in 
•en. In the thirteenth century we find n falling 
away; as, ifunde =z found; ibunde -=. boutid; very 
many of our strong verbs have lost their passive parti- 
ciples, and others at one time showed a tendency to 
do the same. Cp. spoke and eat in Shakspeare, for 
spoken and eaten. 

The passive participle of weak verbs ended in -d ; 
as, lov-c-d. The primitive form was -th, which is 
still preserved in un-cou-th, literally unknown; 
couth (0.£. cuth) being the p.p. of can. 

The adjectival character of the verbal suffixes -en (-n) and -ed, 
is seen by comparing them with the endings in gold-en^ silken; hoU 
headed^ ofi€-eyed^ &c. 

Anomalous Verbs. 

208. Be. The conjugation of the substantive verb 
contains three distinct roots> as, be, was. 







Indicative Mood. 










Present Tense. 








Sing. 








Plur. 




I. am 






I. 


are 




2. art 






2. 


are 




3. is 






3- 


are 






Fast Tense. 






I. 


was 






I. 


were 


a. 


wast, 


wcrt* 




2. 


were 


3- 


was 


• Obs 


solete. 


3- 


were 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Sing. Plur. 

I, 2, 3. be I I, a, 3. be 



Past 


Tense, 




I, 2, 3. were 
2. wert 




I, 2, 3. were 


Imperative Mood. 


2. be 1 


2. be 


Infinitive 
Present Participle 
Passive Participle 


to be 
being 
been 


5 oldest forms are : — 




Pres. indie, sing. 


I. eo-n 


\, beo-m, beo 



2. ear-t, bb-t 

3. is, bi-th 

Jsind, sind-on 
beo-th 
ar-on 
Past indie, sing. i. wks 

2. w^e 

3. wses 

,t ,f plur. I, 2, 3. w^-on 

Pies. subj. sing. i> 2, 3. wes-e, beo, st 

„ f, plnr. 1 1 2, 3. wes-en, beo-n, st-n 

Past subj. sing. i> 2, 3. wdbr-e 

„ „ plur. I, 2, 3. wibr-en 

Imper. sing. 2. wes, beo 

„ plur. 2. wes-ath, beo-tb 

Infin. wes-an, beo-n 

Act. part. wes-ende 
Pais. part. gewes-en 
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In the thirteenth century sindon (are) gives place to beoth, 
or beth. In M. E. are becomes very common. 

Wesan (infin.) seems to have dropped ont of use in the 
twelfth century, leaving beon or ben as the ordinary form ia 
use. About the same time gewesen (p.p.) disappeared, and a 
new p.p. ibeon (ben) came into use. 

In M.E. we find the pres. part, be-ende == he-ing. 

N^ative forms were common in the first three periods. Cp. 
O.E. neom (am not), neart (art npt), nis (is not), nss (was 
not), n&ron (were not). 

A-m (= ar-m = as-m) contains the root as, and 
m, the ending of the first person. 

Ar-t (= as-i) has the old -t of the second person, 
as in shal-ty wil-t, &c. 

Is (= dfj = as'th) has lost its suffix -th. 

Are (= ase) represents the old Northern ar-on, 
and is of Scandinavian origin. It has altogether 
replaced the O.E. sind. 

Was. This is the past tense of the strong verb, 
wesan to be. It has therefore no endings to mark 
the first and third persons. 

Was-t. The true form would be were (O.E. 
ware) but wast arose in the fourteenth century, 
through the use of was as a second person in 
Northern writers of the thirteenth century. 

*' With ropes were thou bounde." 

Fabyan, Chrordele, p. 430. 
** How were thow than baptized ?" 

Merlin, p. 428. 
** Before the sun, before the heavens thou wert.** 

Milton, Par, Lost, 

Wer-t for wast has evidently been formed from the older 
were {=w^re). It has established itself as a subjunctive fonn. 

Were (= wes-en) has, like are, lost its personal 
endings. 
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The root be was conjugated in the present tense, indicatiYe, as 
late as Milton's time. 

I be we be (bin)* 

thou beest ye be „ 

he be they be „ 

** If thou ^«5f/ he. "—Milton, F, L, i. 84. 
*« If thou best civil." 

BsAUMONT and Fletcher, i. p. 96. 
*' I think it be thine 'mdi^e^.^—HamUt. 

** We are true men, we are no spies, we be twelve brethren." 
— Gen, xliL 32. 

" For you be as untrue as I." 

Heywood, The Four F.F, 
** The Philistines be upon thee." — Judges, rvi. 9. 

^ In M.E. beth and bes are used for the third pers. sing, indie; 
and for the third pers. future^ instead of our shall be, 

209. Worth = be. 

This verb occurs in the English Bible. 

" Wottwf/ltheday" 

sswoe be to the day. — Ezek, zzz. 2. 

" Wo toarth the faire gemme vertuelesse ! 
Wo ivorth that herb also that doth no boote ! 
Wo worth that beaut^ that is routheles I 
Wo worth that wyght that tret ech imder foote ! " 

Chaucer, Tr, 6^ Cr, il 49. U. 344-7. 

The O.E. weorthan (pret wearthy p.p. wordcfi) to 

beconUy occasionally replaced wesan and beon^ to be. 

In M E. worthe = to be, as well as to become. In the 

third person worth = shall be, 

** What shal worthe of us."— JJ/. Arth, 1. 1817, ed. FumivalL 
" For-]>i I conseille alle ))e comune to lat the catte worthe," 

Fiers Flowman, B. Prol. L 187. 
*' To-morwe Tvorth ymade )>e maydenes bruydale." 

lb, II. L 43. 
•• This maide werth a slepe." — Early Eng, Foems, xxi ^8. 

• *Archaic. 
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2IO. Can. 








Indicative Mqod. 






Present Tense, 






Sing. 


1 


Plur. 


I. 


can 






I. can 


2. 


canst 






2. can 


3- 


can 






3- can 






Past Tense, 




I. 


could 


1 




I. could 


2. 

3- 


couldst (couldest) 
could 




2. could 

3. could 




In O.E. can was 


thus conjugated : — 






Pres. Indie. 


Sing. 
I. can, con 


Plur. 

I. cunn-on 






2. can-st 


2. M 




Past Indie. 


3. can 
I. cu-the 


3. „ 
I. cu-th-on 






2. cu-th-est 


2. „ 




Pres. Subj. i, 2, 
Past Subj. I, 2, 
Pass. Part. 


3. cu-the 
3. cunn-e 
3. cu-the 
cu-th 




3- » 
I, 2, 3. cunn-on 

I, 2, 3. cu-th-on 

Infin. cunn-an 



Can (ist and 3rd persons) has no personal suffix^ 
because it was originally a strong form signifying 
/ kntw. Cp. sAa//, may, wot, &c. 

Coul-d (= O.E. cu'the, M.K couthe, cou-di) is a 
weak form. The letter 1 has crept in from false 
analogy to the past tenses of shall and will 

*' And the Normans ne couthe speke tho bote hor owe speche." 
—Spee, of E, Eng, I. A. 21$. 

The verb can (con) once signified to he able, to know. 
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'' Thou shalt never conne knowen." 

Chauceil 
*' Thon schalt not Jmnne seie nay." 

Pecock, Skeat^s Spec, p. 5c 
" I can many a quaint game." 

The World and the Child, 0,E, Plays, I. p. J45. 
•* I trow thou cansthMi little skill of play." — 3. i. p. 261. 
'* For we be clerks all, and can our neck verse." 

HiCKSCORNSR, O.E, Plays, I. p. 159. 
" A mous that moche good couthe (Icnew)." 

Piers Plowman, B. p. 8. 
•' O she r^wAf the art of woman most feelingly." 

Webster, ed. Dyce, p. 250. 

Shakespeare has ** to con thanks*' s lo acknowledge or give 
thanks, 

** I can iheeihsLnk."— The Pour Elements, 0,£. Plays, i. p. 47. 
** So give me som th3mge that I may conne the thanke for." 

Merlin, p. 73. 
'• Lutel thonk yc me cuthc^^—OM. Misc, p. 81, L 274. 
" Thai conned [cund C] him fol litel thank." 

Cursor Mundi, F. 1. 6398. 

Con, learn, study {con a lesson), has conned for past tense 
and p.p. 

Cunning (adj.) = knowing, is a present participle of can, oi 
con. It is also found as an abstract noun = knowledge, 
" And yhit thai er fill unkunand.'* 

Hampole, P, 0/ Ct 152. 
'* Cunning tAtin books." 

The Four Elements, O.E, Plays, I. 7. 
" Works of cunning,** — li, 
'* Nother (neither) virtue nor no other cunning," 

Id. p. 22. 

Couth in uncouth is the old p.p. of can. See Chaucer's 
C. T. Prol, L 14. 

" Mayde to the he send (sends) his sonde (message) 
And wilneth (wishes) for to beo (be) the cuth (known)." 

0,E, Misc, p. 96, L 104. 
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211. Dare. 








Indicative Moof>. 






Present Tense, 






I. 

2. 

3- 


Sing. 

dare 

dares t (dar'st) 

dares (dare) 




I. 

2. 

3- 


Plur. 

dare 
dare 
dare 




Past Tense, 






I. 

2. 

3. 


durst 
durst 
durst 




I. 

2. 

3- 


durst 
durst 
durst 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense, Past Tense, 

Sing. I, 2y 3. durst 
Plur, I, 2, 3. durst 



Sing. I, 2, 3. dare 
Plur. I, 2, 3. dare 



Old English conjur;ation of Dare. 



Pres. Indie. 



Past Indie. 



Pres. Subj. 
Past Subj. 
Inf. 



Sing. 

1. dear 

2. dears-t 

3. dear 

1. dors-te 

2. dors-t-est 

3. dors-te 
I, 2, 3. durr-e 
I, 2, 3. dors-t6 

durr-an 



Plur. 

1. durr-on 

2. „ 

3* it 
I. dors-t-on 

2. 

3- 
I, 2, 3. durr-on 

I, 2, 3. dorst-on 






Dare. The root is dars, which appears in the 
past tense, durst. 

The old 3rd person singular dare (M.£. dar) has 
given place to dares, the former being used only in 
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the subjunctive mood. Cp. Tempest^ iii. 2, Rich, II, 

V. 5. 

Dare, to challenge^ makes a new past tense and 

p.p. dared. Cp. owe, ought, and owed. 



212. Shall. 



Indicative Mood. 





Present 


Tense, 




Sing. 






Plur. 


I. shall 






I. shall 


2. Shalt 






a. shall 


3. shall 






3. shall 




Past Tense, 




I. should 






I. should 


2. shouldst,shouldest 




2. should 


3. should 






3. should 


Shall was conjugated in O.E. as follows : — 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Pres. Indie. 


I. sceal I. 


scol-on 




2. sceal-t 2. 


>> 




3. sceal 3. 


>> 


Past Indie. 


I. sceol-de i. 


sceol-d-on 




2. sceol-d-est 2. 


ff 




3. sceol-de 3. 


>> 


Pres. Subj. i, 2, 


3. scyl-e I, 2, 3. 


scyl-cn 


Past Subj. I, 2, 


3. sceol-de i, 2, 3. 


sceol-d-on 


Infin. 


scul-an 







One of the oldest senses of shall is owe. 

" And by that feith I shal to God and yow." 

Chauckr, TV. and Cr, 1. t6oo 
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** Voryef me thet ich the xxrf." 
s Forgive me that I owe thee. 

AyenbiU^ p. 115. 

" Hu micel scealt thfi." 
= How much owest thou. 

Luke xvi. 5. 
" An, se hym sceolde tjii thiisend punda." 
= One that owed him ten thousand pounds. 

Matt» xviii. 24. 

Another early meaning arising from the notion of 
debt is obligation, necessity; hence shall often 
signifies ought^ must, 

" Be Are se he sceal sweltan." 
= By our law he ought to die. 

John xix. 7. 
'* Men seyn, sche schalle endure in that forme." 

Maundeville, p. 4. 
" Thou Shalt not steal" 
" You should listen more attentively." 

It must be recollected that shall is only a tense 
auxiliary, that is a sign of the future, in the ^ri*/ person. 
The following doggerel lines point out the distinctive 
uses of shall and will. 

" In the first person simply shall foretells, 
In will a threat, or else a promise dwells ; 
Shall, in the second and the third, does threat ; 
Will simply then foretells a future feat" 

Grimm supposes that the original meaning of shal is I have 
killedy I must pay the fine or {wergeld) ; hence, I am obliged, I 
must The idea oifatlure, offence^ guilt, is seen in Sansk. skhal, 
to fail ; Lat scdus, fault, crime, 

A strange mingling of should and ewe occurs in Fabyan's 
Chronicle, p. 257. 

'* Obedience that he should owe ( s owed) to the see of Can- 
terbury," 
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213. Will. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 



Sing. 

1. will 

2. wilt 

3. will 



1. would 

2. wouldst 

3. would 



Past Tense, 



O.E. conjugation of will. 
Pres. Indie 



Past Indie. 



Sing. 

1. wile, wille 

2. vvil-t 

3. wile 

1. wol-de 

2. wol-d-est 

3. wol-de 



Plur. 

1. will 

2. will 

3. will 

1. would 

2. would 

3. would 



Plur. 
f. will-ath 

3. 

I. wol-d-on 

2. 
3. 






Pres. Subj. i, 2, 3. wille 
Past Subj. I, 2, 3. wol-de 
Infin. will-an 



I, 2, 3. will-en 
I, 2, 3. wol-d-on 
Pres. Part, will-ende 



The original meaning of will is io desircy wish (cp. 
Lat. volo). 

In M.E. we find a form wol, a//7/, which still 
survives in won't = wol not, Nill = will not^ 
occurs in Hamlet^ v. i ; Taming of the Shrew ^ iL i. 

In O.E. we find two weak verbs, wiUan and wilUan, to 
desire, wish, Willan survives in the verb will, tc desire, be 
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willing^ to exercise the will^ which is conjugated regularly as an 
independent verb : i. will, 2. wiliest, 3. willeth, wills, &c., 
past tense willed. But we often find in the older periods the 
two forms mixed up. 

" Wei aste ihc wUlen hire to wif." 

Fl, and BL p. 67. 
" They ne shuld not w'Ulen so." 

Chaucer, R. 6923. 
" Gif thu wilt^ thu miht me geclsensian : Ic wUle ; beo ge> 
claensod." 
= " If thou wiltf thou mayest make me clean. I wUl ; be 
cleansed." — Matt, viii. 2, 3. 
'^ Abraham wald in his Hue, 
That Ysaac had wed a wiue." 

Cursor Mundi, G. L 3215. 
'* Abraham willed in his lyue, 
That Isaac hadde weddede a wyue." 

Ib.T. 
" For in evil, the best condition is not to vfill ; the second, 
not to canJ^ — Bacon, Ess, xi. 

The old p.p. wold for wild, or willed, was in use as late as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

** The foray bridel with the bitte of gold, 
Govemeth he ryght as himselfe hath wolde,** 

Chaucer, Leg, Didonis, L 284. 
How be it he myghte have entred the cytie if he had 
wolde, ( ss wished). — Fabyan, Chroni^U, p. 625. 

214. May. 
Indicative Mooa 



« 



Present Tense, 




Sing. 

1. may * 

2. mayst, mayest 

3. may 




Plur. 

1. may 

2. may 

3. may 

HI 
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Fast Tense. 

Sing. 

1. might 

2. mightstyXnightest 

3. might 

The oldest forms of may are : — 



Plur. 

1. might 

2. might 

3. might 



Sing. Plur. 

Fres. Indie. i. maeg i. mUgon 

2. xneah-t 2. ,, 

3. maeg. 3. „ 

Past. Indie. i. meah-te i. meah-t-on 

Pres. Subj. i, 2, 3. mSge ii 2, 3. mSg-en 

Past Subj. I, 2, 3. meah-te i, 2, 3. meah-t-on 

Infin. mag-an Pres. Part, mseg-ende. Pass. Part, meah-t 

The y in may represents an older g (cp. Ger. 
mcgm). Sometimes g passes into w, hence the M.K 
I mow, I may; I mought, I might; pres. part 
mowende, mowynge ; pass. part, moght. 

Mayst is a new form that arose in M.E. for 
mih-ty (See Chaucer's Astrolabe^ p. 3). 

May has the force of the Lat. posse^ to be able. It is the 
preterite of an old root mag, to increase^ grow, which exists 
in mai-n, (O.K. meg-en), migh-t. 

'* Helle gatu ne mdgon ongein he." 

= Hell's gates cannot preuaU against thee. 

Matt. xvi. 18. 
*< Thatt ifell gast maXb oferr tha 

Thatt follshen barmess thsewess.'' 
«:The evil ghost h^is power over those that follow 
bairns' habits. 

Orm. I. p. 279. 
"If thou maist ony thing, help us." 

WiCKLIFFX, M^k ix. 4. 
^ Thai salle mow passe aywhare thai wille." 

Hamfoli, F.o/Ch 7993. 
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'* As nere as they shall nume (be able)." 

Nat, MSS. /. 20, /Un. V2I, Quoted in 
Earle's PhiL of Eng. Tongue, p. 284. 
•• To lakken mvwynge (power) to done yueL" 

Chaucer, Boethius^ ed. Morris, p. 124. 





215. ( 


Owe. 






Indicative Mood. 




Prtsent Tense. 




Sing. 






Plur. 


owe 






I. owe 


a. owest 






2. owe 


3. oweth 






3. owe 




Past Tense. 




1. ought 






I. ought 


2. oughtest 




2. ought 


3. ought 






3. ought 


Inf. owe 




Pres. Part, ov 



O.K. forms of Owe :— 



Plur. 

1. ^-on 

2. I, 

3* >> 
I, 2, 3. IQi-t-on 



Sing. 

Pres. Indie, i. th 

2. Sg-e 

3. ^ 
Past Indie. I. ih-tc 

Infin. dg-an ; Pres. Part. Sg-ende ; Pass. Part dg-en. 

In M.£. we find some new forms, as, owest ( s ige) , 
ought and owed ( s agen, p.p.). 

The original meaning of owe is to possess^ have, 
whence the secondary notion, to have as a duty^ to 
ou^e^ to be under an obligation. 

Oughte is of course a weak past tense, and is now 
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nsed as a present and past tense to signify moral 
obligation. 

When owe signifies to be in debt, it is conjugated 
regularly. 

I. Owe, 2. owest, 3. owes, oweth, &c; past 
tense and p.p. owed. 

Ought, in older writers, is used as the past tense 
of owe, to be in debt 

" Thu solde thet thou ouktesf." 
sThoa didst pay what thou didst azve, 

Ancren Rmle^ p. 406. 
" He ffufbte to him 10,000 talents.'' 

WiCKLiFFE, Matt, xviil 24. 
" One of his fellow servants which ought him an hundred 
pence." — Becon, i. 154. 
" There of the Knight, the which that castle ought^ 
To make abode that night he greatly was besought." 

Spenser, F, Q, vi. iii. 2 
See Shakspeare's i Henry IV, iii. 3. 

Own is a derivative of owe. 

Examples of owe as an independent verb : — 

" Hwaet d6 ic th«t ic ^ce WiAgeV 

= What must 1 do that I may have everlasting life ? 

Markt X. 17. 
•*^/5//icgeweald." 
= Had I power. — Cad. p. 23, 1. 32. 
" The mon the lutel ah,'' 
«The man that has little. — La^, 3058. 
" To makien hire cwen of al thet he ouhte,'* 
=To make her queen of all that he possessed. - 

Ancren RMe, p. 390. 
** Steuen that the lond auht."* 

R. OP Brunni, CkronwUf 1. 3092. 
" Ve shal owe and have everlasting life." 

Gest, Rom, p. 99. 
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.*' I am not worthy of the wealth I owe," 

Alps Well that Ends Well, II. $. 
" Owing \isx heart, what need you doubt her ear." 

Ford. 
Owe as an auxiliary appears in Lajamon's Brut, L 8289, 
'* he ah to don '' = he has to do, he should do, 
" Evel owe no mon to do to other." 

Cursor Mundi, T. 1. 1973. 

216. Must. 

Must was originally the past tense of the old verb, 
motan (Ger. mussen) to be able, be obliged ; it is now 
used in all persons and tenses, to denote necessity 
and obligation* 

The O.E. forms are : — 

Sinf. Plur. 

Pres. Indie, i. mot I. m6-t-on 

2. m6s t 2. „ 

3. m6t 3. „ 

Past Indie. I. m6s'te i, 2, 3. m6s-t-on 

The old verb mot had the sense of may, can, must^ 
&c. ; and must = might, could, &c. 

In the sense of may, mot is found as late as 1522 
in The World and the Child. 

** But. Sir Frere, evil mot thou the [thrive]." 

O.E, Plays, ed. Hazlitt, p. 257. 

Spenser occasionally employs it though it had 
become archaic in his time (see Faerie Queene^ 

». 2, 37)- 

The s in must does not belong to the root, but was inserted 
to imite the suffix -t of the second person, and -te of the past 
tense to the root ; most (second person) = mot-s-t =s mot-t. 

O.E. wast (Imowest) = wat-s-t ; mo-s-te (past tense) =* 
mot-s-te =motle ; O.E. wiste (knew) = wit-s-ie « wvt>^«^ 
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a 1 7. Wit. 

iNDicATivs Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Plur. 

1. wot 

2. wot 

3. wot 



Sing. 

I. wot 

2. wot 

3. wot 



wottest] » 
wotteth] 



Past Tense, 



1. wist [wotted] 

2. wist 

3. wist [wotted] 



1. wist [wotted] 

2. wist [wotted] 

3. wist [wotted] 



Inf. to wit Pres. Part, witting [wotting] 

The O.E. witan was thus conjugated : — 





Sing. 


Plur. 


Pres. Indie. 


I. w&t 


I. wit-on 




2. W&S-t 


2. f> 




3. wat 


I. a, 3. „ 


Past Indie. 


I. wis-te 


wis-t-on 


Infin. wit-an. 


Pres. Part wit-ende. Pass. Part wit-en. 






[M.E. iwis-t]. 



Wot was originally the perfect of the root wit (cp. 
Lat. video^ Gr. oBo, I knowy from t^civ, to see\ and 
meant " I have seen," hence " I know." 

Its infinitive to wit is used now only as an adverb 
= namely. 

The pres. part exists in wittingly. 

For the presence of s in wist, see must, § 216, 
p. 181. 

' The words in brackets are later formations. 
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The pass. part, appears in unwist, unknown^ 
undiscovered (Surrey); and in the old proverb, 
"beware of had-I-wist^^ />. "beware of saying regret- 
fully had Iknown.^' 

" Dead long ygoe, I Tvote, thou haddest bin." 

Spenser, K Q. L 2, 20. 
See Gen, xxi. 26. 
** But wottest thou what 1 say, man." 

The IVarldandthe Child^ 0,E, Plays^ I. p. 264. 
** Again, who wotteth not what words were spoken against 
St. Paul."— Jewel's ApoL ed. Jelf, p. 3. See Gen. 
xxxix. 8. 
** He wist not what to say." — Mark ix. 6. 
" And why he left your court, the gods themselves, woHing 
no more than I, are ignorant." — Winter's Ta/e, iii. 2. 
" I do thee well to zvit." 

J, Heywood, the Pardoner and the Friar, 
" Wouldest thou witV—Everytnany 0,E, Plays, l, p. 103. 
" For, wit thou well, thou shalt make none attorney." — Id, 
** I woll handle my captive so, 
That he shall not well wot wither to go." 

yach Juggler, 0,E, Plays, IL p. 1x5. 

218. Do, in " this will do," has the sense of the Lat. 
valere. It represents the O.E. dugan, E.E. duhen, 
avail J be good, (Ger. taugen) cp. doughty = valiant, 

O.E. dug-an. 

Pres. Indie. Sing. i. de^ 

2. dug-e 

3. deih 

„ „ Plur. I, 2, 3. dug-on 
Past Indie Sing. doh-te 

** Ring ne broche nabbe se...ne no swuch thing thet ou ne 

deih[= deahy 
s Have neither ring nor broach, nor any such thing that is not 

good for yon to have. — Ancren Riwle, p. 421. 

'< And san that his dede Utd doht [= did, avaUed]." 

Met. Horn. ^« \a^ 
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" What dawes me the dedayn." 
= What avails me the displeasure. 

AUit, Poems f p. 90. 
'' That no5t dowed hot the deth in the depe stremez." 
*• That nought availed, but the death in the deep streams. 

lb, p. 47, 

919. Own = grant y confess ^ has probably arisen 
out of O.E, an, (£.£. on) = I grants unn-on, wt 
grant; O.K unnan (Ger. gonnen), to grant. 

** Ich on wel that se witen." 

si own well that ye know. — Kaih. 1 761. 

** 5if thu hit wel unnesL" 

sif thou well concedest it — Ancren Riwle^ p. 283. 

220. Mun = shall^ must, 

'* I mun be married a Sunday.'' 

Ra//k Roister Douster^ before 1553. 

In the fourteenth century mun {mon) as an auxiliary 
verb = shally musi^ was very common in the Northern 
dialects. 

" I mun walke on mi way." — Ant, Arth. xxv. 3. 

*• than mon he gyf lyght 

Als fer als the sone dose and ferrer." 

Hampole, P, of C, p. 246. 
<' Thai thoght that kynd him mond forbede." 
sThey thought that nature would forbid him. 

C, Mundi, C. 1. 1105. 

The original meaning of mun^ mon, was / Aave remem* 
hired; hence^ lintend, mind. 

Pircfc Perf. Inf. 

O.E. ge-man ge-munde ge-munan (meminisae) 

loeL man ) munda ) muna (recordari) 

mun I munna ( munu ) {jiiKKuv) 

nnondu ( 
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" The hertes costes we agen to munen.** 
= We ought to remember the hart's habits. 

0,£. Misc. p. 12. 1. 370. 
" He wolde mone?* 
s He would remember. 

R. OF Brunne, Chronicle^ 1. 481 1. 

221. The verb need, when followed by an infinitive, some- 
times loses its personal ending -s, as " it need^ not be." 

In 0.£. to need meant only to compel^ force; but from a 
primitive tkur/an (Ger. dilrfen) to need, was formed the fol- 
lowing: — 

Pres. Indie. Sing. i. thearf I need 

2. thearf-t Thou needest 

3. thearf He needs 

„ „ Plur. I, 2, 3. thurf-on We need, &c. 

In M.E. we find thar for tkarf. 

** Have thou jrnough, what ihar the recche or care." 
=If thou have enough, why needeth thee reck or care. 

Chaucer, C, T, 1. 5911 



Auxiliary Verbs. 

222. Auxiliaiy verbs supply the places of verbal 
suffixes to form voice, mood, and tense. 

The passive voice is expressed by the passive par- 
ticiple, and the verb to be. 

In O.E. wcorthan and wesan were used with the passive par* 
tlciple to form the passive voice. 

Should and would are often used as signs of the 
subjunctive mood. 

The use of would, as an auxiliary of the past subjunctive^ is as 
early as the thirteenth century. 

' Some explain need as subjunctive = would need; but cp. 
me thine in M.£. for mt'thifiks. 
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Let is a sign of the imperative mood, as, let us go 
=i.go we. See § i8o, p. 132. In M.E. let was used ir 
the same way 2& do -=. cause^ make. 

The tense auxiliaries are (i) have, had ; and is, 
was (with intransitive verbs) for the perfect tenses ; 
as, " he has asked^^ " he is came'^ 

(2) Shall and will for the future ; but other shades 
of a future tense may be expressed by various modes, 
as, " I am going to see him ; " "I am about to see 
him ; " "I am upon the point of seeing him," &c. 

(3) Do and did are used for forming emphatic 
tenses, as, " I do see," " I did see." 

Do and did originally had a causative sense before 
another verb in the infinitive. 

** Thou most do me it have." 
sThou must cause me to have it. 

Gamelyftf L 159. 
** And som-tyme doth Theseus hem to reste." 
s And sometimes Theseus makes them to rest 

Knightes Tale, 

In the fourteenth century did was not uncommon 
as a mere tense auxiliary. 

** Summe gonleden and summe dude brenne." 

sSome yelled and others did bum. — 0,E, Misc, p. 224; 

In M.E. gan, can^ con (began) was used for did. 

" His stede he gan bistride 

And forth hi^gan ride." — Horn. p. 22. 
** lX\gunnen ut ride, 

And funden on a grene 
A geaunt" — lb. p. 22. 
" Gret ioi can his frendes mak[e]." 

Cursor Mundi^ C. L 3016. 
** Ciiste of hym his crowne con take." 

JM, Rel, and Love PoemSy p. 97, L 121. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Adverbs. 



223. Adverbs are, for the most part, abbreviations 
of words or phrases, or cases of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns. 

According to their origin or form, we may divide 
them into the following classes : — 

224. L Adverbs derived from Nouns and 

Adjectives. 

Genitive. — Need-s = of necessity; M.E. nedes; 
E.K fiide (instr.). 

A-night-s, now-a-day-s, al-way-s, be-time-s, el-sc 
(O.E. elles), eft-soon-s, un-a-ware-s, on-ce, twi-ce, 
thri-ce, whil-s-t, armid-s-t, a-mong-s-t, be-twi-x-t 

Twice = O.K tzui-wa, E.E. izvi-e, M.E. times; thrice »• 
O.E. thri-wa^ E.E. thrie^ M.E. thries ; -wa =s <tfar = time; 
once, O.E itne, E.E. ene, M.E. an-es, on^eSf att'S, oH'S, 

The -St in whilst^ &c. represents an older -e8(-8). Cp. M.E. 
wAi/'es, amidd-^, atmrng-es, &c. 

Dative. — ^Whil-om (O.E. hwU-uni)^ from whiU 
= time. Seld-om (O.K sdd-um) from O.E. seld =. 
rare. 
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All adverbs ending in -meal once had the dative sulHx -um. 
Cp. O.E. lim-mal'Um « limb-nteai. The suffix -um formed 
distributives like Latin -im. Cp. M.£. table-mele = Latin 
tabillatim. — Palladius on HusbondrUy p. 66. 

Little by little = M. £. lytlum and lytlum. 

Accusative. — Alway (O.E. eaifie-weg), otherwise, 
sometime, the while, now-a>day, backward, &c. 

Prepositional Forms. — ^The chief prepositions 
used to form adverbial expressions are, a, (an), on, 
in, at, of, be, (by), to. 

An = iV/, on: anon = in one second. In M.E. 
we find on-an = anon. 

A = in, on : a-bed, a-day, a-sleep, a-loft, &c. ; 
a-broad, a-cold, a-good, a-twain, &c. 

On, in : on sleep, on high, indeed, in vain, in 
short, in two, &c. 

At : at jar, at odds, at large, at night, at length, 
at best, at first, &c. 

Of (for a) : of kin, of late, of old, of new ; 
Of (for older genitives), of a truth, of right 

Be, by : be-times, be-cause, by turns, by 
degrees, by hundreds. 
. To : to-day, to-night, to-gether. 

Per : per-chance, per-haps. 

An (=in, on) occurs in £.£. and M.£. before words beginning 
with a vowel or h; as, an eve, in the evening; an honde, in hand. 

A is used before words beginning with a consonant. 

" Ich am nu elder than ich was a wintre and a lore." — O.E. 
Horn. ii. 220. 

This a was a separate word as late as the seventeenth century. 
It is very common before verbal nouns. Cp. a-fishing, a-hunting^ 
a-weeping. 

As on is only another form of an, it has replaced an before a 
woweL 
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" Set our tectli an edge [-on edge]." 

The Four Book of Princes^ p. 116. 

A and on, sometimes occur side by side : a-board and on 
board, a-ground and on ground. 

An takes the place of in, in the phrase ''erer and anon ;" 
where an-on = M.£. in oon, in one state. 

** Ever in oon" — Chaucer, Astrolabe^ p. 15. 
** Ever and anon it (earth) must turn about." 

Holland's Fliny, p. i. 

Sometimes an end = in oon = continually » 
As of takes the place of a in akin^ &c. so a sometimes takes 
the place of of. 

'* I have heard a the horses walking a' (on) the top of Paules." 

— Dekker, Satiromastix^ C. 2. 
** What manner a man." — Becon. 

Cp. *' a the appel tre " = <^ that appel tre == of the apple 
tree. — C, Mundi, p. 86. 

This a for o or of explains ; man-<z-war, justice-a-peace 
(Dekker) ; two-a-clock = two 0^ clock = two 0/ the clock ; 
jack»a;i-apes. 

In M.E. we find of long, of new, ^fer (afar), and even of goo 
= ago (cp. O.E. ofgdn^ to go off). 

Be sometimes preceded the dative adverb in O.E. 9sbe&n* 
fealdum = by one fold = singly ^ from which we have formed 
our expressions, by hundreds and by fifties = O.E. behundredum 
and be ftftegum. In E.E. the dative ending dropped, and we 
have bi sixe^ biseove, = by sixes, by sevens^ &c. Cp. by piecemeal 
iox piecemeal, (Beaumont and Fletcher). 

At especially before superlatives is a contraction of at ihe^ 
M.E. cMe, In O.E. this the was in the dative case. At random 
= Fr. h randon, 

225. Many adjectives are used as adverbs, especially 
those with irregular comparisons : far^ forth^ ful^ ill, 
late, little, much, nigh, near, wdl. 

Many monosyllabic adjectives are used as adverbs, 
as, to work hard ; to talk fast ; to speak loud ; to 
um high. 
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In the earlier stages of the language, the adzerhial 
form was marked by a final -e, as, hard (adj.), hard-t 
(adv.), &a When this -c became silent, then the ad- 
jectival and adverbial form became identical. 

We can thus easily understand the use of godly as 
adjective and adverb; (cp. "a godly life," and "to 
live godlyj^) In O.E. the distinction was plainly 
marked, eg,^ god-Wc (adj.), god-liz-t (adv.). 

The adverbial -e was probably a <^n// suffix. In M.E. we 
find instances of the use of this -e : they pleye hctstUiche and 
FwifUuhe (Trevisa). 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
suffix -ly was often dropped : as, 

" Foolish bold," " Gricvms sick." 

Becon. Shakespjsare. 

cp. ** Wondrom wise." 

The history of wondrous (wonderfully) is a cunous one. In 
O.K the adverb Y/z^wundr-unit which in M.E. hecsjuQTvunder^ 
wonder^ T.E. wonders. In E.E. we find wufiderliche^ in M.E. 
wonderli; and in T.E. wondersly. In Ford's works we find 
" woundy bad," Le. wonderfully or veiy bad. 



226. II. Pronominal Adverbs. 

Many adverbs are derived from the pronominal 
stems, the, he, who. 



L 



PRONOMINAL 
STEMS. 


PLACB 
WHS&B. 


MOTION 
TO. 


MOTION 
FROM. 


TIMB 
WHEN. 


MANNER. 


CAUSE. 


who 


where 


whither 


whence 


when 


how 


Why 


the 


there 


thither 


thence 


then 


thus 


the 


he here 


hither 


hence 


— 


— 


— 
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The suffixes -re and -ther in the-re^ hc-re^ whc-re^ 
thi'theTy &a, were originally locative. 

The -n in tke-n^ whe-n, &c., is an accusative suffix. 
See pronouns, § 131, p. 107 ; § 146, p. 119. 

The -ce (M.E. -es), in then-ce^ &c., represents an 
older -an, cp. O.E. than-an (thence); heon-an (hence) ; 
hwan-an (whence). 

The O.E. -an denotes motion from: eAsUan=fram the east; so 
thence = than-an = from that (place). 

The, before comparatives, as, the more (= O.E. 
th\ mdrey Lat. eo magis) is the instrumental case of 
the definite article, the. 

Lest has lost the instrumental the. In O.E. we 
find thy Ices the^ E.E. les the, M.E. leste = lest. 

Thus is the instrumental case of this. 

How (O.E. hu, E.E. htvu), and why (O.E. hwt), 
are the inst. cases of who. Q^.for-why z=for which 
(reason), wherefore; for-thy = for that (reason), 
therefore. 

Yea, ye-s, ye-t, are from a relative stem ya, 
which also had a demonstrative force, as in yon, 
yond, yonder. 

That and so are often used as affirmative adverbs. 

In nay, no, not, now, we have a demonstrative 
stem, na. 

In O.E. ne = not, 

** Eart thd of thyses leoming-cnihtum 1 nic ne eom ic" 
= Art thou of this man's disciples ? not I, I am not 

John xviii. 1 7. 
Negatives are often repeated for emphasis : — 

" Ne #iin ne dorste nka. thing dcsian." 
s=No one durst ask him anything. 

AUatLitxsL, ^ 
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•• Ne com ic nA Crist"— •Jfeyi/f l l8. 

'* But he ne lefte nought for rajn fte thonder." 

Chaucer, Prol, L 492. 

O.E. ne was also a conjunction s nor. See Spenser, Faem 
Queene^ I. L 28. 

Not (= O.K ndhty M.E. twght^ not) = no whit^ 
(nothing), has replaced the old nil, ne. It has 
already been shown to be an indefinite pronoun. See 
aught, § 164, p. 125. 

'* Ne wen thu nawiht leoue feder that tu affeare me swa 
s ne lef thu ncnvt leoue feader that tu ofTeare me swa. 
Ween thou not dear father that thou may frighten me 
so." — Jidiana^ pp. 12, 13. 

" Ac hit ne helpeth heom nowihtJ*^'^0,E. Misc. p. 152. 

Aught, naught, nothing, something, some- 
what, muchwhat, any whit, &c. may be used as 
adverbs. 

So (= O.K swi) was used as a relative pronoun 
in £.£.; from it we derive also (O.E. ealswd)^ 
which, by loss of 1, has dwindled down to as = M.E. 
ase^=' KE. alse = O.E. eal-swa. 

Ay, sometimes used for yes, is the same as the 
adverb aye = ever. 

For ever or aye we find in O.E. a ; £.£. o, 00, ay, ey. Cp. 
O.E. d-hwar^ a^^Atoar = any-wkere; £.£. O'whar^ eikwer. 

What (O.E. hwat) = why (Lat. quid) is aD 
adverb : — 

• IVhat do you prate of service ? " 

Shakespeare, Car. ilL y 
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227. III. Adverbs formed from Prepositions. 

Aft, in "fore and q/"/;" O.E. af-t-an^ after. Af is 
another form of of (= from). Cp. a/ter^ af-ter- 
wards. 

Be, by, by and by^ hard-by^ be- sides ^ be-hind^ b-ut 
bc-neathy &c. 

For, for-thy for-ihwith^ a-fore^ fonvard (= M.E. 
forth-ward). 

Fro rzifrom; "to and fro." 

In, with-in, KE. in-with; M.E. bin = O.E. 
binnan = within, 

Neath, be-neath^ under-neath, 

Cp. ne-ther ; O.E. ni-ther^ and Sansk. ni = down. 

On, on-war dy on-wards. 

Of, off; a-do7vn (O.E. ofdUn = from the hill). See 
aft. 

To, too; toward^ &c. 
Through, thorough^ thoroughly ^ throughly. 
Up, up'per^ up-wardsy upp-er-nwst. 
Out, with'Outy a-b-out, b-ut, (See Preposi- 
tions. § 230, p. 195. § 231, p. 196.) 



228. IV. Compound Adverbs. 

Many are given under the head of prepositional 
forms. (See § 224, p. 188.) 

There, here, and where, are combined with 
(i) prepositions, (2) adverbs, (3) indefinite pronouns 
to form compound adverbs: — there-of there-to, there- 

o 
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from^ there-hy^ &e. ; where-so-ever^ where-ever^ &c. ; 
elsC'ivhere^ some-where^ no-where. 

Everywhere = ever-y-wkere^ E.E. ever ihwar (Ancren Riwle, 
p. 200) ; y-where = E.E. i-hivar, i-hwer = O.E. ge-hwar. There 
wasaM.E. eywhere, aywhere (which was also combined with 
ever^ = O.Y^.ag-hwar^ everywhere, Cp. O.E. dhwar, M.E. 
awher, owher, ouwhar = anywiiere. 

In O.E. we have very few compounds of there^ here, and 
where^ with prepositions ; but they are numerous in E. E. 

The pronominal adverbs and their compounds, as where, 
where-of^ where-to, have the force of relative pronouns. 

The compounds of ihere^ here, where, with prepositions are 
almost all archaic. We replace there-of, there-to, &c. by of 
that, of it, to that, to it, &c. ; where-of, &c. by 0/ which, &c 
and here in, &c. by in this, &c. 

These compounds, being followed by the preposition, resemble 
the construction of that, and the O. E. indeclinable relative the. 
** Thaet bed the se lama on beg." 
= The bed that the lame man lay on. 
= The bed whereon [= on which] the lame man lay. 

Mark ii. 4. 
'* The ston that he leonede to.** 
= The stone whereto he leant. 

Vernon MS, 

Some elliptical expressions containing a verb are 
used as adverbs, as may-be, may-hap^ how-be-ity as it 
were^ to be sure, to wit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Prepositions. 

229. Prepositions are so named, because they were 
originally prefixed to the verb to modify its meaning. 
Many prepositions still preserve their adverbial mean- 
ing (cp. for-swear^ be-times, &c.). Some relations 
denoted by prepositions may be expressed by case- 
endings. Prepositions are either simple or com- 
pound. 

230. I. Simple Prepositions. 

At (O.E. at; Lat. ad). 

By (O.E. be^ bt). The original meaning is about^ 
concerning. Another form of it is O.E. umbe; M.E. 
u?nb, um; cp. Gr. o/x^«; Lat. amb, am. 

For (O.E.>r, Lat. pro), 

Fro-m {0,E. /ram). 

Fro {E,E. /ra). 

The m mfrom is a superlative suffix. The roots for and fro 
are connected with each other, and with far and fore. Cp. 
Lat. pro^ per^ pra. 

In, on (O.E. ///, on^ an; Gr. ky, Lat. in). 
Of, off (O.E. of =.from; Lat. ab; Gr. Ato). 

o 2 
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Out (O.E. iU; cp. utter ^ utmost). 

To (O.E. to). It has often the sense of "for." 

Up (O.E. up; Lat s-uh). 

With (O.E. with^ wither, from, against). We 
have preserved the original force of with in withstand 
&c. The sense of the Lat. aim was usually expressed 
in O.E. by mid ; Goth, mith^ Gr. yxtVa. 

231. II. Compound Prepositions, 
(i) Comparatives. 

Af-ter (O.E. (Bf-ter\ is a comparative of the root 
af=of=/n?/^. The suffix -ter is the same as 
-ther in whe-iher, &c. 

Ov-er (O.E. of-er; Goth, uf-ar; Lat. s-uper; Gr. 
u7r£|a), is a comparative of the root of or uf. We 
have the same root in O.E. ufe-iveard; E.E. uve- 
weard = upward ^ a-b-ove, 

Un-der (O.E. under; Lat. inter) contains the root 
in and the comparative suffix -der = -ther. 

In E.E. under = between; under that = between that ; 
meanwhile. 

Through (O.E. thur-h; Gr. dur-ch\ contains the 
same root as the Lat. tra-nSy from the root thar or tar, 
to go beyond, to cross. 

(2) Prepositions compounded with Prepositions. 

B-ut (O.E. b-ut-an, = be-ui-an, bi-ut-an) = be {py) 
+ ut (put), 

A-b-out (O.E. A4>'Utan = d-be-utan) = a (on) + be 
(iy) + out. 
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A-b-ove (O.E. h-uf-an = he-uf-an) = a {on) + be 
ipy) + ove {up). 

Unto (M.E. until) ^ is a compound of unt and to. 
The same root exists in Goth, und; O.E. 6th = onth 
= unto, 

In-tOy up^Uy be-fore^ with-in^ through-out^ be-neathy 
under-neathy &c. 

(3) Prepositions formed from Nouns. 

A-gain, a-gain-s-t (O.E. on-gedn^ td-gegnes), 

A-mong (O.E. ge-mong^ on-ge-mong; E.E. on-mangy 
bi-mong)y sl z=^ on; mong = ming-\-ing, mixing. Cp. 
E.E. monglen^ to mix; monglung = mingling. 

Other prepositions of this sort are instead of = in the place 
of, {stead = place) = in lieu of; in behalf of, bydintofby way 
of for the sake of; a-breast of, a-board, a-head of a-cross, 
be-side; in spite of = in despite of Sometimes we find my 
despite = in despite of me, Cp. the use of maugre (Fr. 
malgr^) in M.E. maugre min, in spite of me; maugre thaires = 
in spite of them, 

(4) Adjective Prepositions. 

E-re (O.E. <Brr; M.E. er^ ar, or), before. See § 116. 

P- 95- 

Or, the M.E. form or = ar =z ere occurs in the 

authorised version of the Bible. See Ps, xc. 2 ; Prov, 

viii. 23. 

Or ere (= or er =. er er), is a mere reduplication, 

like an if. See King John^ iv. 3 ; Tempest, \. 2 ; 
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Hamlet^ i. 2. It seems to have acquired the sense of 
ere ever. See Wright's Bible Word Book^ p. 353. 

Till (O.E. HI good; O.N. /// to). In M.E. we 
find till used as a sign of the infinitive ; it formed 
numerous compounds as tnttl = into^ &c. 

Along (O.E. and'lang; E.E. an-lang; M.E. ende- 
long^ endelonges). 

We sometimes find alongst {= alonges), 

** Alongst the lee shore." 

Webster, Northward Ho, 

" To lie alongy^ = to lie at full length. 

There is another along (O.E.^<^/tf/?^), in the phrase 
" along of," " lofig of," = on account of, 

** Oft hire is al mi lif Hong.** 

0,£. Misc. p. 158. 
" But if it is along on me," 

GOWER, Spgc. E. Eng. xx. 55. 
" And that is long of contrarie causes." 

Holland, Pliny, p. 25. 
** All long of this vile traitor Somerset." 

I Hen. VI. iv. 3. 
** And this is long of her." 

Ford. 

A-mid, a-midst (O.E. on-midd-um; M.E. a-middeSy 
a-mtdde^Jn-middes), contains the preposition a (on) 
and the adjective mid in middle^ mid-most , &c. 

Other prepositions of this kind are, a-ronndy a-slant^ &c. ; 
an-ent, respecting = O.E. on-efn, on-emn, near, toward = E.E. 
on-efen-t = M.'E.anenteSf anence ; a-thwart = across ; (O.E. on 
thw€orh, Cp. thweorh = perverse ; IceL thvertf the ace. neat 
oi thverr^ across, transverse); be-low^ be-tunx-t (O.E. be-'tweox) 
from /ztf0 : Si'fwetn fO.E. bg-twean-um) from twain. 
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Since (O.E. sith-than; KE. sttMAen, sUh-tke M.K 
sithenes, sitk, stn, sins\ from sith = late; O.E. si- 
thor later ; q). since wnen, 

O.E. sith'than = /<«//?• thatiy after that, 

(5) Verbal Prepositions. 

These are new forms that have arisen out of the 
participial (dative) construction : owing to, fiotwith* 
standingy out-taketi, (replaced by except). 

We have numerous participial forms of Romanic 
origin, as, euxording tOy concerning^ during^ except, re- 
specting, saving, touching. 

Save = M.£. sauf, except. See Chaucer, Kmghtes 
Tale, 1. 2182. 

Sans (Fr.) = sine (Lat.) has gone out of use. It 
was occasionally employed bjr Shakespeslre. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Conjunctions. 

232. Prepositions join words y one of which is subor^ 
dinate to the other. Conjunctions join sentmces^ and 
co-ordinate terms. Conjunctions are of comparatively 
late growth, and have sprung from other parts of 
speech, especially from pronouns, adverbs, and pre- 
positions. 

(i) Pronominal.— Yet (O.E. gy-t), if (O.E. gi-f, 
M.E. yi-fy efy if)y yea (O.E. ^ea\ an-d. 
Witli and is connected the archaic conjunction an 

And is very often written for an by older writers. 

" And you love me, let's do't ; I am dog at a catch." 

Twd/IA Night, ii. 3. 
** I pray thee, Launce, and if thou seest my boy, 
Bid him make haste.'' 

Two GentUmen of Verona, iii. I. 

We occasionally find but and if = but if\ M.K 
but'if = unless. 

We havs lost the O.E. ge — ge, both— and; ac, but; ne— 
ne, neither — nor ; swa — swa, as wdl—as ; oththe — oththe, 
either — or; sam-^sam; the — the, whether — or ; the or thy, 
and for-thy ; for-tham(than)-the, be-tham-the = for thai 
iia/, fy that that, because; nu — nu = now — new. 
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For- why is scarce now. It occurs in the Psalras 
(Prayer Book). 

Either — or; neither — nor; or — or, nor — nor, 
have the same origin as the indefinite pronouns, 
either and neither. See § 168, p. 127. 

Or is a corruption of either (O.E. dwther, diher) and nor of 
neither (O.E. ndther). In M.E. we find other — other = either 
— or ; nother — nother — neither — nor, 

** Put not thy fyngerys in thy dysche, 
Nothyr in flesche nothir in fysche." 

Babees Book, p. 18. 
** As trewe as steel either stoon." 

lb. p. 40. 
See Luke vi. 42. 

£l-se, the genitive of el (= other\ is often sup- 
plied by othenvise. 

So gives rise to jilso^ as, and whereas; the is 
the root of though, (O.E. thea-h) although, then, 
than, that, &c. 

The stem of who occurs in what — and (M.E. 
what — what = both ... and), whether, whence, &c. 

(2) Adverbial (from nouns). — Likewise, (= in 
likewise), sometimes, at times, whilst, otherwhiles, be- 
sides, be-cause, on the contrary, in order that, &c. 

To the end that (Ex. viii. 22) = O.E. id iham that = to thai 
that. 

In O.E. hwtt'Um — hwtl-um ; hwtie — hwtte = sometimes^ 
sometimes. 

** One while (the moon) bended pointwise into tips of horns ; 
another whiles divided just in the half, and anon again 
in a compasse round, spotted som^ime and darke, and 
soon after on a sudden exceeding bright ; one while big 
and full, and another while, all at once, nothing to be 
scene."— Holland, Pliny, p. 6. 
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(3) Adverbial (from adjectives).^-5^M— flr«^, 
even^ only, now — anon, furthermore, for as much as, 
evermore, lastly, firstly, finally, &c. Lest = O.E. thy 
las the, las the; M.E. teste; natheles = O.E. nd thy 
las = nevertheless; unless =: E.E. onlesse. 

Not only — htU also = O.E. nalas that dn that — ac edc swd; as 
soon as = s6na swd — stod. In M.E. we find nathe mo =^ nevtr 
the more, 

(4) Prepositional, many of which have come 
in along with the demonstrative that. — Ere, after, 
before, but, for, since, in that, with that, till (= to), 
until (= unto). 

In O.E. dth that = until; E.E. a thet ; M.E. for-to, for-te, 
fort (that), to that = until. Sometimes the while til, and while 
itself, do duty for until. 

For to has sometimes the sense of in order to (see Gen. xxxi. 
18 J Ex. xvi. 27). 

(5) Verbal. — Say, suppose, to talk of, considering, 
provided, were it not, haw be it, Sic 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Interjections. 

233. Interjections have no grammatical relation to 
other words m a sentence and are not strictly speaking 
' parts of speech.' They are either mere exclamations 
or cries, as, O ! ah ! eigh ! fy ! or else elliptical 
expressions, as good bye = godh^ wt* ye = God be 
with you. 

Zounds = God's wounds; marry z= the. Virgin 
Mary; grammercy = great thanks, 
Alas, alack, Fr. hiias, from las (sad), Lat. lassus. 

234. Some words (adverbs, verbs), are used as in- 
terjections: hoWy welly outy hencey begone, looky behold, 
Cp. hail/ all hail = O.K wes thu hAl = hale be 
thou; O.E. wes hdl has become wassail. See The 
Blickling Homilies y ed. Morris, pp. 3, J. 

A few primitive interjections have come down to 
us from the oldest English; ha, eh (O. E. ed)y lo, la, 
(O.E. l&\ heigh {hii)y wo ! (O.E. wi), well-a-way, 
well-a-day (O.E. w&rlA-wA = woe4o-woey what 
(O.K hwcet). 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Derivation and Word formation. 

235. The primary elements and significant parts of 
words are called roots, as tal in talk and tell; bar, 
in bear^ bairn^ birth, &c. 

The root is modified (i) by endings called suffixes 
which form derivatives, as, richAy, nest-Vin%\ (2) 
by particles, placed before the root, called prefixes, 
which form compounds, as, for-3/V/, un-true. 

Two words may be placed together to form com- 
pound words, as, blackbird. 

SUFFIXES OF TEUTONIC ORIGIN. 

From Demonstrative Roots. 
236. I. Noun Suffixes. 

Some suffixes have sprung from old demonstrative or pro- 
nominal roots; others are merely altered forms of nouns and 
adjectives. The origin of the former is very obscure ; that of 
the latter tolerably certain. Cp. ddau/i-ful, /tw<f-ly, glad'Somt^ 
&c. See Suffixes of Predicative origin, § 238, p. 209. Many 
words have an old vowel suffix, as, -ale => O.E. eal-u -hue = 
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It must be borne in mind— 

(i) That many prefixes and suffixes have no longer a li\nng 
power, that is, are not now used to form new derivatives ; as the 
prefix yi?r iny5?r-swear, and the suffix -in mgleamy &c. 

(2) That many derivatives were formed from certain ancient 
roots or stems in the oldest period of our language ; as flight 
from fledgaH, not from the modern^. 

-d gives a kind of passive signification to words 
formed from verbal roots : dee-d from do = that 
which is done, Cp. floo-d from flow \ glee-d (a live 
coal) from gloiv; see-d from sow, 

/tr (O.E. -ere)^ denoting the agent or doer: bak- 

r, speak-er, mill-er. 



f 



Sometimes we find -ar, -or for -er; begg-ar, schol-ar, sail*or. 

Under N.Fr. influence i or y has crept in before -er; as, 
law-j-er, glaz-/-er, cloth-/- er. 

-man. is added to -er in fish-er-Man, 

-t has crept into bragg-ar-/, and -d into dast-ar-^, lol\-ar-d 
(M.E. /ol/erJj, 

-est ; earn-est, harv-est. 

-ing, the ending of verbal nouns, O.E. -u/ig,- as, 
Vleam-ing, vvrit-ing, &c. 

-ing (O.E. -ing) forming diminutives : as, farth-ing 
(from fourth)^ tith-ing (from tithe = tenth), rid-ing 
(from thrid =^ third). 

This suffix occurs in a few nouns without adding a diminutival 
force to them: — kin-g (O.E. cyn-mg) :— shill-ing, penn-y(O.E. 
p^'ing); whit-ing, sweet-ing. This suffix had originally a 
possessive force, hence \i {orm.t6. paironymics ; as, O.E. ScUf-ing^ 
the son of Scilf; Mthelwidf'ing^ the son of yEtkelwulf, 

-1-ing, made up of -1 and -ing, forms diminu- 
tives : dar-ling (from dear\ gos-ling, strip-ling, 
under-ling. 
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The addition of the suffix -ling has caused dear^ goose^ and 
stripe^ to shorten their origina] long vowels. Cp. nation and 
national, " to break ii/asi,*' and "to breakfast.'* 

-k : haw-k, mil-k, yol-k. 

-kin (= 'k -f- -in) forms diminutives : as, lamb- 
kin, lad-kin, fir-kin (from/^«r). 

It forms patronymics in Daw-kin (from David)^ 
Per-kins (from Peter), 

-le, denoting agent or instrument: as, bead-le, 
(from O.E. beodan, to pray); bund-le (from bind)] 
steep-le (from steep)-, sett-le (from seat); thimb-le 
(from thumb). 

We find this 1 in angle, apple, bramble, fiddle, saddle, 
shambles, fowl, hail, heel, nail, sail, stile, (from sty, to go up), 

-1, -le (O.E. H?/f, Ger. -el) : as, buri-al, bridle, 
gird-le, ridd-le (from O.E. rced-en, to read, interpret 
advise), skitt-les (from O.E. sceSt-an, to shoot), shew 
el (a scarecrow). 

-m (O.E. -ma, -m, Cp. Lat. no-men) : bar-m (from 
bear), bloo-m (from blow\ doo-m (from do) : glea-m 
(from glow), qual-m (from ^ue//), sea-m (from se7v), 
strea-m (from strew, to scatter, spread), tea-m (from 
tow, tug), stea-m (from stew). 

It takes the form of -om in bloss-om, bos-om, 
fath-om. 

-n (of the same origin as the -n in passive par- 
ticiples): bair-n (from bear), beac-on (from beck)^ 
burd-en (from bear), heav-en (from heave), maid-en, 
mai-n (from mag, to be great), wagg-on, wai-n (from 
wag). 

In chick-en (from cock), the suffix has a diminutival force ; 
kitt-en (fh>m cai) «* M.£. kit-cun. We also find kit-l-ing m 
atten. 
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-en in vix-en (from fox) was once a common sign 
of the feminine. 

-nd (an old present participial ending): err-and, 
fi-end (from O.E. fi-an, to hate), freo-nd {from freo-n, 
to love), wi-nd (from wa, to blow), 
j >fiess (O.E. -m'Sf -nes), forming abstract nouns from 
Wouns and adjectives; as, wit-ness, wilder-ness; 
dark-ness, good-ness, &c. 

-ock (O.E. 'Ucd)y forming diminutives and patro- 
n5anics : as, bull-ock, hill-ock ; pill-ock (a little 
pill), PoU-ock (from Paul), Wil-cox, Wil-c-ock (from 
Will). 

In the Scotch dialects we find ladd-ock, wif-ock. This -ock 
becomes -ick, or -ie (-y); as, \2s&-ick^ lass-a?. Cp. mamm-^, 
dadd-^. 

-r (instrumental) : fing-er (from fang, to take) lai-r 
(from lie), stai-r (from sty, to climb), timb-er (from 
timb, to build), wat-er (from wet), wint-er (from wind). 

-ster (O.E. estre), originally a sign of the feminine 
gender : as, spin-ster. 

It merely marks the agent in song-ster, huck-ster, 
malt-ster, young-ster. 

Upholsterer or upholster, is a corruption of upholder, 

*s : blis-s (from blithe), eave-s. It also appears in 
adze, axe. 

I -th, -t (of the same origin as the d in seed, &c.). 
^ It is used, for the most part, to form abstract nouns 
from verbs and adjectives : as, dear-th (from dear), 
wid-th (from widi), heal-th (from hali), leng-th (from 
lo7i^, slo-th (from slow)y dea-th (fr<Mii dii), bir-th 
(from bear), ear-th (from ear toplaugJC). 
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Drough-t (from dry^ O.E. dri^ : heigh -t (from high\ 

len-ten (from long), 

/Drif-t (from drive) : fligh-t (from fly^ O.E. fledgan\ 

\ /^if-t, (from give)^ migh-t (from viay^ O.E. Piceg)^ slaugh- 

V t-er (from slay^ O.E. sledha?i)y sigh-t (from seey O.E. 

seoHy pret. jdw^), draugh-t from draw or //r^, O.E. 

dragan)i fros-t, beques-t. 

The suffix t for th is due to the sharp sounds f, gh (originally 
h), s. In O. £. th was always sounded flat, as in thine, 

-ther, -ter, marking the agent : bro-ther, fa-ther, 
mo-ther, daugh-ter, sis-ter, fos-ter (from food). 

-ther, -ter, -der, marking the instrument : bla- 
dder, (from ^/ow), fea ther (from root faf, to fly), 
wea-ther (from wa, to hlow)^ fodder (from fa, to 
fetd), la-dder (from root hliy to climb), mur-der (from 
mar^ to kilt), Ru-dder (from row\ laugh-ter. 

-y (O.E. 'ig, -h) : bod-y, hon-ey. It has become 
-ow in holl-ow, sall-ow, marr-ow, &c. 

-ow also arises out of (i) O.E. -n: — mall-ow, mead-mv^ 
shad'OW. (2) O.E. «<;<•; — S7vall<nv. 

237. II. Adjective Suffixes, 

-d (like the d in dee-d, &c.) : bol-d, col-d, lou-d, 
love-d, feathere-d, foote-d, &c. See p. 205. 

-ish (O.E. -isc) forms patronymics, as, Eng-lish, 
Wel-sh, Ir-ish. It signifies some-what, rather, in 
green-ish, whit-ish, &c. ; it marks contempt and de- 
preciation, in book- ish, outland-ish, hogg-ish. 

-le, -1 (O.E. -el, -ot) : britt-le (from O.E. bryttan, 
to break), id-le, litt-le (O.E. lyt, few), fick-le, gripp-le 
Igrasping, greedy), new-fang-le-d (= taken up with 



/" 
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new things, (from OM. fangan, to take), tick-le (un- 
steady), forget-ful = M.E. for-get-el (O.E. for-git-<?/). 
-en, made of. It originally signified of or be- 
longing to: as, flax-en, gold-en, 'wood-en,.,&c 

There was once a very large number of adjectiTes in -en ; as, 
askettf oakettf glassen^ &c. The extensive use that could be once 
made of this suf&x may be seen from the following passage : — 

" God him selue thaim led thair way, 

To wise and kepe bath night and day, 

With clouden piler on day liht, 

Withyfr^» piler apon the night." — Cursor Mundi^ G. 11. 
Clouden pilar = pillar of cloud. [6i9';-6. 

Finn piler = pillar of fire. 

-en (participial) : bound-en, molt-en, &c. 

-r, -er (O.E. -or^ -er, -r) : bitt-er from bite, slipp- 
er-y; cp. M.E. slid-er (slippery), lith-er (bad), wak- 
er (watchful), flicker = flik-er {=1 fickle, flickering). 

-er and -n are combined in east-er-n, north-er-n, 
south-er-n, west-er-n. 

-t : brigh-t, lef-t, ligh-t, righ-t, swif-t. See -t, p. 207. 
th : fif-th, six-th, seven-th. 

-y (O.E. -tg) : an-y, blood-y, cl*y-ey, craft-y, dirt-y, 
&c., sill-y (O.E. scel-tg), 

-ow arises out of an older -u : — call-ow, fall-ow, narr-ow, 
yell-ow. 

238. II. Suffixes from Predicative Roots. 

(i) Nouns. 

-craft (O.E. craft) : priest-craft, witch-craft, 
wood-craft. 

-kind (O.K -cyn) = kin: man-kin-d, woman- 
kin-d. 
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In E.E. and M.E. we find fowl*>b'ff, worm->bVf, &c In M.E. 
kin, instead of being used after the noun, was put between the 
numeral and mmn ; hence it is mostly found in the genitive case. 

** Monies cunnes ufeV* 
= Evil of many a kind, 
" For nones kunnes mede." 
= For meed of no kind, 
*' Alles kinnes bokes." 
= Books of every kind. 

In M.E. we find alskyns, ftoskyns^ no skynnes, nakin^ what' 
kin. These (Northern) forms are perhaps due to Scandinavian 
influence. Cp. Dan. alskins, **of every sort." 

The phrase nc kin became also no kind of, and no manner, no 
manner of, &c. Cp. the following from the Cursor Mundi: — 

** Of nankines worm J>at euer is made." — G. L 1 96 1. 
" O nakin worm j>at es made." — G. 1. 1 96 1. 
** Of no maner worm >at is made." — T. 1. 1961. 

•4Q131 = doom (O.E. ddm^ Ger. thum) : thral-dom, 
wis-dom, cristen-dom, hali-dom (and halidame = 
O.E. hdlig-dom; E.K halidom^ sanctuary, relic) ; king- 
dom (from O.E. cyne^ royal). 

In E.E. kine is a very common prefix, kine-ierde = royal-rod, 
sceptre, kine-helm = crown, kine-riche = realm, kine-setle = 
royal settle, throne. 

-fare (O.E. faru, way ; faran, to go), way, course • 
thorough-fare, wel-fare, chaf-fer (= chap^r^ from 
cheap). 

-head, -hood (O.E. hdd, state, rank, person; M.E. 
-Jiedy -Jiod ; Ger. -Jieit), 

God-head, man-hood (M.E. mdJi-Jiede^ m^xi-hode) ; 
live-li-hood once signified liveliness ; but it now re- 
presents the O.E. tif'lade; E.E. lif-lode; M.E. live-lode 
(life-leading), sustenance. 

-herd (O.E. hyrde^ pastor, keeper, herdsman): 
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shep-herd, swine-herd. Cp. goose-herd (Holins- 
hed), hog-herd (Harrison). 

-lock, -ledge (O.E. Idc^ gift, sport), wed-lock, 
know-ledge (M. E. know-/<?M^, \ino^ lache, know- 
iage). 

O.E. hrydi-lac = marriage, reaf-/ar, bereaving, spoil. The 
Icelandic leikr (= O.E. -lac) is very common under the forms 
•leic or -laik in E.E., and M.E. ; go^-leic = goodness, hende-/a>&, 
htxidit-laik = politeness, from hende (= O.E. gehende, at hand, 
readyy politg), 

-man often does duty for the O.E. -ere. Cp. 
ship-man, chap-man, dust-man, bell-man, work- 
man (O.E. wyrht-a). 

M.E. fisher e = fish-er-man. Cp. speaks and spoke-s-man 
(= M.E. sipeke-man). The s is an intruder in crqfi-s-man, 
Aunts-man, herds-man. Wife sometimes takes the place of 
ster. Cp. brew-wif {^YQ. Piers Plowman) for brewestere; fish-wife 
= fish-woman; mid-wife; huzzy = house- wife ; goody = good- 
wife. 

-lock, -lick (O.E. 'leac^ -lie, plant) : gar-lick (spear 
plant) : hem-lock, bar-ley (O.E. ber-Hc^ from bert 
barley). 

-red (O.E. r^den = mode, fashion, condition; 
Ger. -ratJC) : hat-red, kin-d-red. 

-rick (O.E. Ace, power, dominion) : bishop-rick. 
Cp. M.E. hevene-r/V^f, Yvag-riche (= E.E. kine-r/V>^), 
realm. 

-ship, -skip, -scape (O.E. scipe^ Icel. -skapr = 
form, shape) : friend-ship, lord-ship, wor-ship (= 
worth-ship) \ land-scape (land-skip) is a modem 
formation. 

Fairfax, in his Bulk and Selvage of the World, coins steamscope 
for atmosphere. 
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-Stead (O.K stede^ place, stead; from stand), bed- 
stead ; sun-stead = sol-stice. 

-tree (O.E. treow, tree, wood), axle-tree ; M.E. 
dore-tre (door-post), rodc-tre (rood-tree, cross). 

-Wright (O.E. wyrhta, E.E. wrihte, a workman : 
from work cp. wrought), ship-v/right, wheel-wright. 

In E.E. we fm6. psalm-wurhtf, psalm-wrihte = ^sahn-wrigkt^ 
or the O.E. psalm-scop — psalm-shaper, psalmist. Becon uses 
tsalm-o-graph for psalmist 1 

E.E. bred-wrigte = bread-wright = baker. 

-ward (O.E. weard, warder, keeper), ape-ward, 
bear-ward, hay-ward. 

(2) Adjectives. 

-fast (O.E. -fast, firm, fast) : sted-fast, shame- 
faced (= shame-fasty modest) ; root-fast. 
-fold (O.E. -fea/d) : two-fold, mani-fold. 
yy^-ful (O.E. ////) : aw-ful, baleful, hate-ful, need- 
ful. 

-less (O.E. 'Zeds = loose) : fear-less, god- 
less. 
"^ -ly, -like (O.E. -/k; Itc, Ger. ieich, body): god-ly, 
/ like-ly, man-ly, dove-like, war-like. See § 225, 
p. 190. 

'**Tis as manlike to bear extremities as godlike to forgive.*' - 
Ford. 

-right (O.E. -riht) : up-right, down-right. 

In M.E. upright = supine ; downright = perpendicular. 

-some (O.E. -sum, Ger. -sam) is another form of 
same : dark-some, hard-some, irk-some : buxom 
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= bugh-som = bending-some, pliant, obedient, from 
bow (O.E. dugan to bend) : lissom = lithe-some, 

-teen, ty = ten. See numerals § 118, p. 98. 

-ward (O.E. -weard, becoming, leading to. Cp. 
O.E. weorth-atiy to become, Lat. versus ^ from vertere^ 
to turn) : back-ward, for-ward, fro-ward, to-ward, 
unto-ward. 

-wise (O.E. wtsy way, mode) : right-cous (O.E. 
riht-wis = right- wise. Cp. M.E. tale-wise = tell- 
tale, tale-bearing. 

** For Godd es ever on right-wis side, 
Werrand [warring] again wrang-wis pride. " 

C. Mundi, G. 11. 7547, 7548. 

-worth (O.E. 'Weorthy E.E. -wurthe) : stal-worth, 
dear-worth (precious). 

In E.E. we find /««^w«r/y5^ (love- worthy), kim-wurthe {jcoy^X). 

239. IV. Adverbial Suffixes. 

The demonstrative suffixes -s, -m, -nee, have 
already been treated of under adverbs, §§ 224, 226, 
pp. 187, 188, 191. 

The following are of predicative origin : — 
\Ay (O.E. 4tce)\ bad-ly, on-ly, lone-ly (= al-one- 
lf)y utter-ly, willing-ly. See -ly, p. 212. 

-ling, -long (O.E. -lungay -lingo) : head-long, flat- 
ling, dark-ling, side-ling, side-long. 

In M.E. we find the genitive form -lynges (linges) mgrof- 
lynges s groveling (prone), hedlinges = headlong. 
" m run headlongs by and by." 

Webster, Northward Ho, 
'* Hurlet (hurl'd) hym doun hedlynges,^^ 

The Gest Hystoriale^ L 7485. 
Nosf-HngeSf nasdynge^ fwslyngys (supine, with the nose up- 
ward), handlinges (haiid to hand). 
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-meal (0.£. -maiumy from mal^ division, meal)\ 
limb-meal, piece-meal, flock-meal. 

-ward, -wards : hither-ward, down-wards, up- 
wards. See p. 213. 

-wise (see p. 213): other-wise, no-wise, like- 
wise. 

In M.E. we find "in other wise," **in no wise," "in like 
wise," " in the same wise," " in what wise." 

-way, -ways : al-way, al-ways, straight-way, 
straight-ways. 

•Gate or gates = gaitf way, is a suffix in M.E. 
Thus 'gatty other -gates, so-gate. 

240. V. Verbal Suffixes. 

-k (frequentative or intensitive) : har-k (from hear)y 
tal-k (from teltj^ stal-k (from steal), 

-1, -le (frequentative) : dibb-le (from dtp), dribb-le 
(from drip), dazz-le (from daze), grapp-le (from grasp), 
dwind-le (from dwine), knee-1, spark-le, start-le. 

-n (causative) : hast-en» strength-en, fatt-en, short 
en, &c.* ' 

This suffix had once a reflexive or passive signification. Cp. 
learn from M.E. leren, 

-r (frequentative or intensitive) : ling-er, (O.E. 
leng-an, to delay), flitt-er, glitt-er, glimm-er, weltrcr. 

Stagger = M.E. stakeren. For change of consonant before 
the suffix, cp. dribb-le from drip, &c. 

•s: ble-ss (O.E. blH-s-i-an, from biot, sacrifice), 

clean-se, tm-s-t, cla-s-p (from clap), gra-s-p, (from 

grap), li-s-p (from lip). 

J^inse = Fr. rincer (= rins-er, from a root found in Goth. 
4raiM-yaft, to cleanse ; hrains, pure, dean. Ger. rWn, pure.) 
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241. COMPOSITION. 

Two or more words joined together to make 
a single term, expressing a new notion, are called 
Compounds : as, black-bird^ rail-road^ raiip-bow^ &c. 

The accent distinguishes a compound word from 
the mere collocation of two terms, as blackbird and 
bl€u:k bird. The hyphen is used to denote a com- 
pound, as, passer-by^ man^f-war^ coast-line^ &c. 

Notice the shortening of the long vowel in com- 
pounds, as, breakfast^ shepherd; vineyard (= M.E. 
wyn-yard). 

Compound words form nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, and adverbs. 

I. Noun-Compounds. 

1. Noun and noun : — 

Noontide, churchyard, oaktree, doomsday, kinsman, 
herdsman, man-killer, &c. 

There are many similar old compounds whose elements are so 
fused together that we do not recognize them at first sight. 
Bridal = bride-ale 

Bandog = band-dog, Holinshed has band'daig or tU-dog, 
Gospel = god-spell = good- word. 
Nostril = nose-thrill = nose-hole (O.E. lAyrd = hole). 
Orchard = wort- (herb) ^«n/ (garden) ; O.E. ort-geard. 
Nightingale = night-singer (O.E. nihte-gale\ 
Hand-y-work = O.E. hand-geweorc, hand work.' 
Cp. everywhere = E.E. ever-ikwer = O.E. afre -^ gehwar, 

2. Substantive and adjective : — 

Alderman, freeman, blackbird, midn^ht, upperkand. 



■ For a longer list, sec " Historical Outlines^*' \i« tx^ 
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(M.E. over-hand)^ fore-thought; neighbour = O.K 
nedh^fur = nigh dweller ; twilight y fortnight^ &c. 

3. Substantive and pronoun : — 
Sdf-will^ self-esteem^ self-sacrifice, 

(4) Substantive and verb : — 

Bakehouse^ pickpocket^ telltctle, spendthrift, godsend 
windfall, 

II. Adjective-Compounds. 

1. Substantive and Adjective : — 

Blood-redy snow-white^ sea-sick^ heart-sick, fire-proof 
praise-worthy, 

2. Adjective and substantive : — 

Barefoot, barefoot-ed, Cp. O.E. clcen-heort = having 
a clean heart; dn-eage = one-eye-d, four-footed, &c. 

3. Adjective and adjective : — 

Fool-hardy {fool = foolish). Cp. mad-hardy, blue- 
green, rathe-ripe, 

4. Participial combinations : — 

{a) Noun and pres. part : earth-shaking, heart- 
raiding, match-making, 

(h) Adjective and pres. part. : ill-looking, time- 
serving, 

(c) Noun and pass. part. : earth-born, chap-fcUlen^ 
heartbroken, thunder-struck, 

(/^) Adjective and pass. part. : neuf-made, well-bred, 
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III. Verb-Compounds. 

1. Noun and verb : backbitCy hoodwink^ henpeck^ 
waylay, 

2. Adjective and verb : dry-nurse^ white-wash, 

3. Verb and adverb : doff = do off, don = do on. 
Cp. cross-question. 

For compound adverbs, see § 228, p. 193, 194. 



242. COMPOSITION WITH PARTICLES OF 
ENGLISH ORIGIN. 

L Inseparable Particles. 

a- (O.E. on^ E.E. afi) on : a-back, a-bed, a-board, 
a-foot, a-sleep, a-loof, a-skew, a-loud, a-b-aft, a-b-out, 
a-midst, a-mong, a-thwart, a-fishing, a-hunting, &c. 

1. The original form an occurs in an-on {in one moment), 
an-ent (see p. 188), a-c-knowledge (O.E. oncndTvan), an-vil 
(O.E. an-filt). 

2. A- (O.E. 0/, off, from): a-down = O.E. of ddne^ from 
the down (hill) ; a-kin, a-new. 

The prefix of- had an intensitive meaning, like our over and 
Latin per, Cp. M.E. of-take = overtake ; M.E. of-se = 
perceive. 

Of (intensive), exists in a-thirst = O.E. of-thirst; an-hungered 
= a-hungered, from O.Y^ of 'hyngrian^ to feel very hungry. 
(See Piers Plowman^ B. X. 59, p. 146, and C. xil. 43, p. 198). 

3. A- (O.E. &'^ Goth. US' = out of, from), a-rise, a-rouse, 
6-f-frighted, a-wake, a-light ; a-go = passed by. 

" All this world schal a-go.*' 

O.K. Af«c. -^^ \^. 
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We have a prefix a- in a-ghast, a-shamed, a-feard, a-ffrighted, 
but it is difficult to say whether its original meaning was cut of 
(O.E. a- = Goth, us-), ox from (O.E. of), 

4. A- (O.E. and' Ger. ent', back). A-long (O.E. and-lang^ 
M.E. ende-longj E.E. an-long, M.E. on»long). An-swer (O.E 
and'Swarian)^ en-lighten (O.E. onlyhtan), 

A-bide (O.E. an-btdan^ on-btdan, and-bidan), 
A-gain, a-gainst (O.E. on-gean, Ger. ent-gegen). 
Cp. e-lope (Du. ont-loopen^ Ger. ent4aufltn\, 

5. A- (O.E. ge-), a- ware (O.E. ge-wcer^ M.K »-war), a-likc 
(O.E. ge-ltc, ME. i'lich^ e-licke^ a-liche, o-like). 

A-Iong (o/\ (O.E. ge-langt E.E. i-lang, M.E. a-lang), 

A-mong (O.E. ge-mangy on-ge-tnangy E.E. i-mongj M.E. 
o-ntangy a-mong), 

A-nough occurs in Milton's AreopagUica, for e-nough (O.E. 
ge-twhf M.E. enoghy anough). A-readiness ^ the Authorised 
Version of the Scriptures), is from M.E. a-rediy B^E. i-readi, 
i-rediy O.E gg-rdd. 

A-f-ford (O.E. ge-forthian, E.E. t-forihUn^ M.E. a-fortluen^ 
from forth), 

6. A- (O. E. A ever) : a-ught, e-i-ther. 

at- (O.E. (st-) : at-one, at-onement, t-wit (O.E. at- 
wUan, to reproach). 

The preposition at is used as a sign of the infinitive 
in M.E. At do has become corrupted into a-do ; we 
find also to-do (= a-do) used as a substantive. 

** Ware we neuer wont a stele." 

Cursor Mundi, T. L 49 lO. 
** For ware we neuer wont at stele." — lb, C. 

be- (O.E. be-f H- = by). See Adverbs, p. 188. 

(i) It renders intransitive verbs transitive, as be- 
queath, be-speak, be-think. 

(2) It is intensitive in be-daub, be-smear, &c. We 
hnd this use of the prefix very common in M.E., as 
be-bleed, be-drive, be-baxk, &c. 
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(3) With substantives it forms verbs, be-friend, be- 
troth, and a few others of recent origin. 

(4) It enters into the composition of iiouns^ as be- 
half, be-hest, be-hoof, be-quest, by-name, by-path, 
by-word, &c. ; and of prepositions and adverbs^ as 
be-fore, besides, b-ut, &c. Bye -law probably con- 
tains the Scandinavian " by," a town, 

Be-head = O.E. heafdian^ E.E. bi-heavedien^ to decapitate, 

Be-lieve = O.E. ge-lyfan, M.E. beleuen. 

Be-reave = O.E. reajfian, E.E. bireavien. 

Be-gin = O.E. on-ginnan^ E.E. bi-ginnen. 

Be-wray is a corruption of the O.E. on-wreon^ to discover ; 
O.E. be-wreon, signified /e^ r<^^ry the be is perhaps due to the 
M.E. bi-traien, to betray. 

In be-ware we have the verb be (imper.) and the adjective 
ware (= cautious). 

for- (O.E. for-). The original meaning of this 
prefix was through^ thorotighy like hsit per: for-swear 
(Lat. per-jurare), for-bid, for-bear, for-get, for-give, 
for-lom, fore-go (= for-go). The p. p. fore-gone is 
rare. 

FoT'do occurs also in the place of the modem do for. Cp. 
Lat. per-dere, Spenser has for-pined, for-wasted, for-wearied. 
"We sometimes find for joined to Romance roots, as, for- fend 
= defend f forbid ; for-barred, barred up , debarred. 

From the sense of overmuch comes that of amiss, badly, in 
fore-speak, fore-spent, 

fore- {O.'E.forey Lat pra^ before) : fore-bode, fore- 
cast, fore-tell, fore-said, fore-father, fore-noon, fore- 
sight, fore-head. 

fore-gone, the p. p. of fore-go (rarely used), to go before, 
must be distinguished from fore-go ( = for-go), and fore-gone 
(= for-gone). 
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gain- (O.E. gegtiy gean) =■ against. Cp. a-gain. 
Gain-say, gain-stand, gain-strive, gain-giving. 

Cp. M.E. ^«#i-come = return ; ^a/^-sawe = contradiction; 
again was once used as a prefix. Cp. M. £. ayefi-biU = remorse, 
ayen-byggen = redeem, ayen-witjte = counterpoise. 

i-, y- (O.E. ge-y M.E. /-). This prefix was once a 
sign of the pass, part., as, y-clept, y-chained (Milton). 
It is wrongly used in y-pointing (Milton, On Shake- 
speari). It enters into the composition of i-wis (O.E. 
ge-wisy truly, certainly), ever-y-where, hand-y-work. 

mis- (O.E. mis-), wrong, ill. Cp. a-mis (= on 
the wrong, M.E. misse wrong, injury) : mis- 
behave, mis-deed, mis-lead, mis-trust, mis-take; 
mis-like, (in Shakespeare) has become dis-like. 

For mis- in mischiefs see p. 243. 

nether-, (O.E. ni-ther) = down, below : nether- 
stocks, nether-lands. 

sand- (O.E. s&m^ half) : sand-blind = half-blind. 

" Wrinkled, sand-blind, toothless, and deformed." — Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy , ed. 1845, P* 7°' 

Cp. O.E. s&ni'Cwic = half-alive; M.E. sam-hale = half-whole, 
lame {Cursor Mundi, 1. 5153) ; **chiries sam-rede** = half-ripe 
{Piers Plowman, C. Text, ix. 311, p. 155). 

to- (O.E. to-). This is an adverbial form of two 
(cp. Lat. dis-) signifying asunder, in pieces: O.E. to- 
J^ecan = to break to pieces, to-dtBlan = to divide ; 
E.E. to-don, to do asunder; to-fleon, to fly asunder; 
M.E. to-pullen, to pull to pieces, &c. 

It sometimes has an intensitive force, and is 
strengthened by the adverb all (quite). 

" And all to- brake his skuU." 

Judges IX. 5, 3. 
" Al is to- broken thilke regioun." 

CUAUCER, Knightes Tale, 1. 2759. 
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Go to (used as an interjection in Hamlet i. 3) seems to corre- 
spond to tO'go = O.E. to-gdftf to go away^ depart ; c^.for-do and 
do-for. 

For the phrase " all to^^ see all, § 243. 

to- is the ordinary preposition " to " in to-day, to- 
night, to-morrow, to-gether, here- to-fore, to- ward. 

un- (O.E. on-^ Goth, and-^ Ger. ent^ = back (with 
verbs) : un-bind, un-do, un-fold, un-lock, un-wind. 

un- (O.E. ««-) = not (with adjectives, and nouns 
formed from adjectives) : un-true, un-wise, un-told, 
un-just, un-truth. 

wan- (O.E. wan-) wan-ing, want-ing: wan-hope 
= despair ; wan-ton =: wan-towen^ untrained, wild ; 
4(nvm is the O.E. togen^ p.p. of the O.E. verb te-otiy 
lead, draw. Cp. Ger. un-ge-zogen, 

with- (O.E. with'^ a shortened form of wi-ther)^ 
against, back : with-draw, with-hold, with-stand. 
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Af-ter (O.E. after) : after-growth, after-math, 
after-clap, after-dinner, after-ward. 

All (O.E. eat)\ al-mighty, al-one, 1-one, 1-onely, 
1-onesome, al- to-gether, al-most, al-though, al-so, a-s. 

All, meaning quite^ is very often joined to the adverb to 
(too), and was made to precede the prefix to- in composition. 
(See to- p. 220). 

^^ All to dirtied."— -Latimer. 

'M/i to ruffled."— Milton. 

M.E. "^//^longe." 

Lifeof Beket, 774. 

E.E. *M/A?wel." 

Juliana^ p. 5a 
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Forth (O.E. forth) : forth-coming, forth-going 
for-ward (O.E. forth-weard). 

" From that day forthward man most nedes deie." — Transa. 
Cp. Y.J¥.. forth'fare = departure, /?rM-,^j7»^ = progress, &c 

Fro, from {OJE.fram, O.N, fro) : fro-ward, from- 
ward. 

In (O.E. in) : in-come, in-land, in-sight, in-bom, 
in-bred, in-wardly, in-ly, in-lay, in-fold, in-to. 

In many verbs in has been replaced by a Romance form (en-, 
em-) : en-dear, em-bitter. 

Of (O.E. o/= from, of) : of-fal, off-set, off-shoot, 
off-spring. See a-, pp. 217-8. 

In M.E. we find of-schrecUn^ shred off; of-smUen^ smite off 5 
E.E. of-springen, to spring from. 

On (O.E. on, upon, forward) : on-set, on-slaught, 
on-ward. 

Out, ut (O.E. iit) : out-come, out-let, out-break, 
out-pour, out-cast, out-joint, out-law, out-landish, 
out-side, out-ward, ut-ter. It sometimes signifies 
beyond, over, as in out-bid, out-do. 

Over (O.E. ofer) : above, beyond, exceedingly, 
too : — 

(i) With nouns and adjectives : over-eating, over- 
flow, over-plus (E.E. over-eke), over-joy, over-big, 
over-much. 

(2) With verbs: over-flow, over-hang, over-run, 
over-take, over- work, over-whelm, over-hear, over- 
look. 

Over (O.E. ufe-ra, E.E. uve-re, superior; cp. 
?L'h-ove) : over-coat, over-man ; M.E. over-lippe = 
upper-lip; ofer-hand = upper-hand. 

Through, thorough (O.E. thurh, E.E. thuruh): 
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thorough-fare (M.E. thurgh-fare), through-out, 
thorough-bred, through-train. 

Cp. E.E. ihurgh-itt&a. (to go through), Mwr/5-driven, thurh" 
seken, Mwr^-wunian (to remam); M.E, thorow-hoxt. (bore 
through), M^r^TW-ride, &c. 

Under (O.E. under) : under-go, under-stand, 
under-lay, under-mine, under-let, under-sell; un- 
der-growth, under-ling, under-wood, under-hand, 
under-neath. 

Up (O.E. up): up-bear, up-braid, up-hold, up- 
heave, up-lifted, up-land, up-shot, up-right, up- 
start, up-ward, up-on. 



244. SUFFIXES OF ROMANIC ORIGIN. 

Under the head of Romanic suffixes we must dis- 
tinguish (i) those Latin suffixes that have a Norman 
French form ; (2) those suffixes that are unchanged, 
being borrowed directly from the Latin language; 
(3) modem French and other Romance endings of 
Latin origin. 

Voy-age comes through N. French; its Latin 
form is vi-aticum, Cp. beni-son with benedic-tion, 
cham-el and carn-al, &c 

Liqu-our has a N. French form; liqu-eur comes to 
us from modem French ; cp. antic (N.Fr.), antique Fr. 
Cavalc-ade, escap-ade, are Italian words that have 
come to us through the French. The tr^ie French 
forms are chevauch-ke and hchapp-te; other forms in 
-ade (originally -ado), come to us directly from the 
Spanish language, as cms-ade, brav-ado, tom-ado, 
&c. ; cp. prem-ier (Fr.), prim-ary (Lat), primr«.i: 
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(N.Fr.) Many suffixes of Norman French origin have 
now no living power, not being used to form new 
derivatives. 

I. Noun Suffixes. 

-age (Lat -aticun^^ forms abstract nouns : advant- 
age^ bever-tf^<f, cour-^^d', \iorcHige, 

It sometimes denotes the place where, as in hermit 
c^iy parson-«^<?. 

Till-^<f and ZQ\X-age are hybrids. 

-ain, -an, -en, -on (Lat -anus) : chapl-«/>/, chiefb 
tf/«, vill-df/«, pelic-^«, pezs-afit, ward-«^ (= guard 
tan), sext'On {= sacrist-rz//), surge-on, sower-eign. 

Modem formations, having no corresponding Latin 
form in -anus, are antiquari-rtf«, barbari-fl«, civ'ili-an, 
grammari-««, librari-^«, &c. 

From modem French come artis-<7//, courtes-««, 

pait\s-an, 

"Bin (Lat -aneus), appears in 'inount-aj;;, camp-a^, champ- 
aign* 

-al, -el (Lat -alis) : ca.n-a/, cardin-^, cathedr-a/, 

coTon-a/, spitt-a/, chann-^/, catt-/<?, chatt-<?/, (u-el^ 

jew-^/, &c 

Lat -a/ia (pi.) appears in boit-le, cntr-ai/, murw-el, rasc-«/, 
spous-^j, victu-o/r. 

-ant, -ent (Lat. -antem, -enteni) are participial 
suffixes, sometimes marking the agent : — 

Cowtn-ant, ^-ant, vatxch-ant, serge-ant, hrig-and, 
dmm-ond, mnoc-cenf, stud-ent, 

-ance, -ence (Lat -ant-ia), form abstract nouns: — 

Ahwnd-ance, 2\\eg\-ance, ch-ance (:= cad-^w^^), pur- 
vey-ance (= -provid-ence), oheis-ance (obedi-^w^), prud« 
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-ancy, -ency, are new formations from the Latin 
-antiay -entia^ becoming (i) -afitie, -entie^ (2) -ancie^ 
-encie^ &c., brilli-tf/^, excelW/ZQ^, &c. 

s6-ance is from modern French. 

-and, -end (Lat. -andtiSy -endus)^ are gerundial 
suffixes : — 

(i) G^x\-a?id, yi-andy leg-end, ipToy-e/id-er, 

(2) Memor-andum retains its Latin form ; (3) preh-end, reprim- 
attdf are directly from Modem French. 

-ar, -er, -or (Lat. -armm), marks the place 
where; it enters into the name of some common 
objects : — 

(i) Cel\-ar, movt-ar, chart-^, dow-^r, sampl-^, 
garn-<?r, lard-^r, sauc-^r, man-<7r. 

(2) -ary (Lat. -ariutn), graxi-ary, (= garn-^^), avi- 
ary, semin-^ry, wiv-ary. 

In M.E. we find O.Fr. -aire in sal-ffri>, seyniu-arie (sanctuary), 
\eitvi-arie = electuary. 

(i) -ar, -er, -or (Lat. -anus), marks the agent: 
calend-^zr, vic-ar, axch-er, butch-^r, butl-^r, carpent- 
er, {ani-er, messeng-^, treasur-^, hd.che\-or, chan- 
cell-^r, coun-sell-^r. 

(2) -ary (Lat. -anus) : advers-«ry, seciet-ary, &c. 

CommlsS'aru = commissary, not-arie = not'aty, are met with 
in M.E. and the suffix is owing to the O.Fr. -a/r^, not -arte. 
See -ry, p. 230. 

-ard (Low Lat. -ardus, Ger. -Aar^, Eng. Aard) : 
covf-ard, d\il\-ard, nigg-ard, hnzz-ard, tank-«r^, &c. 

Bragg-ar-t, dastar-d, lollar-d (cp. schol-ard for schol-ar), most 
be excluded from this list. 

Sweet-heart has perhaps replaced an original sweet^ard, (Cp. 
Ger. lieb'hart^. 

Q 
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-ate (N. Fr. -at^ Lat. -atus^ pass, part.) : cur-ate, 
leg-ate, reneg-ate. 

Most nouns in -ate are of recent origin ; -ade is the Spanish 
form of -ate, Cp. reneg-flwS? = reneg-a/^. Advocate has replaced 
M.E. avocat, Fr. avocat. 

-ee (Fr. -^, Lat. -atus^ suffix of pass, part.), marks 
the agent in a passive sense. 

Appell-^d-, legat-<?^, trust-^^, &c., are from Modern 
French. 

-eer, -ier (Fr. -<fr, -ier; Lat. -arius) : engin-di?r, 
mountain-^^, harpoon-^, brigad-/>r, prem-/Vr, chandel- 
teTy are from Modem French. See -ar, -er, p. 225, 
for the N. French form. 

-el (Lat. -da) : cant-^/, cand-/f, quarr-^/, tut-^/-age. 

-el (Lat -ellusy -ellutn) : bush-<f/, bow-^/, chanc-^/, 
mors-^/, cast-/<?, mant-Zf, pann-^/, pomm-^/. 

-en, -in (Lat. -enus^ -ena^ -enum) : ali-^, warr-^«, 
fioT'in, chsL-m, verm-zV^, wen-om. 

-er (Lat. -^rr/V?) : gart-^, gutt-^, msLtt-er, pray-<fr. 

Barrier is the Modem-French barr-iire. See -ry, p. 230. 

-erel, -rel, has a diminutive force : cock-ere/, dott- 
«r^/, mack-^^/, pick-r^, -pick-ere/; T.E. daint-^^/ = 
a dain-/)'. 

-ern (Lat. -ema) : cav-^//, cist-^«, ta.y -ern (cp. tab 
^r^-acle). 

-et, -ot (N. Fr. -^/, -^// Fr. -^, -<f//^/ -a/, -{7/), is a 
diminutive suffix. 

Blank-^, cygn-^, hatch-^, pock-^, tick-<?/, chari-d?/, 
fagg-^/, parr-{?/. 

-et, -ot, -ette (see above) : ball-^/, ball-^/, bill-^/, 
paroqu-^/, ettiqu-^^, coqu-^^, from Modem French. 

To the original -et h?is been prefixed 1 (for el)t 
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making a new diminutive suffix, -let in ham-/f/, 
stxeam-/<?/, &c. See -el, p. 226. 

-ess (Lat. -w«), sign of the feminine gender. 
See p. (i(i, § 85. 

ess, -ice, -ise (Lat -itia) : distr-d^x, Xzxg-ess^ lach- 
esSy rich-^j, prow-<?jx, franch-/j<f, merchand-/>d', avar-zV.?, 
cowai;d-/V^, just-/Vi?/ M.E. cow^\.-eise has become covet- 

Serv-K-^ = Lat. stxw-iiiufn ; hvLxg-ess — O.F. burgeis^ court- 
ams (= M.E. curt-m), and marq-«/.r contain Latin -ensis, 

-ice, -ise (Lat. -teem) : radXx-ice, pum-/<r^, -^tnt-house 
(= pent-/j^), jud-^i?, partrid-^^, paun-^//. 

-ice (Lat. -ictus) : apprent-/V^, nov-tce, surpl-zVir, 
piW>^ (= ipel'isse), 

-ic, -c (Lat. -icus, -tea, Gr. ikos) : log-/V, mus-/V, 
phys-/V, heret-/V, cler-/^ (= cler-/V), por-r//, ^er-c/i, sev-ge, 
iox'ge (= fabr-zV). 

-icle (Lat -iculus) : zxtricle, part-/V/<?. 

^/V/^ = O.E. ts-gic-el — ice-jag. Cp. Iseyokels in footnote 
to Piers Plowman, B. xvil. 227, p. 315. 

-iff (Lat -ivus) : bail-/^ cait-/^(= cap-tive), plain t- 
/^ See -ive, p. 234. 

-ine, -in (Lat. -imis) : div-iue, faxa-iue, medic-/;/^, 

bas-/«, citr-tftf co\is-in, goVl-/«, pilgr-//;/ (= pere- 

gT-ine)y TSLV-i/ie, 

Latin atonic -tna disappeared in Old French, hence English 
(/am^f page; Modem French has reuitroduced it under the form, 
'ine, whence our machine, 

in (Lat. -inem) : marg-/;;, orig-///, y\xg-in. 

-ism (Lat -ismus; Gr. -lafioi:): dQ-ism, fataWj;;/, 

tgo-t-ism. Many are direct from the Greek, as bar- 

bdLr-ism, lacon-/jw. 

No words of N.Fr. origin end in -ir*^ Cp. M.E. sophime 
s sophism. 

Q a 
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-ist (Lat. 'ista^ Gr. tc-r//c): bapt-/>/, evangeWj/, 
cbor-/x/-erj M.E. soph-/V/-er = soph-/>/. 

More recent forms are dent-/V/, de-/V/, exorc'/j/, 
flor-;V/, medall-/x/, novel-/j/, and numerous others. 

-ite (Lat. -ita^ Fr. -iti) forms patronymics : Israel-//<f, 
Jesu-//. 

-id (Lat. -///-, Gr. -t5-, Fr. -ide) : ^ne-/^, NQie-id, 
Many modem chemical words end in -/>/, as alkalo-/V/. 

-le (Lat. 'U/uSj -ula^ -ulum) : fab-/<?, tab-/<?, stab-/^, 
peop-/if/ with preceding c (which is sometimes lost), 
we have artic-/?, mirac-/<?, pinnae-/^, obstac-/if, appar-r/, 
damsW, fenn-^/, lent-//, parc-^/ (= partic-/^), penc-/7, 
per-//. 

Modem forms in -^«/(f, 'cle^ -cule^ are borrowed directly from 
the Latin. 

-1-ence (Lat. -l-entid) forms abstract nouns. There 
are very few of these forms in M.E. We find pesti- 
lence and wxo-lence ; other forms are quite recent. See 
-lent, p. 234. 

-lency is sometimes found for -lencej like -ency for 
-ence. 

-let. See -et, p. 226. 

-m, -me (Lat. -men) : char-w, real-w, cn-me, nou-«, 
re-now-«, leav-^;i (= Lat. leva-w<?//, Fr. \ev-atn), 

-me, the modern French form is contained in 
alu-w, \Qg\i-me, volu-w^, regi-me, 

-men, the original Lat. form, is retained in all later 
loans, as Sicn-men, hita-menf &c. 

-m, -me (Lat. -ma^ Gr. -/xa) : baptis-/«, iphaxito-m 
(= phantas-;//), tht-me. 

From modern French we have borrowed diade-w, 
anagra-/^, emble-w, proble-»f. 
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From the Greek we get anagram, epigra-w, paradig-m, pano- 
TSL-maf tnthvLsizs-m, yleonas-mf telegram. 

\XTnent (Lat. -mentuin) : axga-menf, commaxid-menff 
tnchant-men^, gar-w^/, nourish-w^/, oint-mmt, parlia- 
mefit. 

It is added to Teutonic words, as, acknowledge- 
menty aXone-menf, bereave-;?/^///, fulfil-w^///, &c 

-mony (Lat. -mon'tu-m, -mon-m), cerc-pwHy, matri- 
mony, testi-mony. 

-on, -eon, -ion, -in (Lat. -onem, -ionem), form many 
nouns denoting act of, state of : apr-i?;^, bac-^;/, cso^-ofiy 
falc-^;/, fel-^;^, gall-on, glutt-^«, mas-^«, mutt-^//, sim- 
i)let-^«, tal-^«, champ-/<?«, compan-/^?//, clar-/<?«, march- 
z'oU'CsSy on-ioUf stall-ion, scorp-ion, Y^ant-ton, pig-eon, 
^;cutch-^^«, sturg-«?«, trunch-«?«. 

The N.Fr. forms of the suffix were, (i) -««, tun; (2) -outt, 
-iouft, 

-con (Fr. -on, Ital. -one), hall-oon, ha,t-ooH, drag-oon, 
haxp'Oon, sal-oon, hnff-oon, poltr-^^«, are not from 
N. French. 

Some words in -oon seem to be augmentatives, as, haXL'Oon, 
sal-^n, &c ; others are diminutives, as, haherge-on, flag-/7». 

. / -our (Lat. -orem) : ard-^«r, col-our, fay-our, hon-our, 
V lab-^«r, lang-our, liqii-our, rum-our. 

The Modem French form is -«#r, as, zid-gur, grand-«#r, liqu« 
fur; the N.Fr. was (i) -«r, (2) 'Our, 

-or, -our, -er, (Lat. -toreni) : jur-^r, govern-^«r, em- 
per-(7r, antl-^, compil-^r, divin-^, found-^, preach-^, 
juggl-«r, lev-^. 

N. Fr. -our has become -^ in receiv-^r, robb-^, 
trench-dr. 
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-tor (Lat. -torem) : audi-Z^^r, doc-Z^r, proc-/^r, trai- 
tor^ 2M-thor^ indi-Z^r. 

-our, -or, -er (Lat. -orium^ -orta) : min-^r, parl- 
our, T2iZ-ory viz-or, sciss-^rj-, count-^;-, cens-^r, lav-«r, 
(= ]iivsit-ory)y mang-^r, covert-ure, 

\ Tn M.E. we find a few forms in -arte = ory. (Cp. Fr. -ovr,) 

as lavat-ortf, orat-^r/V, purgat-^rrV. 

-oir (Fr. -oiry Lat. -orzum) : abatt-^/r, from modem 
French. 

-ory, the full form of Lat -orium^ occurs in audit- 
or;', dormit-^r>^, refect-^r^, repert-^;^. 

-ry, -ery (N. Fr. -erie) : fai-ry, hazard-ry, jew-ry, 
poet-rj', poult-ry, spice-ry, surg-^^, cook-^^, house- 
wife-ry, mid-wife-r>'. 

We have' a large number of words with this ending unknown 
to Middle English : as, slave-ry, peasant-ry, thieve-ry, witch -^, 
trump-^rj/. 

-ry (Lat. -arid) : chival-ry, caval-ry, carpent-ry, 
pant-ry, vint-ry. Cp. the modem forms, chapel-rj/, 
deane-ry, &c. 

-ry (Lat. -ariuni) : dow-ry, laund-ry, vest-ry, treasu- 

-son (Lat. -sionetn) : beni-x^w, mali-^^«, \t'%-son^ 
orison^ pri-x<7«, rdXi-som^ x^^rson^ sesL-son, trea-j^«, 
yem-sony fashi-^?^. 

With these compare the parallel forms that have come 
into our language direct from Latin : benedic-//^//, 
male-dic-Z/V?;/, Itc-tioftj om-fion, -po-tton, redemp-//<?«, 
Tdi-tiony tisidi'ftony fsLC-tion. 

Many words now ending in -tion, as, nation, sahali^m, &c., 
once ended in 'dun (E.E.), 'Ctoun, 'Cion (M.E.) 

-sion (lat 'StofUffi) : conver-j/<?;7, man-x/^//, pension^ 
\ 
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pas-JA?/?, pri-j^/z, pro-ces-^/<?;2, wi-s/on, &c. ; with foi-son 
(plenty), compare ipTO-fu-sion, 

-sy (Lat. 'Sia, Gr. -0-*^) : catalep-xy, drop-jry, pal-j;y, 
(= paraly-j/V), fren-jrj^. 

Nouns ending in -sis are modern words that have come direct 
from Greek. 

-se, a still shorter form of this suffix, occurs h. 
apocalyp-x^, ha,se, eclip-^^. 

-t (Lat. -tus) : conduc-/, conven-/, frui-/, strai-/, 
sain-/. See y, p. 232. 

-t (Lat. -fum) : deb-/, fea-/ (= fac-/), join-/, poin-/. 

-t (Lat. -/^) : aun-/, ren-/, &c. See y, p. 232. 

-t, -te (Lat. -fa, Gr. -ti;c) : aposta-/^, come-/, hermi-/, 
plane-/, prophe-/, idio-/. 

-ter (Lat -fer) : mis-fer, mas-/^ (= magis-/«r), 
miniS'fer, fn-ar (Lat. fra-/^r). 

-tery (Lat. 4eriuni) : m2LS'tery, minis-fery. 

-tor (Lat. -tor). See p. 230. 

•dor in battle-^r, ma.ta.-dor, is a Spanish form. 

-trix (Lat. -/rix), a feminine suffix. See p. 67. 
-ter, -tre (Lat. -trum, Gr. -rpov) : clois-/<fr, spec-//r, 
scep-/r^. 

The full form occurs in modem words, as, ** spectrum analysis. " 
Another form of -trum is -crum, in septd»chre ; brum in mem 
'brum, Cp. candela-brum, cere-brum, 

-tude (Lat. -tudinefn) : beati-/«/iir, multi-/w//<?, &c., 
are direct from Latin. Cus-tom = Lat. consuetudinenu 

-ty (Lat. -tatem) : beau-/)', boun-/y, chari-/)^, cruel-/j>, 
feal-/y, (= fidelity), frail /^y, &c. 

-ule. See -le, p. 228. 

-ure (Lat. -ura) : advent-wr^, apert-ttr<?, creat-w/*^, 
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forfeit-«r<f, nat-7/r^, nurt-w^r, meas-w/r, past-«r^, se- 
pult-//r^, stat-w;'<f, vest-tire, 

Aim-our •=. M. Lat. armaiura, 

-y (Lat •/'«) ; cop-^, famil-^, felon-j;, nav-j^, stor-j', 
victor-^, &c., Ital-^, Arab-7 and Arab-zVz. 

-y (Lat. -Imn) : horolog-7, jo-j^, stud-_>'. Directly 
from the Latin are formed aiigur-j^, obsequ-7, remed.y, 
&c. 

-y (Lat. aftis) : attorn -<^, deput-j', all-j. 

Many words in -cy, -sy, are formed on the model of Fr. 
words in -cie^ Lat. -iia : — cura-f>', minstrel-^', &c. Cp. degene 
ra-fy, intima-rj', &c., the conesponding adjectives of which end 
in -ate. 

-y (Lat. -i'Us\ cler-g-j^ : coun-t-^, duch-j^, trea-t-j'. 

-y (Lat. 'ia)y ^xm-y : embass-j', chimn-<fy, countr-j, 
dela-7, destin-j/, entr-^, journ-<?>', jur-j;, part-7, vall-<?y. 
See -ee, p. 226. 

-y (Lat. -ies) : progen-^. 



IL Adjective Suffixes. 

-al (Lat. -alts), annii-^/, besti-^/, casu-rt:/, eqii-^7/1 
\oy-al {=1 leg-«/), roy-a/ (= leg-al), &c. See p. 224. 

-al forms many new derivatives, as, festiv-fl/, celesti-«/, comic 
•at/, mathematic-rt/. 

-an, -ain (Lat. -anus) : cert-dr/;/, gtrm-an, germ-aifi, 
hum-an, me-an. 

There are numerous adjectives in -an, of recent 
formation that have no corresponding Latin form in 
-amis: agrari-^;/, barbari-^//, ^\\\ivi-an, pedestri-rt^;7. 
.See an, p. 224. 

-ane (Lat. -anus): hum-a»e, transmont-^//^ are 
modern foims. 
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-ant, -ent : en-anf, ramp-anf, trench-anf, ohedi-mf, 
pati-^;//, &c. See -ant, -ent, p. 224. 

-ar (Lat. -ari's) : famili-^r, regul-^r, s\ng\i\-ar. 

-ary (Lat -anus) : contr-aryy necess-ary, second-ary. 
See -ar, p. 225. 

Arhiir- ary y disciplin-^;^, honor- ary , and many 
English derivatives in -ary, having no Latin fomi in 
-an'i/s. 

The Lat. 'anus is sometimes changed into various, as, nef- 
anoi4Sf greg-ari-ous. Sometimes -an is added to -art, as, 
vjgc-ari-an, antiqu-rtn-fl«, &c. 

-atic (Lat. -aticus) : fan-aficy lun-at/c. 

Most nouns in -atiCj -fie, come directly from the Latin, 
as aqu-^//V, rus-//V, domes-/;V, &c. See -age, p. 224. 

-ate (Lat. -afus) : ddic-ate, desol-afe, determm-afe, 
and some few other words in -ate are found in M.E. 
coming directly from the Latin. But most words 
with this ending are modem formations. 

Had these words come from N. Fr. they would end 
in -^. . Compare /m/^, secret, (Fr. privS), vnth private. 

-ble, -able (Lat. -bt'/ts) : accept-df^/<?, abomin-alf/e, 
fee-^/f, foi-^/<? (= fle-^///!f), vaov-abiey sta-ble. 

The suffix -able is added to many Romance stems : 
as, 2LgceQ-ad/e, change-«^/<?, {a,yom-ab/e, deceiv-ad/e, &c. 

It is also added to Teutonic stems : as, break-dr^/<?, 
eaX-alf/fy \a,ughrab/e, salt-ab/e. 

Terms in -ilf/ey as aud-/<^/<?, yis-ibie, are formed 
directly from the Latin. 

-ble (Lat -pkx) : do\x-ble (= d\i-ple), tve-b/e (== tri- 
ple). 

-ese (Ital. -ese, Lat. -eusts) : Chin-^*^, Malt-ese, See 
p. 227. 
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-esque (Fr. -esque^ Lat. -iscus): hnxl-esque^ grot-esque, 
pictur-esque ; morriu (dance) = mox-esco t.e, Moorish. 
This -esque is allied to English -tsh^ hence the forms 
Fren-^-^ and Dan-w//, in which the Fr. suffix is angli- 
cised. 

-ac (Lat. -acus) : demoni-ar^, mani-<i^. 

-ic (Lat. 'icuSy -tea, -tcum) : aromat-/V, barbar-ftf, 
frant-/V, schismat-/V. See p. 227. 

It is often combined with -al, as cltr-ic-al, mag- 
ic-alj mus-/c-a/, &c. 

In Old French icus became i, whence our fttem-y = Fr. enmndf 
Lat. inimtcus ; Fr. p-/> = /-ica ; -ique is the modem Fr. fonn. 
Cp. ant-/^ (old form), with ant-i^f^ (modem derivative). 

-id (Lat. -idus) : ac-/V/, pall-///, tep-/V, rig-/V/, &c. 

In N.Fr. this 'id disappears or is changed. Cp. Eng. neat^ 
Fr. net^ Lat. VL\\.4dtis. In modem learned Fr. words 'ide is used 
as ng-idf, sap-z^^, &c 

-ile (Lat -tVis) : frag-/7?, ster-//*?, &c. 

-1, -le (Lat -e-//s, -i-lis) : cru-^-/, civ-fl, frai-/ (= 
frag-/-/<?), ab-/<?, subt-/if, gcnt-le. 

-ine (Lat. -inus) : div-/;/^, citr-///. 

Most of the words in -ine are of modern formation : 
as, aquil-/;/^, CKn-ine, genu-///^, infant-/^^, &c 

-ive (Lat. 'i7^us) : able to, inclined to, act-/W, attent- 
ivef fngit-ivey pens-/W, &c. See -iff, p. 227. 

In Early and Middle English these adjectives ended in -if: 
\fcS, ac^i/f attentif, &c. The / has dropped off in hasty^ joUy, 
testy, Cp. massive with T.E. massy ; and baily = bailiff. We 
liave a large number of modem derivatives in 'ive^ as, coerc-rw^ 
conclus-/v^', affirmat-?W, &c. We have one hybrid, XaWi-ative, 

-lent (Lat. -l-entus) full ol : corpu-/i»//, o^M-Unt^ vio- 
lefity &c 
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-ory (Lat. -orius) : SLxnaX-ory, mandat-^/j, &c. 
-ose (Lat. -osus) : bellic-^j"^, }oc-ose, vaox-ose, 
-ous (Lat -osus) full, like : co'^x-ous, cmi-ous, Gian- 
ts gtr-ouSy fam-{7wx, lepr-^wx, &:c 

-ous also represents Lat. -us in the following : — 
(i) Assidu-^wj, conWnvL'OuSf ingenu-(7«j, &c. 

(2) Am^-auSf arbore-f7«j, &c. 

(3) In the endings oorous^ --fluouSf -par-ous : — omnivor-^wj, 
superila-^72^j, ovipar-(Wj, &c. 

The use of -ous has been much extended in modem 
English. It is added to adjective stems, as, alacri- 
ous^ asper-^?«x, atroci-^i/j precipit-t?«j, carbonifer-^wj. 

It occurs in many modem derivatives, as contra- 
dict-/i7«x, felicit-d?«x, ioy-ous. 

It is added to some few Teutonic roots, as murder- 
ous, 

Court-eous = E.E. curt-«j, O.Fr. curt-«>, cowci-ois, 
Boister-ous = M.E. bostois, boist-ouSy bostwys^ from Welsh 
bwysiusy rough, rude. 

Right-eous. Here -eous is a corruption of 'wise. See § 238, 
p. 213. 
Wondr-ous. Here 'Ous is for the adverbial suffix -s. 
"This matter is wonders precious.*' 

Everyman, O.E, Flays, ed. Ilazlitt, i. p. 99. 
Wonder (used as an adverb) = O.E. wundr-um. 
Wondr-ous-ly = wonder-s-ly ■=. M.E. wonderly, 
" Of the elements so wondersly formed." 

The Four Elements, ed. Hazlitt, p. 16. 

-t, -te (Lat. -tus), discree-/, straigh-/, strai-/, modes-/, 
hones-/, chas-/^, vdM-te, 

Words like elect, perfect, distinct, &c have come direct from 
the Latin. 
In Fr. the c disappears before /. Cp. strait and strict. 
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-und, -ond (Lat. -undus) : ro-und (= roi-und), joc- 
midj sec-ofid. 

-y (Lat. -ous) : spong-^, (Lat. spojigiosiis). We find 
spo??gioNs in Gerard e*s Herbal. 

-y (N.Fr. -if, Lat. -tvits) : hast-j^, joll-^, mass-j', test-^. 
See -ive, p. 234. 

IIL Verbal Suffixes. 

I -ate (Lat. -atus^ the ending of the pass, part.) formf 
verbs from Latin and French verbs : dig\t-ate, alien 
ate, assassin-rtt/^, &c. ; and from nouns and adjectives 
accentu-^/^, fAir-ate, superannu-^/^, &c. 

-ise, -ize (Lat. -hare, Fr. tser, Gr. -tfo)) forms verb; 
^ / from nouns and adjectives : colon-izc, pulver-Z-s:^, civil 
V' tze, fertil-/2:<?. 

-ish (Lat. esc-o; Fr. -iss in the pres. part, of verb: 
in -/>) : establ-/j//, flour-/x//, fin-/j//, nour-/V//, pol-ish 
&c. 

fy (Lat. -ficare, Fr. -fier^ : edi;^, magni;^, signi^^' 

245. COMPOSITION WITH ROMANIC PREFIXES. 

Words with these prefixes are divisible into two classes 
(i) those that have come from the Latin through the Normal 
French, (2) those that have come direcdy from the Latin. Th« 
first class of words is of course the oldest. See § 244, p. 223. 

A, av (Fr. a, av; Lat. a, ah, abs, away from) : — 

(i) A-vaunt (Fr. a-vant ; Lat. ah-ante), a-d-vance 
a-d-vantage, a-vert, a-bridge, a-s-soil {absolve), abs 
tain, ab-ound, ab-use. 

(2) -<4^-dicate, «^-sent, ^^x-cond, &c. 
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A, ad (O.Fr. ad^ a; Fr. h; Lat. ad^ to) ; — 

By assimilation ad- becomes ac^ af-, ag-y al-, an-f ap-, ar-, 
OS', at: 

(i) A-bate, ac-quaint (M.Lat. ad-cognttare), ac-quit, 
ac-cord, (O.Fr. a-cointer)^ a-c-count. 

A-chieve, ac-cuse, a-d-venture, (M.E. a-vmture)^ 
ad-journ (M.E. ajorne)^ ad-join, ad-verse, ad-versary, 
affirm, af-fiance, af-finity, af-ford, a-gree, ag-grieve, 
(M.E.^^-^^<?and a-greve\ a-d-monish (M.E. a-moneste), 
a-mount, a-merce, al-ledge, al-ly, al-low, ap-parel, 
ap-pear, ap-pease, ap-ply, ap-proach, ar-rive, as-sail, 
as-sault (M.E. asaute)^ as-size, as-suage, as-semble, 
at-tain, a-venge, a-voW. 

Cp. the later loans adieUf adroit, alarm^ alert^ apart^ 6r*c, 

(2) Ad-aptf fl!^-cept, ^-cumulate, ^-gravate, a/- 
leviate, an-nex, &c. 

An, ante (Fr. ans, aim ; Lat. ante)\ — 

(i) An-cestor (M.E. ancessoure), an-cestry, v-an- 
guard (= Fr. av-ant-garde), 

(2) Ante-ct&Q, tf«/^-meridian, «///<?-chamber. 

(3) Ante-dzXQy d5«//-cipate, seem fonned on the 
model of the Fr. anti-dater^ anti-cipier, 

Circum, circu (Lat circum^ around) : — 

Circum-cise, circu-it, are found in M.E. 
Modern compounds with this prefix are very com 
mon : ciraim-scnbQ, drcum-staxict^ &c. 

Co, com, con (Fr. cOy com, con; Lat cum^ with) :— 

Com becomes - col before /, cor before r, and co befort 
?owels. 

(i) Col-late, com-mand, com-mon, com-pany, 
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con-ceive, con-ceit, con-demn, con-duit, con-found, 
con-strue, con-vey, con-voy, &c. ; coun-sel, coun- 
tenance, co-vent, con-vent. 

Couch (Lat coUocare) ; count (Lat computare), cost (Lat 
constarf), custom (Lat. consuetudinein)^ cover, (Lat. co'Openre\ 
curry (Fr. car-royert for O.Fr. coti-roi; Lat. con-redum,) {fedufn 
= arrangements from a Teutonic root red to arrange. Cp. Flemist 
redeftf Goth, raidjatty to prepare, make ready). 

Quail, to curdle (Fr. coaUler^ Lat. coagtdare), 

(2) Modem forms are very numerous : r^/-locate, 
^OT-prehend, con-^MCi^ r(f7r-relation, r^eval, r-^-executor, 
&c. 

(3) Co is sometimes joined to Teutonic roots, as^ 
^d^worker, <:^elder. 

Counter, contra (Fr. contre; Lat. contra^ against) ; 

The N.Fr. form counter is used as a separate word in **tc 
nm counter to." It has given rise to the verb en-counter (M.E. 
countren), 

(i) Counter-feit, counter-plead, counter-pane, 
cont-roUer (cp. Fr. controk = contre-rdle\ contr-ary^ 
contra-diction. 

(2) Counter-3iCt, cowUer-baXsLncCf counter-mand, contro' 
vene, coTitro-wtrty &c. 

(3) contra-band is a modem French loan. 

De (Fr. de^ dk; Lat. de^ down, from, away) : — 

(i) De-ceive, de-ceit, de-clare, de-cline, de-crease^ 
de-fend, de-feat, de-form, de-gree, de-light, de-ny^ 
I de-liver, de-nounce, de-prave, de-serve, de-sire, de- 

j scend, de-scry, (= de-scribe), de-spise, de-spite, de- 

' stroy, de-vise, de-vour, &c. 

Di-s-dain (M.E. dedain), di-stiU (M.K destylU). 

(2) Z>^ception, dS^fecty flfe«-lectable, &a 
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De, dis, di (Fr. dks^ db; Lat. dis^ di, asunder, in 
two, difference, negation) : — 

In E.E. and M.E. the prefix dis has its N.Fr. form des or de, 

(i) De-part, de-fy, de-lay, dis-cover, dis-charge, 
disguise, dis-honour, display, dis-turb, dis-please, 
dispute, &c. 

(2) Z^/V-cem, ///-gest, dif-iQv, &c. 

(3) Deluge =z mod. Fr. dtluge^ Lat. di-luvium, 

(4) The following are hybrids : ///^-believe (= mis- 
believe), ^/V-like (= mislike), ///V-own, &c. 

E, es, ex (Fr. es^ e\ Lat. ex^ out of, from) : — 

(i) E-late, e-lection, as-say, es-say, es-cape, is- 
sue, es-pecial, s-pecial, s-ample (= ex-ample), ens- 
ample, ex-amine, ex-cite, ex-cuse, ex-ile, a-mend 
(= e-mend), a-fraid (Lat. exfrigidari) a-bash = O.Fr. 
es-bahir. 

(2) Ex-2\t^ ^-lect, «f-ecute, ^a:-empt, ^^c-pect, &c. j 
«p-emperor, «f-mayor. 

(3) Efface^ tlite (= elect), are from modern French. 
Extra (Lat. extra^ beyond.) 

(i) -ff^r/r^-ordinary, ^a^/r^f-vagant. 

(2) ExtrarViox\ e-^/r^-freight, are hybrids. 

Em, en, in (Fr. em^ en; Lat. />/, in, into, on) : — 

(i) Em-balm, em-bellish, em-brace, en-chant, 
en-counter, en-cumber, en-dite, en-dow, en-gage, 
en-force, en-hance, en-join, en-joy, en-rich, en-tice, 
en-treat, en-viron, en-vy, &c. ; an-oint, am-bush, 
im-pair, im-prison, il-lusion, in-cense, in-cline, in- 
quire (en-quire). 

Many words once beginning with en- now hare in-. 
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(2) /«-nate, //-lumine, /w-migrate, &c. 

(3) Hybrids are ^;«-bolden, ^//-shrine, ^«-dear, &c. 

In (Lat. /«, not) : — 

(i) 7>;-nocent, /Vconstance, /«-fant, //^-perfect (= 
M.E. imparfit), 

(2) It is prefixed to nouns, adjectives, and verbs :- 

{a) /^-convenience, /;;/-piety, //-liberality. 

{b) /^-cautious, ////-politic, /7-legal, //'-regular. 

(r) //^-capacitate, ///-dispose, //-legalize, ////-mo 
talize. 

Uh often takes the place of /«, as «//-able, w«-apt, w//-certaii 
&c. 

Enter, inter, intro (O.Fr. enter; Fr. cnire; La 
inteTj intrOf within, between) : — 

(i) Enter-prise, enter-tain, inter-dict (= M.I 
etiter-dlti)^ ////^-change (M.E. enter-change), 
(2) ////^-cept, //z/<?r-sect, intro-ducey &c. 

Ob (Lat. od, in front of, against) : — 

(i) Ob-lige, ob-ey, oc-cupy, of-fer, of-fend, o 
fence, of-fice, op-pose. 

(2) d?^-ject, ^^struct, ^^-cur, ^ficiate, &c. 

Per (O.Fr. per; Fr. par; Lat. per, through) : — 

(i) Perceive, perform, perish, par-don, pui 
sue. 

(2) /Vr-jure, persecute, pe/-\ucid, /^/-lute, &c 

Post (Lat. post, after) : — 

(i) Funy = Fr. putnS, O.Fr. puis-ni, Lat post natm 
(2) Post-^one, post-da,te, post-script, &c. 
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Pre (Fr. prk; Lat. pra^ before) : — 

(i) Pre-cept, pre-face, pre-late, presence, pre- 
tend, pro-vost, pre-ach (= Lat pradicari), 

(2) Modem formations are numerous : //r-dict, 
/^r<?-cinct, /^r<f-announce, &c. 

Preter (Fr. prkter; Lat. prczter^ past) : — 

( 1 ) Pre/er-ite, preter-xmt. 

(2) /V<f/^r-natural, /r<?/«'-perfect. 

Par, pur, pro (Fr. por, pour; J^tpro, forth, for- 
ward, before) : — 

(i) Por-tray, pur-chase, pur-pose, pur-sue, pur- 
vey, pro-cede, pro-cess, pro-cure, pro-nounce. 

(2) Pro-yidCy pro-pose, pro-consul, pro-noxin. 

(3) /Vr-trait = Fr, pour-tmit. 

Re, red (Fr. r^; Lat. red, re, back, again) : — 

(i) Re-bell, re-ceive, re-claim, re-creant, re-cover, 
re-join, re-nounce, re-member, re-pair, re-pent, re- 
prove, re-quire, re-store, resemble, re treat, r-ally 
(Lat. re-alligare), re-n-der (Lat. red-dere), red-ownA, 

(2) Modem formations : r^-probate, r^-duce, re-ad 
Szc. 

(3) -^^-but = Fr. re-buier. 

(4) Hybrids : r^-build, remind, r^-new, &c. 

Retro (Fr. ri^re; Lat. retro) : — 

(i) Rear-^2jd, arrear, rear, Cp. M.E. arerage 
(arrears). 

(2) Retro-^^zAe, refro-spectf &c. 

Se, sed (Fr. si; Lat sed-, se, apart, away) : — 
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(i) ^-ver, j^veraL 

(2) i&-clude, x^parate, sed-ition^ &c 

Sub, so (O.Fr. so; Fr. sf, su, sou; Lat. su3f under 
up from below) : — 

(i) Sub-tie, suc-cour (M.E. socour), suc-ceed 
suf-fer, jww-mons, sup-pose, sus-tain, j^-joura, &c. 

(2) iSw^jection, suc-cvuqX^ xw^-gest, &c. It denotes 
{a) diminution, as sub- tepid ; {b) of a lower order 
as jw^-committee. 

(3) Hybrids : xw^-let, it/^-kingdom. 

Sur, super (Fr. sur; Lat super, above, beyond) :— 

(i) Sur-coat, sur-face, sur-feit, sur-plice, sur 
name, sur-vey ; super-flu-ous, super-scription, whicl: 
occur in M.E., are directly from the Latin. 

(2) Modem forms are x/zr-prise, j«r-pass, sur 
charge, suptr-ficitSy super-scnhQ, &a, summerset «■ Fr 
soubre-saut, Lat. super-saltum. 

Tres, tra, trans (O.Fr. tres; Fr. tri, tra; Lat 
trans, across) : — 

(i) Tres-pass, tra-itor, trea-son, tra-vel, tra 
yerse, trans-figure, trans-form, trans-late, trans 
migration. 

(2) 7>"««x-cription, trans-^ort, tra-dition, &c., art 
modem forms. 

Ultra (Lat ultra, beyond) : — 

(i) Out-rage. 

(3) £^<i-]iberaL 
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Vis, vice (Fr. vis; Lat vice^ instead of) : — 

(i) Vic-ar. 

(2) ^>-count, vic&'ioi^ &C. 

Bis, bi (Lat. to, twice ; bini^ two by two) : — 

(i) None. 

(2) ^/V-sextile, ^/-ennial, ^///-ocular. 

(3) Biscuit is modem French biscuit^ Lat. bis-coctum, 

Demi (Fr. demi; Lat. dimidium^ half) : — 
(i) Demi'go^j demi-qudLver, 

Semi (Lat. s^mi, half) : — 

(i) Semi-circle, j^w/-column. 

Mai, mau, male (Fr. pial, niau; Lat. male, ill) : — 

(i) Mau-gre, mal-ady. 

(2) ^a/l^diction, »«j/-evolent. 

(3) Mal-XxfdXy »«^z/-content 

Non (Lat. non, not) : — 

(i) Noun-power impotence. Chaucer's Boethtus^ 

p. 75- 

(2) iV^«-sense, «^«-existent 

(3) -A^«-chalance, /w«-pareiL 

Mis (Fr. mes; Lat. minus, less) : — 

(i) Mis-chance (M.E. mescheafue), mischief {MJE, 
meschief); (2) mis-fortune and mis-nomer are modem 
analogous forms. 

(3) ^^-alliance. 

Pen (Fr. pkn; Lat. pcene, almost) : — 
/V»-insula, /^/r-ultimate. 

R 2 
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Sans, sine (Fr. sans, Lat sine, without) : — 

(2) Sinecure, ««-cere. 

{3) Saus-cuiottt, sans<u\ottisia. 



346. Greek Prefixes. 
Nearly all compounds with Greek prelixM are of lale origin. 

An-, a- (av, a), «^aJ';iv like Lat. ««-and Eng. ««-; 
an-ajchy, an-iesthetic, a-pathy. 

Amplii- (iuit>f), about, on both sides. Cp. Lat. am, 
amb, O.E. umbe, ymhe, about : amphi-bious, amphi- 
theatre. 

Ara- (ici), up, up to, again, back : ana-logy, ana- 
lysis, an-ec-Klote. 

Anti- (&vr(), opposite to, against: anti-dote, anti- 
pathy, anti-thesis, ant-arctic. 

Apo-, ap- (airo), away from, fronL Cp. I^L ab, Eng. 
off; apo-logy, apo-strophe, apogee, apocrypha, ap- 
helion. 

Apotatypsi, from tlie Latin, occurs in Middle English; ^Isi 
fecalifs (Furs IHtvman, B. p. 215). 

Arch-, archi- (^x^)' '^^'^U head : arch-heretic, 
arch-aism, architect. 

ShaVespeare uses arch as a root in King Ltar, ii. i, "My 
worthy arch" Arch-iiihop occurs in M.E. Chaucer lias arcki- 
wyva (Clerkis Tali), archi-dektui {Prologiu). The last existed 
in O.E. 

Auto-, aut (avTo), self: auto-crat, auto^aph. 
Cata , cath-, cat- (icani'}, down, downwards. 
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about \ cataract, cata-strophe, cath-olic, cat-hedral, 
cat-egorize. 

Dia- (8ta), through : dia-meter, dia-gonal. 

Di- (81). Cp. Lat disy Eng. to: di-syllable, (often 
mis-spelt dissyllable) di-phthong. 

Dys- (Sue) ill : dys-peptic, dys-entery. 

Ec-, ex- (cV, «£) out, forth; cp. Lat. ex: cc-centric, 
ec-lectic, ex-orcism. 

En- {lv\ in. Cp. Lat in- : en-thusiasm, en-tomo- 
logy, en-comium, em-piric, em-phasis, el-liptical. 

Epi-, ep- (fTTt), upon, on, by: epi-demic, epi- 
taph, epi-tome, ep-och. 

Eu-, well : eu-logy, eu-phony. 

U in Utopia is for ou, not €v. 

Evangelist occurs inM.E. and comes through the Latin. 

Hemi- (^t), half: hemi-stich, hemi-sphere. 

Hyper- (vTrip), above, beyond. Cp. Lat. supcr^ 
Eng. over\ hyper-bole, hyper-critical. 

Hypo-, hyp- (utto), under. Cp. Lat. sub : hypo- 
crite, hypo-thesis, hyp-hen. 

Meta-, met- (/i£ra), after, trans: meta-phoricai, 
meta-morphosis, (cp. Latin trans-form), met-hod. 

Mono-, men- (fiovo), single, alone: mono-graph, 
mon-archy. Also mouk = O.E. viunec. 

Pan- (TTttv), all : ,oan-theistic, pan-acea. 

Para-, par- (jra^^^ beside, against: para-dox, 
para-site, para-phrase, par-helion, para-ble. Cp. 
parley^ from Fr. through Latin. 

Peri- (TTcpt), round. Cp. LaL pcr^ Eng. for : pen 
meter, peri-odical, pcri-phrasis. 

Pro- (irpo), before. Cp. Lat. pro^ Eng. fore : pro 
logue, pro-gnostic 
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Pro-phd and prth-phecy, prologue^ proem occur in M. E. Pro- 
gramme is Fr. 

Pros- (wpoc), towards : pros-elyte, pros-ody. 

Syn- (avv), with : syn-opsis, syn-tax, sym-pathy, 
syl-logism, sy-stem. 

247. We have some few Greek sufflies that have 
come from Latin though Norman-French. See suffixes, 
-ic (pp. 227, 234), -m (p. 228), -Ist (p. 228) -sy (p. 
231), -ize (p. 236). 



APPENDIX. 



Note to p. 68. he and she. In M.E. we find he and sb'" 
used as nouns. 

** Que)>er-sam it war sco or he^ 
To godd be-taght >an suld it be." 

C MuNDi, C. 1. ^0205. 

Note to p. 96. former = O.E. forma, M.E. forme; the r 
seems to have arisen out of the final e ; former occurs in the 
Gottingen text of the Cursor Mundi ; but Fairfax has forme and 
Cotton form. See Cursor Mundi, (ed. Morris, p. 526, L 9156). 

Note to p. 122, What and aught: "gif he hivat daelan 
wyle*'a" sif he awiht delan wule." (See O, E, Horn, u p. 297 
and p. 103.) 

Note to p. 189. a = of. Cp. the Gdttiiigen and Cotton 
texts of the C. Mundi, L 8968. 

** Hu all ])is werld sal wite awai" 

Cotton. 
" Hou all >is world suld wit of way,** 

Gottingen. 
** Wenda)> mln heafod ofdune, for)K)n )>e min Drihten Haelend 
Crist of heofenum adune to eor)>an astag.'^ 

" Turn my head adown (downwards), because my Lord Jesus 
Christ came from heaven adown to earUu" — BUckling ffomiliis^ 
ed. Morris, p. 191. 
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A, 19, 36, 40» 188. 

Abide, 147. 

About, 196. 

Accent, 20, $6. 

Addition of Letters, $1. 

Adjectives, i8, 58, 87. 

Ado, 218. 

Adverbs, 187. 

Adverbs, Pronominal, 190. 

After, 196. 

Agglutination, 54. 

Ago, 158. 

Alder-liefest, 51, 88. 

All and Some, 123. 

Alms, 75. 

Along of, 198, 218. 

Alphabet, 35, 39, 40. 

Also, 192 

American words in English, 

26. 
Amends, 76. 
Among, 197. 
An =» if, 200. 
An, article, 96, 97. 
Analytical languages, 17. 
Anomalous verbs, 167. 
Anon, 217. 
Any, 126. 
Apocope, 51. 
Arabic words in English, 26. 



Aryan, i, 5. 

Article, indefinite, 96. 

definite, 114. 
As, relative, 121. 
As, adverb, 192. 
At, before infinitive, 218. 
Aught, 125. 
Augustine's mission, 11. 
Auxiliary verbs, 56, 185. 

B, 43» 46, SI. 

Be, 168—170. 

Belief, 20. 

Bequeath, past tense of, 144. 

Best, 93. 

Better, 93. 

Bit, verb, 147. 

Body, 123. 

Both, 98, 99. 

Boimd (for journey) 9. 

Bridal, 215. 

Bridegroom, 69. 

But, 196. 

By, Be, 188, 189. 

Can, 171. 

Cardinal numbers. See Nu- 
merals. 

Case, loss of case-endings, 56, 
79,8a 
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Case, 78. 

absolute, 82. 

possessive, 81. 

dative, 79. 
Causative verbs, 129. 
Chaucer, 14, i6. 
Chester, 10. 
Chicken, 55, 61, 63. 
Childcr, 73. 

Chinese words in English, 26. 
Classical words in English, 10, 

21, 30. 
Cleave, 148. 
Cognates, 54. 
Comparison, 18, 56, 90. 
Comparison, double, 91. 

marks of in pronouns, 91. 

marks of in adverbs, 91. 

marks of in prepositions, 
196. 
Composition, 54. 
Compounds, 54, 78, 215. 
Conjunction, 200. 
Conquest, Norman, effects on 

English, 13, 1 6. 
Consonants, 20, 37, 39. 

classification of, 37. 

changes of, 43, 46. 

A 43, SI. 

Danish words in English, 9. 

Dare, 173. 

Dative, absolute, 79. 

infinitive, 164. 

Decay, phonetic, 20, 45. 

Degrees of comparison, 90. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 1 14. 

Dentals, 43. 

Derivatives, 54. 

Do, 159, 183, 186. 

Dialects, 31. 

Digraphs, 40. 

Diphthongs, 36, 39. 

Distributives, 98. 

Drake, 69 



Dutch, meaning of, 4, 5. 
words in English, 26. 

E, 19, 36. 
Each, 126. 
Early English, 33. 
Eaves, 76. 
Either, 127, 201. 
Elder, Eldest, 92. 
Else, 127. 
Empress, 13, 67. 
English, 6. 
Enough, enow, 128. 
Ependiesis, 51. 
Epithesis, 51. 

Ere, 95. 

Ess, suffix, 65, 66. 

Euphonic changes, 43. 

Every, 126. 

Eyren, 73. 

F, 44. 

Farthest, 94. 
FeU, (hill) 9. 
Feminine gender, 18, 63. 
Few, 100. 

First, 95. 

Firth, 10. 

Foreign plurals, 77. 

Formation of words, 204. 

Formative elements, 54. 

Former, 96, 247. 

French words (modem) is 

English, 25. 
Further, 95. 
Future tense, 134. 

G, 20, 44. 
Gander, 69. 
Gender, 19. 

of nouns, 61. 

of pronouns, 11 6. 
Oenitive suffixes, 80. 
German, High, 4. 

Low, 4. 
German words in English, s6 
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Gerundial infinitive, 164. 

Gilden, 63. 

Go to, 221. 

Goddess, 63. 

Goose, 69. 

Gossip, 43. 

Gospel, 215. 

Gothic, 5. 

Grave, verb, 145. 

Grimm's Law, 46. 

Gutturals, 20, 44. 

H, 20, $1. 

Handy-work, 20. 

He, 68, 106, 128. 

Hebrew words in English, 26. 

Hem, 60. 

Hindu words in English, 26. 

His = 's, sign of possession, 

81. 
Hosen, 73, 
Himdred, 98. 
Hybrids, 54. 

I, 103. 
Ilk, 117. 

Indefinite article, 96. 
Indo-European languages, i. 
Ine, femimne suffix, 67. 
Infinitive mood, 164. 
Inflections lost, 56. 
Instrumental case, 115. 
Interjections, 203. 
Irregular comparisons, 92. 
plurals of nouns, 72. 
verbs, 137. 
It, 107. 

Italian words in English, 25. 
Italic languages, 3. 
Its, 113. 
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, 20, 43. 
aw, 43. 



K, 43. 44- 



Keltic languages, 3. 

words in English, 8. 
Kine, 72, 74. 
King, 69. 

L, 44. 51- 
Labials, 43. 

Lad, 69. 

Lady, 69. 

Languages, classification of, 3. 

Lass, 69. 

Last, 92. 

Latin Alphabet, 35. 

Latin words in English, 10. 

Laws of sound-change, 42. 

Less, 94. 

Lest, 191. 

Let, 132. 

Letters, 35. 

Lord, 69. 

Low German, 4. 

M, 43, 46. 

Malay words in English, 26. 
Man, 68. 
Many, 100. 
Marchioness, 67. 
Masculine gender, 64. 
May, 177. 
Me, dative, 79. 

indefinite pronoun, 124. 
Means, 76. 
Metathesis, 52. 
Middle English, 34. 
Mistress, 67. 
Mo, 94. 
Mood, indicative, 131. 

infinitive, 132, 164. 

imperative, 132. 

subjunctive, 13 1 
Modem English, 34. 
Much, 94. 
Mum, 60. 
Mim, 184. 
Musi iSi* 
Mutes, 37. 
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N, 46, 51. 

Nam, 169. 
Nasals, 37. 
Naught, 125. 
Nay, ne, no, 191. 
Need, verb, 185. 
Needs, 187. 
Neither, 127, 201. 
Nephew, 69. 

Neuter gender, see gender. 
News, 76. 
Next, 92. 
Niece, 69. 
NiU, 176. 
No, 12$. 
Nobody, 123. 
None, 97, 125. 

Norman-French words, 13, 
21. 

prefixes, 236. 

suffixes, 223. 
Nostril, 215. 
Not, 125, 192. 
Nothing, 125. 
Nought, 125. 
Nouns, 61. 

verbal, 133. 
Nimiber, 70, 136. 
Numerals, 96. 
Nurse, 67. 

o, 36, 39. 

Objective case, 79. 
Odds, 76. 

Of, 56, I93» I9S» 217. 
Off, 56. 

Old English, 33. 
On, 96. 
Once, 187. 
One, 96, 124. 
One = self, m. 
Or, conj., 201. 
Or = ere, 197. 
Orchard, 215. 



Ordinals, see numerals. 
Orthography, faults of English, 

40. 
Other, 99, 201. 
Otherlike, 117. 
Our, Ours, 114. 
Over, 95, 196. 
Owe, 179. 
Own, 180, 184. 
Oxen, 55, 73. 

P, 43i 46. 
Pains, 76. 
Participles, 168. 
Particles, 217. 
Parts of speech, 53. 
Passive voice, 130. 
Pease, 75. 

Periods ol the English lan- 
guage, 33. 
Permutation of sounds, 43. 
Persian words in English, 26, 
Person-endings of verbs, 159. 
Personal pronouns, 102. 
Pesen, 73. 

Plural of compounds, 78. 
Plural of nouns, 70. 

adjectives, 87. 
Portuguese words in English, 

25. 

Possessive case, 79, 81 

Prefixes, English, 217, 221. 

Romanic, 236. 

Greek, 195. 
Prepositions, 195. 
Pronominal adverbs, 190. 
Pronouns, loi. 
Pronoims, adjective, 112. 

demonstrative, 114. 

indefinite, 122. 

interrogative, 118. 

persona], 102. 

relative, 120. 

reflexive, no. 
Prothesis, 51. 
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Pure English words, 27. 

Q, 38. 

Queen, 69. 
Quoth, 144. 

R, 44, 51. 
Rather, 93. 

Reduplication, 55, 137. 

Relational words, 17. 

Revival of learning, 21. 

Riches, 75. 

Romanic languages, 3. 

Romanic dialects, 3. 

prefixes, 236. 

suffixes, 223. 
Roots, 54, 204. 

S, 18, 44, 51. 

Same, 117. 

Saxons, 6. 

Scandinavian languages, 3, 9. 

Sclavonic languages, 3. 

Seethe, 149. 

Seldom, 187. 

Self, no. 

Self-same, 112. 

Sempster, 64. 

Several, 128. 

Shall (to owe), 175. 

Shaw, ro. 

Shoon, 73. 

She, 68, 107. 

Sibilants, 38, 44* 

Small-pox, 76. 

So, 117. 

Softening of gutturals, 20, 45. 

Some, 122. 

Songster, 64. 

Songstress, 65. 

Sounds, classification of, 37. 

changes of 42. 

assimilation of, 44. 
Spanish words in English, 24. 
Spinster, 63. 



Spirants, 37, 44. 

Ster, suffix, 18, 19, 63. 

Street, 10. 

Strong verbs, 136, 137. 

Such, 117. 

Suffixes, adverbial, 187, 213. 

pliiral, 7a 

of pronouns, 117. 

of verbs, 159. 

English, 204. 

Roman, 223. 
Sundry, 128. 
Superlative degree, 91, 96. 

in m-ost, 96. 
Sware, 145. 
Swine, 74. 

T, 43, 46. 

Table of consonant sounds, 

38. 

Grimm's Law, 48. 
Tenses, 135. 
Tapster, 64. 
Ten, 97. 
Tense, 134. 
Teuton, Teutonic, 4. 
Teutonic languages, 3. 
That, 116. 
The adverb, 191. 

definite article, 102, 109, 
114. 

instrumental, 115. 
Their, 184. 

Ther, comparative suffix, 97, 
These, no. 
They, 107. 
Thilk, 117. 
Thine, Thy, 112, 113. 
This, n6. 
Thorough, 56, 196. 
Through, 56, 196. 
Those, 116. 
Thus, 191. 
Till, 198. 
To, 56, 
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Too, 56. 

Transitive verbs, 129. 

Trills, 37, 44. 

Turkish words in English, 26. 

Twain, 97. 

Twelve, 97. 

Twenty, 97. 

U, 36. 
Ulfilas, 5. 
Under, 196. 
Unto, 197. 
Utter, 

V,43. 

Verbal nouns, 153. 

Verbs, classification of, 129. 

anomalous, 167. 

causative, 129. 

conjugation of, 136. 

impersonal, 130. 

intransitive, 120. 

inflexions of, 100. 

moods of, 131. 

number of, 136. 

passive, 130. 

strong, 129. 

transitive, 129. 

weak, 136, 153. 
Viitfti, 62. 
Vocabulary English, composite 

nature of. 
Voice, 130. 
Vowel-change, 55, 6^ 72. 



Vowels, 36, 39. 

Was, 143. 

Weak verbs, 136, 153. 
Webh, 5. 
Went, 158. 

What, interrogative pronoun, 
119. 

relative, 121. 

indefinite pronoun, 122. 

for, 119. 
Whether, 119, 12a 
Which, 119, 120. 
Whilom, 187. 
Whit, 125, j^ Aught 
Who, indefinite pronoun, 122. 
Wickliffe, 16. 
Widow, ) c^ 
Widower, \ '9» 09. 
Wight, 122, 123, 12$. 
wm, 176. 
Wit, 182. 
Wizzard, 66. 
Witch, 66. 
With, 196. 
Wol, 176. 
Worse, ) 
Worst, } ^3- 
Worth, verb, 17a ' 

Writhe, 147. 

Ye, 105. 

Yea, 191. 

Yes, 191. 

Yon, yond, yonder, 117, 191. 
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I NESS. Edited by F. J. Rowe. MA., and W. T. Webb, M.. 

Prv-fessors of English Literature, Ptesidency College, Calcutta. 

'i r ' [In preparation 

,;'; MUton.— PARADISE LOST. Books L and IL Edited by Mich^^ 

^i:^ Macmillan, B.A., Professor of Logic and Moral PhilosopI 

. -' Elphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo. as. ()d. 

Scott.— THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by G. H. Stuai 
Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Madras. 
*- ■. [In prepa ration 

S= THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By the same Editor. 

■ Y [In preparation 

yi- MARMION. Edited by Michael Macmillan, B.A. Globe Svo. 3J. 

\ ,!!• ROKEBY. By the same Editor. [In t/ie press 

' " ' Shakespeare.— MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited 

K. Deighton, M.A., Ute Principal of Agra College. Globe Svo. s 
i" HENRY V. By the same Editor. Globe Svo. m. 6d. 

^i\ THE WINTER'S TALE. By the same Editor. [In the press 

CYMBELINE. By the same Editor. [In the press 

OTHELLO. By the same Editor. [In the press 

RICHARD III. Edited by C. H. Tawney, M.A., Principal a 

Professor of English Literature, Elphinstone College, Calcutta. Gl( 

J,.' Svo. 2J. (>d. 

j* Tennyson.— SELECTIONS. Edited by F. J. Rowe, M.A., a 

W. T. Webb, M.A., Professors of English Literature, Presidei 
College, Calcutta. Globe Svo. y. 6d. 

}| Wordsworth.— SELECTIONS. Edited by William Wordswori 

■•H B.A., Principal and Professor of History and Political Econon 

' il Elphinstone College, Bo.nbay. [In preparation 

\f^ Other Volumes to follow, 

%S MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Goldsmith. Select Essays. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Professor C. D. Yonge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2*. 6d. 

Dryden. Select Prose Works. Edited, with Introduction and 
N .tes, by Professor C. D. Yonge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6d. 

The CoUected Works of Iiord Tennyson^ Poet Laureate. An 
Edition for Schools. In four Parts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

English Poets. Selections. With Critical Introductions by 

various writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. 

Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 vols. Crown Bvo. js. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Chauckr TO Donne. I Vol. III. Addison to Blake. 
Vol. n. Ben JoNSON TO Dryden. ( Vol. IV. Wordsworth to Rossetti. 
Butler's Hndibras, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Alfred 

MiLNFS, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. Part I. 3J. dd. Parts IL and III. 4J. td. 
The Essays of Joseph Addison. Chosen and Edited by John 

Richard Green. zSmo. 4J. td. 
Charles Iamb's Collected Works. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. Globe Bvo. 5*. each 

volume. 
Vol. I. Essays op Eli a. 
Vol II. Plays, Poems, and Mis- 



Vol. IV. Tales from Shake- 
speare. 

Vols. V. and VI. Letters. Newly 
Arranged, with Additions. 



cellaneous Essays 
Vol.III. Mrs. Leicester's School ; 
the Adventures of Ulysses; 
and other Essays. 
Selections firom Qfprr^^fm Poems. With an Introduction by 

Mrs. Oliphant. i8mo. \s. 6d. 
Walter Savage Iiandor, Selections from the VtTritings of. 

Arranged and Edited by Sidney Colvin. i8mo. 4£. 6d. 
Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. With Notes 

and Glossarial Index by W. Alois Wright, M.A. i8mo. 4J. 6d. 
A School Poetry Book. Compiled by M. A. Woods, Head Mistress 
of the Clifton High School for Girls. Fcap. Bvo. In Three Parts. 
Part I. 2S. 6d. Part II. 4s. 6d. Part III. /n the press. 



GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 

COT^er'S Task : an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; TirOCininm^ or 
a Review of the Schools ; and the History of John Gilpin. Edited, with 
Notes, by William Benham. B.D. Globe 8vo. xs. 

Goldsniith'S Vicar of Wake field. With a Memoir of Goldsmith by 
Professor Masson. Globe 8vo. is. 

Iiamb's (Charles) Tales ftrom Shakespeare. Edited, with Pre- 
face, by Alfred Ainger, M.A. Gljbe 8vo. 2s. 

Scott's (Sir Walter) Iiay of the laast Minstrel: and the Lady 
of the Lake. Edited, with J ntroductions and Notes, by Francis Turner 
Palgrave. Globe 8vo. is. 

Marmion; and the Itord of the Isles. By the same Editor. Globe 
8vo. If. 

The Children's Garland firon& the Best Poets. Selected and 
arranged by Coventry Patmore. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of all Times and all Countries. 
Gathered and narrated anew by Charlotte M. Yonge. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



MACMILLAN AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Prosressive French Conrse. By EuGfeNE Fasnacht. 
First Year, is. Second Year, 3S. Third Year, zs. 6d. 

The Teacher's Companion to " Pro^essWe French 

Course " With copious Notes, Hints for different rendenngs, Synonyms, 
Philological Remarks, &c By G. E. Fasvacht. Globe 8vo. First 
Year, 4J. (td. Second Year, 4J. 6d, Third Year, 4J. dd. 

Fro^essiTe French Reader. By the same Author. First 
and Second Years. 2s. td. each. 

Macmillan's French Composition. By the Same. 

FIRST COURSE : Parallel French-English Extracts and 
Parallel English-French Syntax. Fcap. 8vo, ar. td. 

Progressive German Conrse. By the Same. Fh'st Year, 
15. td. Second Year, 35. td. 

The Teacher's Companion to " Progrressive German 

Course." By the Same. P'irst Year, 45. td. Second Year, 41. td. 

ProgressiTe German Reader. By the Same. First Year, 

2jr. td. 

First Iiessons in French. By H. Courthofe Bowen, 
M.A. i8mo. \s. 

French Roots and their Families. A Synthetic Vocabu- 
lary, based upon Derivations, for Schools and Czuididates for Public 
Examinations. By EuckNE Pellissier, M.A., B.Sc, LL.B., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College, Lecturer at University College, Bristol. 
Globe Svo. 6*. 

By Prof. H. BREYMANN. 

French Grammar. 4;. dd, 

French Exercise Book. Firsts 4f. dd. Second^ 25. 6d. 

French-£nsrlish and English-French Dictionary. By 

G. Masson. ts. 

German Dictionary. By Prof. Whitney and A. H. Edgren, 
js. td. — German-English Part. 5*. 

German Grammar. By Prof. Whitney. 4?. 6d. 

German Reader. By the Same. 5^. 

Beanmarchais. — Ite Barbier de Seville. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by L. P. Blouet. Fcap. Svo. 35 td. 

Moliere. — Ite Malade Imagrinaire. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by F. Tarver, M.A 2*. td. 

Nevir Guide to German Conversation. By L. Pylodet. 

2S. td. 

Handbook to Modem Greek. By E. Vincent and T. G. 
Dickson. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, ts, 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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CLASSICS. 

Elementary OlassiOB ; Olasslcal Series ; Olassloal Library, (1) Tezti» (2) Tru 
lations; Grammar, Ck)mpo8itio]i, and Philology; Antiquities AnoU 
History, and Phllosopliy. 

BLEMENTABT OT.ASSIOS. 

18mo, Eighteenpence each. 
The following contain Introductions, Notes, and Vocabnlazies, a 
in some cases Exerciaes. 

AGOIDENOE, LATIN, AND EZEBGISES ARRANGED FOR BEGINNERS.— 

W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. 
AESCHTLUS.— PROMETHEUS YINGTUS. By Rev. H. M. Stephkkbon, M.J 
ARRIAN.— SELECTIONS. With Exercises. By Rev. Johk Bond, M.A., i 

Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
AULUS GELUnS, STORIES FROM.— Adapted for Beginners. With Ezercic 

By Rev. G. H. Naix, M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster. 

O.SSAR.— THE HELVETIAN WAR. Being Selections from Book L of 1 
Gallic War. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By W. Welch, M. 
and C. G. Duftield, M.A. 
THE INVASION OP BRITAIN. Being Selections from Books IV. and V. of : 
Gallic War. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By W. Welch, M. 
and C. G. Duffield, M.A. 
THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK L By Rev. A. S. Walpole, MA. 
BOOKS II. AMD III. By the Rev. W. G. Rxtthebford, M.A., LL-D. 
BOOK IV. By Clement Brtans, M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich Golleg< 
; ' BOOK V. By C. Colbeck, M. A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 

' : BOOKVL By the same Editor. 

SCENES FROM BOOKS V. and VI. By the same Editor. 
BOOK VIL By Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
GIOERO.— DE SENECTUTE. By E. S. Shuckburoh, M.A. 
DB AMICITIA. By the same Editor. 
•' I STORIES OF ROMAN HISTORY. Adapted for Beginners. With Bxercii 

By Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., and A. V. Jones, M A. 
EURIPIDES.— ALCESTIS. By M. A. Batfield, M.A. 
i :.. MEDEA. By the same Editor. [In (he Pi 

HECUBA. By Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

l'. EUTROPIUS.- Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By W. Welch, M. 

and C. G. Duffield, M.A. 
HOMER.— ILIAD. BOOK I. By Rev. J. Bond, M. A., and Rev. A.a Walpole, 1 
BOOK XVIII. By S. R. James, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton. 
ODYSSEY. BOOK L By Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, » 
HORACE.— ODES. BOOKS I. —IV. By T. B. Page, M. A., Assistant Ma 
at the Charterhouse. Each Is. 6d. 

1* 



ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 3 

LIVT.— BOOK I. By H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 
BOOK XXI. Adapted from Mr. CSapes's Edition. By J. B. Melhuish, M.A. 
BOOK XXII. By the same. [SfiorUy. 

THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being part of the XXI. and XXII. BOOKS OF 

LIVY adapted for Beginners. By G. 0. Macaulat, M.A. 
THE SIEGE OP SYRACUSE. Being part of the XXIV. and XXV. BOOKS OF 

LIVT, adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By G. Richards, M.A., and 

Rev. A. S. WALPOLB, M.A. 
LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 

By H. Wilkinson, M.A. 
LUOIAN.— EXTRACTS FROM LUCIAN. With Exercises. By Rev. J. Bond, M. A., 

and Rev. A. S. Walpoub, M.A. 
NBPOS.— SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 

With Exercises. By G. S. Farnbll, M.A. 
OVID.— SELECTIONS. By E. S. Shuokbuboh, M.A. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM OVID IN ELEGIAC VERSE. With Exercises. By 

H. Wilkinson, M.A. 
STORIES PROM THE METAMORPHOSES. With Exercises. By Rev. J. Bond, 

M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 
PH-SDRUS— SELECT FABLES. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 

By Rev. A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 
THUOYDIDBS.-THE RISE OP THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. BOOK I. Chs. 

89-117 and 228-288. With Exercises. By P. H. Colson, M.A. 
VIBaiL.— SELECTIONS. By E. S. Shuokbuboh, M.A. 
GEORGICS. BOOK L By T. E. Page, M.A. 
BOOK II. By Rev. J. H. Skbine, M.A. 
^NBID. BOOK L By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
BOOK II. By T. B. Paoe, M.A. 
BOOK III. By T. E. Paoe, M.A. 
BOOK IV. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 
BOOK V. By Rev. A. Calvebt, M.A. 
BOOK VI. By T. E. Page, M.A. 
BOOK VII. By Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. 

BOOK VIII. By Rev. A. Calvert, M. A. [In preparaiion. 

BOOK IX. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

BOOK X. By S. G. Owen, M.A. [In preparation. 

XBNOPHON.— ANABASIS. BOOK L By Rev. A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 
BOOK L With Exercises. By E. A. Wells, M.A. 
BOOK II. By Rev. A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 

BOOK III. By Rev. G. H. Nall. [In preparation. 

SELECTIONS FROM BOOK IV. With Exercises. By Rev. B. D. Stone, M.A. 
BOOK IV. By the same Editor. [In preparation. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE CYROP-ffllDIA. With Exercises. By A. H. Cooke, 

M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 

The following contain Introductions and Notes, but no Vocabu- 
lary : — 

OIOEBC— SELECT LETTERS. By Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. 
HERODOTUS.— SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS VIL and VIII. THE EXPEDI- 
TION OF XERXES. By A. H. Cooke, M.A. 
HORACE.— SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES. By Rev. W 
J. V. Bakeb, M.A. 
SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETICA. By H. A. Dalton, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 
PLATO.— BUTHYPHRO AND MENBXBNUS. By C. E. Gbaves, M. A., Classical 

Lecturer at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
TERENCE.— SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. By F. W. Cobnish, M. A., Assistant 
Master at Eton 
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CLASSICS 



THE GREEK BLEOIAO POETS.— FROM OALLXNUS TO OALLIMAC 
t . [ Selected by Rev. Hzbbkbt Ktnabton, D.D. 

THUOTDIDBS.— BOOK lY. Chb. 1-41. THB CAPTURE OF SPHAOTERL 
C. E. Qravss, M.A. 



OT.ASSIOAL SERIES 

• r FOR COLLEGES AND SOHOOLS. 

Fcap. 8yo. 

JBSOHINES.— IN OTESIPHONTEM. By Rev. T. Gwatkik, M.A., and 
Shttokbuboh, M.A. [In the 

• :• .SSOHTLUS.— PERS^. By A. 0. Pbiokabd, M. A., Fellow and Tutor o 
;' <* College, Oxford. With Map. 8b. 6d. 

■f ' : ! SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. SCHOOL EDITION. By A. W. Vkrrall, L 

I >.'■ Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and M. A. Bathbld, M.A., 

■*'- ' master's Assistant at MaJyem College. 8s. 6d. 

AKDOOIDES.— DE MTSTERIIS. By W. J. Hiokis, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ATTIC ORATORS.— Selections fh)m ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDES, LYSIAg 
CRATES, AND ISAEUS. By R C. Jsbb, LittD., Regios Professor of 
in the University of Cambridge. 6s. 
C^SAR.— THE GALLIC WAR. By Rev. John Bond, M.A., and Rev. 
Walpole, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 
Jbr. CATULLUS.— SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. Simpson, B. A. 5s. Th< 

!t * of this Edition is carefdlly expurgated for School nse. 

CICERO.— THE CATILINE ORATIONS. By A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., Profe 
■■■,..■ Latin in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 8s. 6d. 

i\ PRO LEGE MANILLA By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LittD. 2s. 6d. 

•j , ' THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. By John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Pre 

1!:- of lAtin in the University of Cambridge. 5s. 

\t(- PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. By E. H. Donkin, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

PRO P. SE STIO. By Rev. H. A. Holden, Litt-D. 5s. 
DEMOSTHENES.— DE CORONA. By B. Drakk, M.A. 7th Edition, revis 
E. S. SHUOKBUBdH, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. By Rev. J. R. Kma, M. A., Fellow and Tutor o 
College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 
g'-. THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

J IN MIDIAM. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., and Herman Hager, Ph, 

] the Owens College, Victoria University, Mandiester. [In prepa/i 

EURIPIDES.— HIPPOLYTUS. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Fellow of 1 
College, and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin, e 
B. Bury, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 3s. 6d. 
MEDEA. By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Camb 
Ss. 6d. 

p: [ IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. By E. B. England, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

t\ ION. By M. A. Baytield, M.A., Headmaster's Assistant at Malvern C( 

'f,' 88. 6d. 

jji' BACCHAE. By R. T. Tyrrell, M. A. , Regius Professor of Greek in the Univ 

-^ • of Dublin. [In prepar 

HERODOTUS.— BOOK IIL By G. C. Maoaulay, M.A. [In the 

BOOK V. By J. Strachan, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Owens Cc 

Victoria University, Manchester. [In prepar 

i^. BOOK VI. By the same. [In the 

BOOKS VII. and VIII. By Mrs. Montagu Butler. [In the 

33. HESIOD.— THE WORKS AND DAYS. By W. T. Lbndrum, M.A., Ass 

y , Master at Dulwich College. [In prepar 

3-' HOMER.— ILIAD. BOOKS L, IX., XL, XVL— XXIV. THE STOR^ 

ACHILLES. By the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and Walter Leaf, Li 

Fellows of Trinify College, Cambridge. 6s. 



CLASSICAL SERIES 5 

ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. By Profl John B. B. Matob. 28. 6d. 
ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXI.— XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OP ODYSSEUS By S. 
6. Hamilton, B.A., Pellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Ss. 6d. ' 

HOBAOE.— THE ODES. By T. E. Paoe, M. A., Assistant Master at the Charter- 
house, ds. (BOOKS I., 11. , III., and IV. separately, 2s. each). 

THE SATIRES. By Arthttb Palmer, M. A. , Professor of Latin in the University 

of Dublin. 6s. 
THE EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA. By A. S. Wilkins, LittD., Professor 

of Latin in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 6s. 

I8AE0S.— THE ORATIONS. By William RmoEWAV, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in Queen's College, Cork. [In preparation. 

JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES. By E. G. Habdt, M.A. 5s. The Text is 
carefully expurgated for School use. 
SELECT SATIRES. By Prof. John E. B. Mayor. X. and XI. 8s. 6d. 
XIL-XVI. 4s. 6d. 
LIVT. BOOKS II. and III. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 5s. 
BOOKS XXL and XXII. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. With Maps. fis. 
BOOKS XXIII. and XXIV. By G. C. Maoaulay, M.A. With Maps. 5s. 
THE LAST TWO KINGS OP MACEDON. EXTRACTS FROM THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH DECADES OP LIVY. By F. H. Rawlins, M.A-, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With Maps. 8s. 6d. 
THE SUBJUGATION OF ITALY. SELECTIONS PROM THE FIRST DECADE. 
By G. E. Marindin, M.A. [In preparation. 

LUCRETIUS.- BOOKS L— III. By J.^ H. Warbubton Lee, M.A., Assistant 

Master at RossaU. 4s. 6d. 
LYSIAS.— SELECT ORATIONS. By E. S. Shuokbttrgh, M.A. 6s. 
MARTIAL.— SELECT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
OVID.— FASTI. By G. H. Halt. am, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. With 
Maps. 5s. 
HEROIDUM EPISTULiE XIII. By E. S. Shuckburoh, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS I.— III. By C. Simmons, M.A. [In preparation. 
BOOKS XHL and XIV. By the same Editor. 4s. 6d. 
PLATO.— LACHES. By M. T. Tatham, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.— V. By T. H. Warren, M.A., President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 68. 

PLAUTUS.— MILES GLORIOSUS. By R. W. Tyrrell, M. A., Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Dublin. 2d Ed., revised. 5s. 

AMPHITRUO. By Arthxtr Palmer, M. A., Professor of Latin in the University 
of Dublin. 6s. 

PUNT.— LETTERS. BOOKS I. and IL By J. Cowan, M.A., Assistant Master 
at the Manchester Grammar SchooL 5s. 
LETTERS. BOOK HL By Prot John B. B. Mayor. With life of Pliny by 
G. H. Rendall, M.A. 5s. 
PLUTARCH.— LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES. By Rev. H. A. Holden, LittD. 5s. 

LIVES OF GALEA AND OTHO. By E. G. Hardy, M.A. 6s. 
POLYBIUS.— THE HISTORY OF THE ACH/RAN LEAGUE AS CONTAINED IN 

THE REMAINS OF POLYBIUS. By W. W. Capes, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
PEOPBETIUS.— SELECT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. Postdate, LittD., FeUow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 2d Ed., revised. 6s. 
SALLUST.— CATILINA and JUGURTHA. By C. Mertvale, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
48. 6d. Or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 
BELLUM CATULmiB. By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at St Paul's 

SchooL 4s. 6d. 
JUGURTHA. By the same Editor. [In preparation. 

TACrrUS.— THE ANNALS. BOOKS I. and II. By J. S. Rsm, LittD. 

[In preparation. 
THB ANNALS. BOOK VL By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, 
M.A. 28. 6d. 
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6 CLASSICS 

■ THB HISTORIBa BOOKS L and II. By A. D. Godliy, M.A., FOlon 

\ Magdalen Oollege, Oxford. 58. BOOKS in.-y. By the samo. 5s. 

F AQRIGOLA and GBRMANIA. By A. J. Ohuboh, M.A., and W. J. Bbodr] 

3 M.A. 88. 6d. Or separately, 28. each. 

- ■ i; TEBENOE.— HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. By E. S. Shuckbuboh, M. A. 

With Translation. 48. 6d. 
r PHORMIO. By Rev. John Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 48. 

THUOTDIDES.— BOOK I. By G. Brtanb, M.A. [Inpnparati 

BOOK II. By K 0. Mabchant, M.A., Assistant Master at St Paul's 8cho< 

[Iii jireparorfi 
BOOK III. ByC.BRYANS. [Inpreparat- 

BOOK IV. By C. K Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer at St John's OoIl< 

Cambridge. 5s. 
BOOK V. By the same Editor. [In (he Pi 

BOOKS VI. AND Vn. THB SICILIAN EXPEDITION. By Rev. Pkrci 

Frost, M.A. With Map. 5s. 
BOOK VIII. By Prof. T. G. Tucker, M.A. [In prepamoti 

TIBULLUS.— SELECT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. Postoatb, LittD. [InprepartUi 
VmOIL.— ^NBID. BOOKS IL and IIL THE NARRATIVE OP iBNE. 

By E. W. HowsoN, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 8s. 

XBNOPHON.— THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.-IV. By Profs. W. W. Qood^ 

and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek Grammar. With Map. I 

HELLENICA. BOOKS I. and II. ByH. Hailstone, B.A. With Map. 4s. 

CYROP^DIA. BOOKS VII. and VIII. By A. Goodwin, M.A., Professo] 

Classics in University College, London. 5s. 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. Cluer, B.A., Balliol College, Ozf( 

68. 

HIERO. By Rov H. A. Holden, Litt.I)., LL.D. 8s. 6d. 
OECONOMICUS. By the same. With Lexicon. 6s. 

OT.ASSIOAL LIBRARY. 

Texts, Edited with Introdactions and Notes, for the nse 
Advanced Students ; Commentaries and Translations. 

^SCHYLUS.— THE SUPPLICES. A Revised Text, with Translation. By 
G. Tdcker, M.A., Professor of Classical Philolo£nr in the University of \ 
bonme. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. With Translation. By A. W. Verba 

LittD., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
AGAMEMNON. With Translation. By A W. Verrall, Litt.D. 8vo. 12a 
, , ; AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORCE, AND BUMENIDBS. By A. O. Prioka 

'.- : M. A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Svo. [In preparaU 

r-. THE EUMENIDES. With Verse Translation. By Bernard Drake, M 

i ; Svo. 5s. 

.!:*' ANTONINUS, MARCUS AUREUUS.— BOOK IV. OF THE MBDITATIOl 

. i ' With Translation. By Hastings Crossley, M.A. Svo. 6s. 

j! ARISTOTLE.— THB METAPHYSICS. BOOK I. Translated by a Oambri( 

ffl Graduate. Svo. 5s. 

H" THE POLITICS. By R. D. Hicks, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambrid 

t^' Svo. [InthePr 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. B. C. Welldon, M.A., Headmastex 

Harrow. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
THE RHETORIC. Translated by the same. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. With Analysis, Nol 
and Appendices. By B. M. Cope, Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity Ooll( 
Cambridge. Svo. 148. 
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THE ETHIOS. Translated by Rev. J. B. C. Wslldon, M.A. Or. Svo. 

[In preparation. 

THE SOPHISTIOI BLBNOHI. With Translation. By B. Pobte, M.A., FeUow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES.— THE BIRDS. Translated into English Verse. By B. H. 
Ebnnedt, D.D. Or. Svo. 6s. Help Notes to the Same, for the Use of 
Students. Is. 6d. 

ATTIO ORATORS.— FROM ANTIPHON TO ISABOS. By R. C. Jkbb, littD., 
Regins Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 

BABRIUS.— With Lexicon. By Rev. W. G. Ruthebfokd, M.A., LL.D., Head- 
master of Westminster. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

OIOERO.— THE AOADEMICA. By J. S. Rkid, LittD., Fellow of Caius CoUege, 
Cambridge. Svo. 158. 

THE ACADEMICS. Translated by the same. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of Albert Watson, M.A. Translated 

by G. E. Jeans, M. A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. Svo. Ts. 6d. . 
IPHIGBNIA IN AULIS. Edited by E. B. England, M.A. Svo. [In the Press. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. 

Mahafft. Feap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers). 
HERODOTUS.— BOOKS L-IIL THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. 

Edited by A. H. Satob, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 

Svo. 168. 
BOOKS IV.-IX. Edited by R. W. Maoan, M. A., Lecturer in Ancient History at 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Svo. [In prepcvraiicm. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by G. C. Maoaulat, M.A. 2 vols. Or. Svo. ISs. 

HOMER.— THE ILIAD. By Walter Leaf, LittD. Svo. Books L-XII. 14s 
Books XIII.-XXIV. 14s. 
THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose by Andrew Lang, M.A., Walter 
Leaf, Litt.D., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THE ODYSSEY. Done into EngUsh by S. H. Butcher, M.A-, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and Andrew Lang, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. ISmo. Is. {LUeraiwre Primers.) 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. Translated from the German of Dr. G. Autenrieth 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 68. 

HORACE.— Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

STUDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN THE ODES OF HORACE. 
By A. W. Verrall, LittD. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. By John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 2 vols. 
10s. 6d. each. Vol. L 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated by Alex. Leeper, M.A., LL.D., Warden of 
Trinity College, Melbourne. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

KTESIAS.— THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERSIKA OF KTESIAS. By John 
GiLMORE, M.A. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

LIVY.— BOOKS I.-IV. Translated by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

[In preparation. 
BOOKS. XXI.-XXV. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A-, and W. J. Brodribb, 
M.A- Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A 
Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 

MARTIAL.— BOOKS I. and II. OF THE EPIGRAMS. By Prof. John E. B. 
Mayor, M.A- Svo. [In the Press. 

PAUSANIAS.— DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Translated with Commentary 
by J. G. Frazer, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In pr^paaxUion. 
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PHBTNIOHUS.— THB NBW PHBYNIGHUS ; being a Revised Text of the Bel 

of tiie Orammarian Phrynichos. With Introdaction and Commentary by S 

W. G. BuTHKBiroBD, M. A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 8yo. 188. 
PINDAR.— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated by Ebnut Mti 

M.A- Or. 8vo. 5s. 
THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. Edited, with an Introdnci 

Essay, by Basil Gildebslxeve, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopl 

University, U.S.A- Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
THE NEMEAN ODES. By J. B. Bubt, M.A., FeUow of Trinity OoU< 

Dublin. 8vo. [In ike Pt 

PLATO.— PHifiDO. By R. D. Aboheb-Hind, M.A., Fellow of Trinity OoU< 

Cambridge. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 
PH.£DO. By W. D. Geddbs, LL.D., Principal of the University of Aberd< 

8vo. 8s. 6d. 
TIMAEUS. With Translation. By R. D. ABCfHEB-HiND, M.A. 8vo. 168. 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated by J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D 

Vauohak, M.A. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PHiEDO. Translated by P. 

Chttbch. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
PHiBDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by J. Wbioht, Id 

18mo. 4s. 6d. 
PLAUTUS.— THE MOSTELLARIA. By William Ramsay, M.A. Edited 

G. G. Ramsat, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasg 

8vo. 14s. 
PUNT.— CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. C. Plinii Caecilii Seen 

EpistulsB ad Traianum Imperatorem cum Eiusdem Responsis. By B. 

Habdy, M.A. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

POLYBIUS.— THE HISTORIES OF POLYBIUS. Translated by E. B, Shu 

BUBOH, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24s. 
SALLUST.— CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Translated by A. W. Pollabd, £ 
[j..;, Cr. 8vo. 6s. THE CATILINE (seT)arately). 8s. 

SOPHOCLES— CBDIPUS THE KING. Translated into English Verse by B. D. 

MoBSHEAD, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. Fcap. 8vo. 88. 6d. 
TACITUS.— THE ANNALS. By G. O. Holbbooke, M.A., Professor of Latin 
Trinity College, Hartford, U.S.A. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 
^ . . THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Chubch, M.A., and W. J. Bbodbibb, U 

J"" :' With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

r • THE HISTORIES. By Rev. W. A. Spooneb, M.A., Fellow of New CoU< 

j,": Oxford. 8vo. llnGuPr 

THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Chubch, M.A., and W. J. Bbodbi 

M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

;;• THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DLA.LOGUE ON ORATOl 

[K Translated by A. J. Chxtbch, M.A., and W. J. Bbodbibb, M.A. With Ma 

1' - Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP TACITUS. By A. J. Chubch, M. 
and W. J. Bbodbibb, M.A. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. {ClauiccU Writers.) 
THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSOHUS. Translated by A. Lano, M.A. Ift 
48. 6d. 

*<j* Also an Edition on Large Paper. Cr. 8vo. 98. 
THUOYDIDES.— BOOK IV. A Revision of the Text, Illustrating the Prind 
Causes of Corruption in the Manuscripts of this Author. By Rev. W. 
RxTTHEBFOBD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BOOK VIII. By H. C. Goodhabt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambrid 

[InihePr 

VIBQIL. — Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Gl. 8vo. Ss. t 

THE .SiNEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of Balliol Colli 

Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.— Translated by H. G. Dakyns, M.A. In four vols. Vol. I., c 

^ taining "The Anabasis" and Books I. and IL of "The Hellenica." Cr. C 

I- 10s. 6d. [Vol. IL infhePf 
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BiLcntR. LL.D,, Bsctor of the High School, DDnedis, S.Z. iWo. U. (Id. 
KBT, foe Tenchora onl^ IBmo. Ba. 6d. 

FuC II., Od the Syutai of BsutcncBii, with is Appaadix, InDladlng BXBKOISBa 
IN LATIN miOUH, etc ISmo. 1b. KEY. forTeachen onlj. ISmo. Ss. 
BLAOKIE.— ORBEE AND BNGLI3H DUUIQUES FOB OSB IN SCHOOLS , 
AKD COLLEGES. By Jobs HrniET Blacsis, Ementas Profeaa - - ■ ■ 
In the Univenitr of Kdinbargh. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. !b, 6c 
BBTANS.— LATIS PROBB EXBRCISES BABBD UPON OABSAB'S GALLIC ' 
WAlt. With B CluslacBtlon <il Casai-i Chief Phnses and OraiDmitical Notw 
OD CsaiF'e Uaogei. Bj Guansr Bbtanb, M.A., Aesislsnt Ulster M Dulwlch 
CoUei4«. Bi. fcap, SvD, Sa. 6d. BET, for Tf&cbers onlf. ts. ed. 
OltEBE FR03E XXBRCiaSS based upoa Thacydldei. B; Clia umi. 

[la miaratUm. 
OOOKSON.— A LATIN SYNTAX. By Cbbietopreb Cooksok, M.j 



BIOKE.— TIRaT LESSONS IN LATIN. B7 K 

BKOLANS.— BXERCISKS OH LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM. ARSANGBD I 
WITH REFBBENCB TO ROBY'S SCHOOL LATIN QHAMMAR. By B. T 
B, BvoLAVD, ASBiBtant LeclmtEr- at tho Oweui Collwn, V'-'"-'- -'-'—— "^ ■ 
MBDoheiKT. Ci. Svo. 2e. Od. KBY, [or Teachera niOy. 

aiLEB.— A UANUAL OF QBEEE AND LATIN PHILDLOQY. By F. GiLEB, 
H.A., FeUoHorQoDTillesndCaiaeOoUt^e, CambridgB. Cr. Sro. 

aOODWIN.— Worka by W. W. Qoonwn«, LL.D., D.C.L., ProteMor of Qraok in 
Harvard Univorsity, U.S.A. 
SYNTAX OF THB MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GHBBK VBRB. 

Ed., rftTlafd and enlairged. Svo. I4fl, 
A ORBES ORAUMAK. Cr. Svo. He. 
A GBBBK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOIS. Cr. Svo. Sb. 6d. 
SKEENWOOD.-THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAB. Aduptsd to thai 
SyHtem of Cmde FonoB. By J. G. Gbeenivood, BDioethua Frlnolpia oT tilt J 
Owann OoUtge, Manohoatar. Cr. Svo. .'- "■■ ■ 
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and In part tewrittao by F. de F. Au-tv, Profeesor In Harvard CollogB. I 
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LUFTOR.— AN INTRODUOTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE OOMFOSL 
TION. By J. H. Lufton, Snr-Master of St. Paul's School. OL 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

KEY TO PART IL (XXV.— 0.) QL 8yo. Sa. 6d. 

AN INTRODUOTION TO LATIN LYRIO VERSE COMPOSITION. By the 
same. Gl. 8vo. Ss. KET, for Teachers only. GL 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

MAOKIE.— PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
AND ENGLISH. With Indexes. By Rey. Ellis C. Maoris, M.A., Classical 
Master at Heyerriiam Grammar School. GL Syo. 4s. 6d. 

MAOMILLAN.— FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. Magmillan, M.A. 

Fcap. Syo. Is. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S greek OOUBSE.— Edited by Rey. W. G. RuTHZBroRD, M.A., 
LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. GL Syo. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR— ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. 2s. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMARS-SYNTAX. By the same. 28. 
ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. In one yolome. Ss. 6d. 

EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. Underbill, M.A., 

Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. 2s. 
A SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rey. W. A. Hkard, M.A., 

Headmaster of Fettes Coll^^, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. [In preparation. 

MANUAL OF GREEK SYNTAX. By the Editor. [In preparation, 

ELEMENTARY GREEK COMPOSITION. By the Editoi. [In preparation. 

MAOMILLAN'S GREEK READER.— STORIES AND LEGENDS. A First Greek 

Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. Colson, M.A., 

Headmaster of Plymouth Collie. GL Syo. Ss. 

HAOMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE.— By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St. Paul's SchooL First Part Gl. Syo. Ss. ad. Second Part 2s. 6d. 

[Third Part in preparation. 

MAOMTLLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE.— By A. M. Cook, M.A. Being an 
abridgment of « Macmillan's Latin Course," First Part. GL Syo. Is. 6d. 

MAOMILLAN'S LATIN READER.— A LATIN READER FOR THE LOWER 
FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By H. J. Hardt, M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. GL Syo. 28. 6d. 

MARSHALL.— A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, classified according 
to the arrangement of Curtius's Greek Grammar. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., 
Headmaster of the Grammar School, Durham. Syo. Is. 

MAYOR.— FIRST GREEK READER. By Prof. John E. B. Mayor, M.A., FeUow 
of St John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. Syo. 48. 6d. 

MAYOR.— GREEK FOR BEGINNERS.- By Rey. J. B. Mayor, M.A., late 
Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. Part I., wiUi 
Vocabulary, Is. 6d. Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index. Fcap. 
Syo. Ss. 6d. Complete in one Vol. 4s. 6d. 

NIXON.- PARALLEL EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and 
Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. Nixon, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer, King's College, Cambridge. Part I.— Historical and Epistolary. 
Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and Latin, with 
General and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom. By the same. I. OratoriciEd. 
II. Historical. III. PhilosophicaL IV. Anecdotes and Letters. 2d Ed., 
enlarged to 2S0 pp. Cr. Syo. 4s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM PROSE EXTRACTS, including Easy Anecdotes and 
Letters and Notes and Hints. By the same. 120 pp. Ss. 

Translations of about 70 Extracts can be supplied to Schoolmasters (28. 6d.). 
on application to the Author : and about 40 similarly of "Parallel Extracts, 
Is. 6d. post free. 

PAHTIN.— A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By W. E. P. Pantin, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. GL Syo. Is. 6d. 

PBILB.— A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Peils, litt D. , Master of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. ISmo. Is. 
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a. «d. KEY to" Selected PiusageB." 01. Sto. Us. Od. 

3 VINOE.— A DIOTIONABT OF I.ATIN ETYMOLOOY. 
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FBESTOH,— BXERCISES IN LATIN VUKSU OF VAK10US KINDS. Bjr Raf. 



HBID.— A GRAMMAR OP TAarrUS. By J. S. Reid, Litt D., Fellow nf 
OoUege, Cambridge. [Jn 1^. 

A GRAMMAR OF VIRGIL. By (ho same. [Inprepai 

BOB?.— Wocka bj H. J. Rosi, U.A., Me Fellow of St. loiin's Oolleae, CamU 
A ORAUUAR OF TEE LATIN LAyQUAOX, trom Pliutos to SDctoniiu. 
L Soaode, Infloilaiia, Word-rorni&tiDn, Apgiendluei. Cr. Std. Ss. Fi 
ayntii, Prepoalltoni, etc. IDs. ed. 
BcnooL LATIN OBAHMAR. Or. Svo. 6>. 
RDSH.— SYNTHETIC LATJN DBLKCrrnB. With NoWi and Voeibulary. 



ECBT.— nn8T STHPS TO LATIN PROSE OOMPOSmON. 



BDTHERFOBD.— Worka b; the Rev. W. G. RnTHSRFORD, H.A., LL.D.. Head- 

RBS LBS. A Short Digest of the principal HaUtlona listween the latin, 
GrenlCf and Anglo-Butob Bonnda. Svo. [In prepamHon. 

THKNBWPHRINICHI]S;bEilnf!i Revlaed Text of tlie Eclogs of tba Qratc- 
mariau PhiTniohua. With Introdofltion and Comtnenlaiy. Sva. 18i. (Bee 
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SIMPBON. — LATIN PBOSB AFTER TBB BH3T ADTHORH : OBSBtiBn Proae. 

STBAOEUN AND 'WILSINS.—ANALBOTA. Selected Paaaagea for TranaUtioo. 
By J. B. STBACHA^. SLA., ProfBasor at Greek, and A. a Wilt — "" " 
ProfeBsor of Lutla tu the Oweni College, UancWtar. Gr. Svo. 

THRIHO.— Wocke hy tliD Rer. E. THBUa, H.A., Ute Eeaduiaster of Uppingham. I 
A LATIN QRADBAL. A Ural Latin Constnilng Book for Beginnen, WiUI | 

A MANUAL OP MOOD OONSTBUCTlONa. Foap. Syr 
'WBLOH AND DUPFIKLD. — LATIN ACaiDENOE ANT L__ _ 

RANGED FOR BEQINNBRS. By W. Veujb and 0. O. UnrFim 

AsalBtant Maston at Grauleigh School. ISmo. la. Sd. 
WBTTE.— FIRST LESSONa IN OREBIL Adapted to Ooodwih-b Greeb Sbi 

HAB, M!A designed >bbq introduction to the Ahahuib or XENornoH. L, 

John Williaus Wbit^ ABalitant-PrafeaBm of Greek in Harranl UnLvondtv. 

n.e,A. Or. Bvo. *a, 6.1. 
WMOHT.— Worka hy J, WttiOBT, M.A., late Headmaster of Sntton Coldllald | 

School, I 

A. HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR : ot. the Ponu and Uas of W«dB In LatU, 1 
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FIRST LATIN STEPS; or, AN INTRODUCTION BY A SBBIE8 
BXAMPLBS TO THE STUDY OP THB LATIN LANGUAGE. Or. 8vo. 
! ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of BeginnerB. Ex. fcap. 8 

28. 6d. 
A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, compriBing Rules with Examples, Bxercli 
both Latin and English, on each Rnle, and vocabnlaries. Or. Syo. 2s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 

PHILOSOPHY. 

ARNOLD.— A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY. By W. T. Abko 
M. A. [In pnparati 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION TO T! 
ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 
ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR Being Chapters from THE HISTO 
, j OF ROME by tiie late Thomas Abnold, D.D., Headmaster of Rug 

'< (i Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8yo. 8s. 6 

r, !. BEE8LY.-ST0RIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. Bkxs 

I- • Fcap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 

1 BURN.- ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By B 
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Robert Burn, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cambridge. lUnstrat 
Ex. cr. 8vo. 14s. 
BURY.- A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM AROADI 
TO IRENE, A.D. 895-800. By J. B. Bitbt, M.A., FeUow of Trinity CoUc 
Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 82s. 
0LA8SI0AL WRITERS.— Edited by John Richard Grken, M.A., LL.D. Fc 
8vo. Is. 6d. each. 
SOPHOCLE& By Prot L. Caiipbell, M.A. 
EURIPIDES. By Prof. Mahatfy, D.D. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Prot S. H. Butcher, M.A. 
,";. * VIRGIL. By Prof. Nettlbship, M.A. 

,J LIVY. By Rey. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

TACITUS. By Prot A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
MILTON. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 
FREEMAN.— Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L, LL.D., Regius Professoi 
t, ) Modem History in the University of Oxford. 

:^\ HISTORY OF ROME. (BigtoriixU Cowrse for Schools.) 18mo. [InpnpanUi 

i HISTORY OF GREECE. (HistoriccU Course for Schools.) 18mo. [Inpnparati 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. 8vo. [Inpreparati 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. [Greek and Roman History.] 8 
> 10s. 6d. 

'^r- PYFPB.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By 0. A. Pyffe, M.A, Cr. 8 

y^ [Inpreparaii 

GARDNER.— SAMOS AND SAMIAN COINS. An Essay. By Perot Gardn 
LittD., Professor of Archaeology in the University of Oxford. With ninsl 
tions. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GEDDES.— THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. By W. D. Gkde 

Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 8vo. lis. 
GLADSTONE.— Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Cr. 8vo. to. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF HOMER. 18mo. Is. 
GOW.— A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By James Gow, Litt. 
Master of the High School, Nottingham. With Illustrations. 2d Ed., re vis 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HARRISON AND VBRRALL.— MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIE 
ATHENS. Translation of a portion of the *' Attica" of Pausanias. 



'=1 



'■; 8to. 16Si 



T Margaret de G. VERRAiiL. With Introductory Essay and Archseologi 

^ Commentary by Jane E. Harrison. With Illustrations and Plants. 



JEBB.— Workg hy B. C. Jibb, tttl.D., ProtMBor or G 

OsmbridgH, 

THB ATTIO ORATORS FROM ANTIPHOS TO IBA. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITBRATD RE. lamo. la 

(See Blao Classical Seria.) 

KIBPBET M ANTTAL OF ANCIENT OKOORA: 



AKCBiEOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE. Ry Cauii^ Wauhteib, Unlveralt; Rn 
in CUaalcBl Archieology. Cr. Syo. la. fld. 

*,' AlHD &u Edition on Large Paper, amall 4tD. Ge. 
WILKIKS.— Works by Prof. WitsiKa, LittD., LIi.D. 
A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, niustratod. IBaio. li. 
A PRIMER OF ROMAN LITERATURS. 18mo. la. 
WILKINB AND AltNOLD.— A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUXTIBS. 



MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE. 

RsgllHli ; Fiencli ; Qernun ; Uodeni Sreak ; Italian ; Spaulali. 
BKG-LI8H. 

ABBOTT.— A SHAKffiBPHARlAN GRAMMAH Ab Attempt to lUuriTite 
of the DlSerencei between BUabethan and Modern Kngllih. By the B 
A. Abbott, D.D., foruierly Seadmsater of the City of London aohool 
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BUBKB^— BEFLBOnONS ON THB FBBNOH REVOLUTION. By Che same. 
QL 8vo. [In July. 

BSOOKE.— PRIHBB OF ENGLISH LITEBATUBE. By Be^. Btopford A. 
Brooks, M.A. 18mo. Is. 
EARLY ENGLISH LITEBATUBE. By the game. 2 yols. 8yo. [In preparation, 

BUTLEB.— HUDIBBAS. With Introduction and Notes, by Alfbsd Miuiss, 
M.A. Ex. fcap. 8yo. Part I. Ss. 6d. Farts IL and III. 4s. 6d. 

OAMPBELL.— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by OaoxL H. 
Bakrow, M.A, Principal and Professor of English and Glassies, Doveton 
College, Madras. GL 8vo. [In preparation. 

OOWPEB.— THE TASK : an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; Tirocinium, or a Re- 
view of the Schools ; and Thb Hibtobt or John Gilpin. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. BKNHAif, B.D. GL 870. Is. (CRobe Readings from Standard Authore,) 
THE TASK. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Bowa, M.A., and W. T. 
Webb, M.A., Professors of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

[In preparation. 

DOWDEN.— SHAKBSPEBE. By Profl Dowdkn. 18mo. Is. 

DBTDBN.— SELECT PROSE WOBES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. C. D. ToNGE. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

GLOBE BEADEBS. For Standards I.-VL Edited by A. F. Muribon. lUiistrated. 
GL 8vo. 



Primer I. f48 pp. 
Primer II. (48 pp. 
Book I. (96 pp. 
Book II. (186 pp.) 



3d. 
8d. 
6d. 
9d. 



Book IIL (282 pp.1 
Book IV. (828 pp.) 
Book V. (416 pp.] 
Book VI. (448 pp.] 



Is. 8d. 
l8.9d. 
2s. 
2s. 6d. 



*THE SHOBTEB GLOBE BEADEBS.— Illustrated. GL 8yo. 



Primer I. (48 pp. 
Primer II. (48 pp. 
Standard I. (92 pp. 
Standard II. (124 pp.) 



Sd. 
8d. 
6d. 
9d. 



Standard III. 
Standard IV. 
Standard V. 
Standard VI. 



i78 pp. 
182 pp. 
216 pp. 
[228 pp. 




* This Series has been abridged from " The Globe Beaders " to meet the demand 
for smaller reading books. 

(K)LDSMITH.— THE TRAVELLEB, or a Prospect of Society ; and the Dbskrtbd 
Village. With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. Halbs, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 6d. 
THE VICAB OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of (^toldsmith, by Prof. 
Masson. GL 8vo. Is. (Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 

SELECT ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by Prof. C. D. Yonok. 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

THE TBAVBLLEB AND THE DESBBTED VILLAGE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. Barrett, B.A., Professor of English Literature, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. GL 8vo. Is. 6d. 

THB VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With Introduction and Notes. By H. Little- 
dale, B.A., Professor of History and English Literature, Baroda College. GL 
8vo. [In preparation. 

(K)SSE.— A HISTOBY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660-1780). 
By Edmund Gk)8SE, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

QBAY.— POEMS. With Introduction and Notes, by John Bradbbaw, LL.D. 
GL 8vo. [In prepa/ration. 

HALES.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philological and Explana 
tory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English, by J. W. Hales, M. A., 
Professor of English Literature at King's College, London. Ex. fcap. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

HELPS.— ESSAYS VTRITTBN IN THB INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. With 
Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rows, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A., 
GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

JOHNSON.— LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's " Life of Johnson." With Pre- 
face and Notes by Matthew Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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LAMB.— TALES FBOM SHAESPEABE. With Frefoce by the Bey, Canon 

AiKGER, M.A.» LL.D. 01. 8vo. 28. (Globe Raidi^a from Staridard Authors.) 

LTTEBATURE PEIMEBS.— Edited by John Richard Green, LL.D. 18mo, 

Is. each. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. 

BOWEN, M.A. 
EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR By J, 

Wetherell, M.A. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Nichol. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION By Prof, 

NiOHOL and W. S. M'Cormick. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
SHAESPERE. By Professor Dowden. 
THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 

arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Palorave. In Two Parts. Is. each, 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, LittD. 
ROMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. 8. Wilkins, Litt.D. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jebb, LittD. 
HOMER. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
A mSTOBY OF ENGLISH UTEBATUSE IN FOUR V0LT7MES. Cr. 8vo. 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, M. A. [In preparation, 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (1660-1666.) By George Saintsbury. Ts. 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. (1660-1780.) By Edmund Gosse, 

M.A. 7s. 6d. 
THE MODERN PERIOD. By Prof. Dowden. [In preparation, 

MAGMILLAN'S BEADING BOOKS. 



PRIMER. 18mo. 48 pp. 2d. 
BOOK I. for Standard I. 96 pp. 4d. 
BOOK II. for Standard II. 144 pp. 

5d. 
BOOK IIL for Standard IH. 160 

pp. 6d. 



BOOK IV. for Standard IV. 176 pp. 
8d. 

BOOK V. for Standard V. 880 pp. 
Is. 

BOOK VL for Standard VI. Cr. 8vo. 
480 pp. 2s. 

Book VI. is fitted for Higher Classes, and as an Introduction to En^ish Liter- 
ature. 

MAOMHiLAN'S OOFT BOOKS.— 1. Large Post 4to. Price 4d. each. 2. Post 
Oblong. Price 2d. each. 

1. Initiatory Exercises and Short Letters. 

2. Words consisting of Short Letters. 

*S. Long Letters. With Words containing Long Letters— Figures. 

*4. Words containing Long Letters. 

4a. Practising and Revising Copy-Book. For Nos. 1 to 4. 

*b. Capitals and Short Half-Text. Words beginning with a CapitaL 

*6. Half-Text Words beginning with Capitals — Figures. 

*7. Small-Hand and Half-Text. With Capitals and Figures. 

*8. Small-Hand and ELalf-Text. With Capitals and Figures. 

8a. Practising and Revising Copy-Book. For Nos. 5 to 8. 

*9. Small-Hand Single HEADLiNES>-Figures. 

10. Small-Hand Single Headlines — Figures. 

11. Small-Hand Double Headlines— Figures. 

12. Commercial and Arithmetical Examples, &c. 

12a. Practising and Bevising Copy-Book. For Nos. 8 to 12. 
* These numbers may he had voith (ioodman*» Patent Sliding Copies, Large Post 
4to. Price 6d. each. 

MARTIN.— THE POET'S HOUR : Poetry selected and arranged for Children. By 

Frances Martin. 18mo. 28. 6d. 
. SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. By the same. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 
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MILTON.— PARADISE LOST. Books I. and 11. With Introduction and Notes, 
by Michael Macmiixan, B.A., Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
Blphinstone College, Bombay. GL 8yo. 28. 6d. Or separately, Is. 6d. each. 
L'ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, &c With 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Bsix, M.A., Professor of Philosophy and 
Logic, Goyemment College, Lahore. GL 8yo. 28. 
COMUS. By the same. GL 8vo. Is. 6d. 

SAMSON AGONISTES. By H. M. Pkrcival, M.A., Professor of English liter- 
ature, Presidency College, Calcutta. GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP MILTON. By Stoptoed Bbookx, 
M.A. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Wr iters. ) 
MORLEY.— ON THE STUDT OF LITERATURE. Address to the Students of 
the London Society for the Extension of Uniyersity Teaching, deliyered at the 
Mansion House, February 26, 1887. By John Mo&let. GL 8yo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
* Also a Popular Edition in PamfMet form for DistribvUont price 2d. 
APHORISMS. Address delivered before the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, 
November 11, 1887. By the same. GL 8vo. Is. 6d. 
MORRIS.— Works by the Rev. R. Mobbib, LL.D. 
PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. Is. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, con- 
taining Accidence and Word Formation. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCBJ, comprising Chapters 

on tiie History and Development of the Language, and on Word Formation. 

Ex. fcap. Svo. 68. 
MORRIS AND KELLNER.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYN- 
TAX. By Rev. R. Morbis and Dr. L. Eellnsb. [In preparation, 
NIOHOL.— A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. Jomr 

NiCHOL. GL 8vo. [In preparation, 

OLIFHANT.— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. Kikoton 

Oliphamt. New Ed., revised and enlarged, of "The Sources of Standard 

English." GL Svo. 9s. 
THE NEW ENGLISH. By the same. 2 vols. Or. 8vo. 21s. 
PALORAVB.— THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Fbancis T. Palobave. 18mo. 28. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts. Is. each. 
PATMORE.— THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 

Selected and arranged by Covemtby Fatmore. GL 8vo. 2s. (Globe Bsadings 

from. Standard AutKors.) 
PLUTAROH. — Being a Selection from the Lives which illustrate Shakespeare. 

North's Translation. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Index of Names, 

and Glossarial Index, by Prof. W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Cr. 8yo. 6s. 
RANSOMB.— SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. By Cyril 

Raksomb, Professor of Modem History and Literature, Yorkshire College, 

Leeds. Cr. 8vo. 88. 6d. < 
RYLAND.— CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By F. Ryland, M.A. Cr. 8vo. ^ [In the Press. 

SAINTSBURY.— A HISTORY OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 1560-1665. 

By Geobqb Saintsbury. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SOOTT.— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Frahcis Turner Palqrave. GL 8yo. 

Is. (Globe Readings from Standard AtUhors.) 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes, tby 

G. H. Stuart, M.A, Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, 

Madras. GL 8vo. Cantos I. to III. Is. 6d. Introduction and Capco 

I. 9d. 
MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By F. T. Palgrave. GL ivo. 

Is. (Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 
MARMION. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael Macmillan. B.A. 

GL 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. Stuart, M.A. [In f^ Press. 
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ENGLISH 

BOEEB7. With IntrodneOon »nd Notoe. bj Micsiel Mn'aiiAjjf 

QL Bvo. U. Bd. 
BHAKESPEABB.-A aHAZBSFEAIUAK QBAMMAR By Bbv, B. A. 1 

D.D. Ol. 8vo. flB. 
A BHAKESPEABB MANUAL. By F. S. Plut, M.A. M Bd. Ei. Ta 

is.ti. 
PRIMER OP SHAKESPBRB. By Prof. Dowdkb. I81110. la. 
BHORT STUDIES OP BHAKBBPBABE'6 PLOTS. By Cirfl Biikboiii 

Or. 8va Sfl. M. _ 

THE TEMPEST. With InttnilncLion andNolaa,by K. Dbiohtok, late Priaoip«l ■ 

of Agra Colloge. Gl. Svo. Is. S-1. 
MUCH ADO ABOTJT NOTHTNG. By th8 Mmo. 01. Bvo. 2a, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By the sanie. Ql. Svo. l8. M. 
TWELFTH KIOHT. Bythosimfl. Gl. Bvo. la. 6d. 
THE WIKTBE'8 TALE. By the Bamo. GL Bvo. 3a. fld. 
BICOARD II. By the Mine. GL Bvo. {In _ 

KING JOHS. By ths eame. GL 8yo. [In proaralloiw 1 

HENRY V. Bytheaanie. GL Svo. 3a. I 

RIOHABD HI. By 0. H. TiwBKT, M.A., Principal and Pmfouor of Bnglieh M 

Llturatare, Pieaidency College, Calcutta. GL »vu. Sa. Bd. ■ 

JULIUS OSBAK. By K. Dbio[(IOH. QL Bvo. 2k. 
MACBETH. BythsBAino. GL Bvn. In. Bd. 
OTHELLO. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 2a. Od. 
CTMBBLINE. By tha aa]De. Gl. Svo. Ss. M. 
SONSBNBOHEIN AUD UEKLBJOEH. — THB ENGLI.S3 METHt 

TEACHING TO BEAD. By A. Sobsbbbcbiun and J. M. I). Mtini 

M.A. Foap. Svo. 

THE NiniBBRT BOOK, containing all tlia Two-Lettar Words In tha Ltn- 
(tnage. Id. (Alio in Luge Typo on Shaati tor Bohool Walls. M.) 

THE FIBSTCOUItSSiBoiialBtiliieaCBhortTowalBWltliSingleOoiiMnanta. 7d. 

3HB SEOOND OOURSE, with ComblmLtJaiia and BHdges, conaiating of ahort 
VowBla with Doublfl CoBBoaauta. Td. 

THE TIDED AND FOURTH COUBfiES, oonaiatine of Long Vowala, and »U 
the DnoblB Vowels in the langmga. 7d. 
80TTTHE7.~LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction and Notei, by MtoauEi. 









TBMHYSOM.— THE COLLECTED WORKS OP LORD TENNYSON. J 
(or Srjboola. In Fonr Purta. Cr. Svo. ia. Bd. each. 
TENNYSON FOB THE YOUNB. Bditad, wltli Nolsa for the Use of School!, 



SBLEonONB FROM TBNNY80N. With Introdaotlon and Nota, by P. J^. 
Rowi. M.A., and W. T. Wibb, U.A. Ql. Svo. Sa. dd. 

ThlB asleotlon containa >'RiK»llestloni of tba Arabian Nighta, The lAly 
Bholott, Oenone, Ths Lotos BB.l«rs, Ulyaaes, Tithonna, Morte d' Arthur. ' 
Galahad, Dora, Ode on the Death of the Dnltfl of Wellington, and 

THBIHa.— THE BLBMBNTS OF GRAMMAR TAITOHT IN ENGLISH. 

VAOaHAM,— word's FROM THE POETS. By C. M. VitioHAH. ISiBO. la. 



WARD,— THE ENGLISH POETS. Selectlona, with Critical IntiodnotlDnB by 
■ " ■ • - ■ D. Edltd 



Uon by MimiB 
ro DL.KI.— Vai; "iv. WoBMWoi 
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WBTHEBELL.— BXEROISBB ON MORRIS'S FRIMBR OF BNOLISH GRAM. 
MAR. By John Wbthkbkll, M.A., Headmaster of Towoeater Gxamnuur 
SchooL 18mo. Is. 
WOODS.— A FIRST POBTRT BOOK. By M. A. Woods, Head Miatreat of the 
Clifton High School for Oirla. Fcap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 
A SBCOND POBTRT BOOK By the same. In two Parta. 28. 6d. each. 
A THIRD POBTRT BOOK. By the aame. 48. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH.— SBLBOTIONS. With . Introduction and Notea, by William 
Wordsworth, B.A., Principal and Professor of History and Political Bconomy, 
Blphinstone College, Bombay GL 8vo. [In prqparatiwK 

YCmGB.- A BOOK OF GOLDBN DBBDS. By Charlottb M. Tokos. GL 
Svo. 2s. 
THB ABRIDGBD BOOK OF GOLDBN DBBDS. 18mo. la. 

PRBNOH. 

BBAUMAROHAIS.— LB BARBIBR DB SBVILLB. With Introdaetion and 

Notea. By L. P. Blouet. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
BOWEN.— FIRST LBSSONS IN FRBNCH. By H. Courthops Bowxxr, M.A. 

Bx. fcap. Svo. Is. 
BREYMANN.— Works by Hermann Brsymann, Ph.D., Professor of Philology in 
the University of Mimich. 
A FRBNCH GRAMMAR BASBD ON PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLBa Ex. 

fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
FIRST FRBNCH BXBRCISB BOOK. Bx. fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
SBCOND FRBNCH BXBRCISB BOOK. Bx. fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 
FASNAOHT.— Works by G. B. Fasnacht, late Assistant Master at Westminster. 
THB ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDTING LANGUAGES. Bx. fcap. Svo. L 
French. Ss. 6d. 

A STNTHBTIO FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCH00D3. Cr. Svo. 8a. 6d. 
GRAMMAR AND GLOSSART OF THB FRENCH LANGUAGB OF THB 

SBVENTBENTH CENTURT. Cr. Svo. [In prepmratUm, 

MAOMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH READING BOOKS.— Edited by 

G. B. Fabmaoht. With Dlostrations, Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises. 

GL Svo. 
CORNAZ— NOS ENFANTS ET LEURS AMIS. By Edith Harvst. Is. 6d. 
DB MAISTRB— LA JEUNE SIB&RIENNB ET LB L&PREUX DB LA CITft 

D'AOSTB. By Stephane Barlst, B.Sc. &c Is. 6d. 
FLORI AN— FABLES. By Rev. Charles Yeld, M. A. , Headmaster of University 

School, Nottingham. Is. 6d. 

LA FONTAINE— A SELECTION OF FABLES. By L. M. Moriartt, B.A., 

Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 6d. 
MOLBSWORTH— FRBNCH LIFE IN LETTERS. By Mrs. Moleswobth. 

Is. 6d. 
PBRRAULT— CONTBS DB FftBS. By G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE.— By G. E. Fasnacht. Ex. 

fcp. Svo. 
First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Accidence. Is. 
Second Tear, containing an Elementary Grammar with copious Bxerdsea 

Notes, and Vocabularies. 2s. 

Third Tear, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons in Composition. 
2s. 6d. 

THB TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRBNCH 
COURSE. With Copious Notes, Hints for Diflerent Renderings, l^nonyms. 
Philological Remarks, etc By G. E. Fasnacht. Bx. fcap. Svo. Ea<^ Year 
4s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S FRENCH COMPOSITION.— By G. B. Fasnacht. Ex. fcap. 
Svo. Part I. Elementary. 2s. 6d. Part II. Advanced. [In (he Prtas. 

THB TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S COURSE OF FRENCH 
(X^MPOSITION. By G. B. Fasnacht. Part I. Ex. fcap. Svo. 48, 6d. 



FRENCH — GERMAN 

UAOHILL&ira TnOaSSSBTVE FRESOB KEADERS. Bj G. B. Fa 

Ilstoiiisl Eitmatg, Letters, DiAlagnci 
va VocBbul ■ -• ' ■' --' — ' 

n in Prose and Verse, Hlitoriell infl DMcripUTB 
Eitnati, EuBTS, Lettsn, IMilngnei, ete. With IniiCatlvB Bienlaei. Gs. td. 
MAOUILLAirB FOBEieR SCHOOL OLASSICS. Edited bj G. E. Fukaobi.- 

CORBBILLE-LB 01 D. 

DDHAS— LBS DEUOISELLES DB BT. GYB. By Viotor Ooeh, Lecturer ■! 

CaWeralt; Oollega, UvarpooL Is. ed. 
LA FONTAINB'S FABLBa. Biwks I.— VI. By L M. 1 

AaalBtont Uulcr at Hurow. 
MOLIEBK— L'AVARE. By the Mine. la. 
uoli£re-i^ BOUBQEOIS OBrrriLHOmiB. By the am 
MOLISRE— LBS FBM MBS B AVAKTBB. By O. B. PiBH.CHi 
MOLlftltH— LB MiaiNTHEOPB. By the aanie. Is. 
UOLIdBB— LE MfiDBOm MALORE LUL Bytliesame. li 
RAOINE— BBITAtriCUS. By X. Fiulissieb, U.A., AsaOunc nuict il 

OUflion Onllege. ia. 
FEENOH BBADINGS PROM ROHAN HISTORY. SelMted from TSrion* 

Antbon, by 0. Oolbice, U.A., ABBlBUmt iluter et Hettow. U. Od. 
BAND, OEORQB— LA UABE AD DIABLE. By W. X. Rcbbill, U.A, 

ABsistatit Mastor it HnUejbury. Ii. 
BANDBAtr, .ItLBS— UADEU01SBLLB DE LA BBIQLIBHB. By H, C. 

Bteei., AaalaUnb Ulster il Winchester. Is. Dd. 
THIBRS'S HISTORY OF THB EOTPTIAN EXPEDITION. By Bst. H. A. 

Bdu,, H.A., Asaiatant Mutent WelUngton. |I?i pr^mralion. 

VOLTAIBE-OHABLBS XIL By Q. B, Fasn*cht. Bs. M. 
MAaSON.— A OOMPENDIOUB DICmoNARY OP THE FRENCH : 

Adaplad trum the Diotloniries o( Professor A. Klwall. By QiiB' 

MOUBBE.— LH MALATE IMAQINAIBB. With lotrodnDtlDn and 
PELLISSEEB.— PRENOn ROOTS AND THEIr" FAMILIES. 
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Progeislvfl lllustratlDiis and Appllcatloas of the leEdtng Roles of Oni 

UAOinLLAH'S PROGRESSIVE OBBUAH GOIIRSE. By Q. E. Fasnaoht. 

PiBsr YjOlH. Baay leaaoni and Itnlas on the EeguJir Acoldani 
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CODRSB. With cnpious Kates, Hints (at Diifeteiit RanderliieB. eyDoiiynu, 



Philologies] ReToerks, etc. By6. E. Fabkicht. 
II. M. BlCOND TlAIL la. Sd. 
HAOMILLAK'S PROaBESSIVE GERIUH RBASERfi. 



KatboUnes. St. Sd. 
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20 MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 

ICAOMILLAirS PRIMABY SERIES OF GERMAN READING BOOKS. Edited 

by G. B. Fasnacbt. With Notes, Vocabularies and Bzercises. GL 8yo. 
OBDOC— KINDBB UND HAU8MABGHBN. By G. B. Fasnaoht. 2s. 6d. 
HAUFF— DIB EABAVANB. By Hsbman Haoeb, Fh.D., Lecturer in the 

Owens College, Manchester. 8s. 
BOHMID, OHR VON— H. VON BICHBNFED3. By G. E. Fasnaoht. 2s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS.— Edited by G. E. Fasnaoht. 18mo. 
FRETTAG (G.).— DOKTOB LUTHER. By F. Storr, H.A., Headmaster of the 

Modem Side, Merchant Taylors' School. [In preparcaion, 

GOETHE— g5tZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By H. A. Bull, M.A., Assistant 

Master at Wellington. 2s. 
GOETHE— FAUST. Part I., followed by an Appendix on Part II. By Jakb 

Lkk, Lecturer in German Literature at Newnham College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 
HEINE— SELECTIONS FROM THE REISEBILDER AND OTHER PROSB 

WORKS. By C. Colbeck, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 6d. 
LESSING— MINNA VON BARNHELM. By Jaksb Sdce, M.A. [InprepanUUm. 
SCHILLEIU-SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER'S LYRICAL POEMS. With a 

Memoir of Schiller. By E. J. Turner, B.A., and B. D. A. Morshkad, M.A. 

Assistant Masters at Winchester. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER— DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. By Joseph Gostwiok. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER— MARIA STUART. By C. Sheldon, D.Lit, of the Boyal Academ- 
ical Institution, Belfast 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER— WILHELM TELL. By G. E. Fasnacht. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLERr-WALLENSTEIN. Fart L DAS LAGER. By H. B. Cottkrill, 

M.A. 2s. 
UHLAND— SELECT BALLADS. Adapted as a First Easy Reading Book for 

Beginners. With Vocabulary. By G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 
PYLODBT.— NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; containing an Alpha- 

betical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words ; followed by Exercises, vocabulary 

of Words in frequent use, Familiar Phrases and Dialogues, a Sketch of German 

Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, etc. By L. Ptlodet. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
WHTTNBY.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. Whitney, 

Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College. 

Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. By the Same. With Notes 

and Vocabulary. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
WHITNEY AND EDGREN.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspondences and Brief Etymologies. By 

Profl W. D. Whitnet, assisted by A. H. Edoren. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 5s. 



MODERN GREEK. 

VINCENT AND DICKSON.— HANDBOOK TO MODERN GREEK. By Sir Edoar 
Vincent, K.C.M.G., and T. G. Dickson, M.A. With Appendix on the relation 
of Modem and Classical Greek by Profl Jebb. Cr. 8yo. 6s. 



ITALIAN. 

DANTE.— THE PURGATORY OF DANTE. With Translation and Notes, by A. J. 
Butler, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. With Translation and Notes, by the Same. 
Cr. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Chiefly based on the Com- 
mentary of Benyenuto Da Imola. By the Hon. W. Warren Vernon, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the Very Key the Dean of St. Paul's. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8yo. 24s. 
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SPAinSH, 

OUDBBOM.— FOUB PLAYS OF CALDDBON. With iDtrodnotlOD sod Hotn- 
By NoRHiN MacColl, M.A. Or. Bvo. 14b. 
Tbo Tour pUya here given are El PrinEijx CongOuUi, La Vida cEt Slum, SI Alcaidt 
(b Zalnmra, and El Eaamdido j/ La Tapoifo. 
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AlttlmieUD, Book-ksaplng, Algebra, Enolld and Fnre Qeomstry, OeomatriM) 
Drawing, Maiiiaraitlaii, Trtgonometr;, Aiulrtlcial Baometry (Plans and 
Solid), Froblenu and Qoestloaa in MatbeinatloB, Hlghdi Puro Uitba- 
matlCR, MoolianlfK (StOiUav, DynaJnlos, HydrOfitotlaa, Hydrodynamlca : no 
alBO FhyilOB), Pbyilos (Sonnd, Ugbt, Bent, Eleotrtdt;. Elaatlslty, Attiattl 
tlODt, fee.), Agtmudmy, Hiatorloal H 



._. _ BlementBTj ArithniBtlo 

tor Children. ByMjKr Bthdiun Auiia. DIuatnitKl. Oh Svo. 35. M. 
A£MT FBELIHINAIl? BXAWNATION, SPECIUBHS OP PAPERS SET AT 
THE, IBSMB—With Anairars to the MathemBticil QDeBtlong. Bn^ect.: 
Arlthmotra, AJgehm, Kuclid, Oeometrlc&l Dnwlng, Geography, Pronch, 
EogUih Dictation. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 
BRADaaAW.— A COURBB OF BAST ABITHMBTICAl, BSAMFLB8 FOR 
" "" .... -jjjj, J, ciiaon CoUoge. 



BBOOKSMrrH—ABrrmiBTic in theory akb pradti 

IHITH, M.A. Cr. Svo. is. Cd. 


■B. BjJ.Bbook. 


BaOOKSMlTH,-ABITe«EIIO FOR BEGINNERS. By J. 


■Bd K. I. BHDOt 


OAHDLEB.-HBLP TO AHITHMBTIO. DeBtgiii,a for the dbb 
C«HDU!K, MalhoBiaticuL Uaaler of OpplDBhaoi School. 2d 1 


fSchoola. ByH. 
[I. Bi. [cap, 8T0. 


DALTON.— BULBS AND EXAMPLBB IN ABITHMETIO, B 


ythsReT.T.Du, 



M.A.,Aj<aiBtaDtMBateritEton. N«w Kd., < 

OOYEN—EIGHBR ABITHMSTIO AVD ELBMBNTAtlY UBNBURATION. 
By P. GoTBM, Inspector of achoolB, DnnediB, Now Zealand. Or. Svo. ia. 

HALL AND KKISBT.— ARITHMBTIOAL BSBBCISES AND BXAMIKATION 
PAFBRS. With an Appendix containing Qneitloni tD Luihithiib and 
" '^J H. S. HtlJ.i M.A,, Maalar of the Military and ELginoerlDB 



Bide, Clifton Collige, and a B. Khioht, B.A. OL Svd, Sb, Od. 
LOOK.— Works by Rot. J. B. Loci, M.A., Senior PcUon. AaBialant Tutor and 

LKtnnr in GonYllle and Oains Oollege, Cambridge, 
ARITHUETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Willi AnsweiB and KKO additional Bramplea 

(Or BnrcfM. ad Bd., roiiwfl. OI. 8¥0. 4b, M. Or In Two Parti i— 

Part I, Up to aud Including Pnctlce, S3. pMrC IL With 1000 addlUosal 

Eiamplsg for EicrdBe. Sa. SET. Cr. Bio. lOi. Od. 
ARITHMKTIO FOR BBOlIfHBRS. A Sohonl Oua-Book or Caniiaoroial Alith- 

metio. 01. Svo. 2a. Bd. KBT. Or. Svo. 8a. dd. 
A SHILLING CLAHS-BOOK OP ABITaMBTIO, ADAPTED FOB D8B IN 

BLEUEHTART SDB00L3. ISmo. la. WtthAnnnen U.M. [InfiOg. 
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PBDLET.— SXERCISB8 IN ABITHMBTIO for the Use of Schools. Oontaining 
more than 7000 original Bzamples. BydAMUK. Fxdlxt. Or. 8va 6s. 
Also in Two Parts, 28. 6d. each. 

SMITH.— Works by Bey. Barnard Smith, M.A, late Fellow and Senior Bursar of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
ABITHMBTIO AXD ALOEBBA, in their Principles and Application ; with 
nmnerous systematically arranged Bxamples taken from the CSunbridge Bzam- 
inatlon Papers, with especial reference to the Ordinary Examination for the 
B.A. Degree. New Ed., careftilly revised. Or. 8yo. lOsi 6d. 

ABITHMBTIO FOB SCHOOLS. Or. 8yo. 4s. 6d. KEY. Or. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
EXEBCISBS IN ABITHMETIO. Or. 8yo. 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. An- 
swers separately, 6d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ABITHMBTIO. ISmo. 8s. Or separately, in 
Three Parts, Is. each. KEYS. Parts I., IL, and III., 2s. 6d. each. 

SHILLINa BOOK OF ABITHMETIC. 18mo. Or separately, Part L, 2d. ; 
Part IL, 3d. ; Part III., 7d. Answers, 6d. KEY. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers. 18mo, doth. Is. 6d. 

EXAMINATION PAPEBS IN ABITHMBTIO. 18mo. Is. 6d. The Same, 
with Answers. 18mo. 2s. Answers, 0d. KEY. 18mo. 48. 6d. 

THB MBTBIC SYSTEM OF ABITHMETIO, ITS PBINOIPLBS AND APPLI- 
CATIONS, with Nmnerons Examples. 18mo. 8d. 

A CHABT OF THE MBTBIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. by 84 In. on 
Boiler. 88. 6d. Also a Small Chart on a Card. Price Id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ABITHMBTIO, combining Exercises in Beading, Writing, 
Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. ur. 8yo. 9d. 

EXAMINATION GABDS IN ABITHMBTIO. With Answers and Hints. 

Standards L and II., in box, Is. Standards III., IV., and V., in boxes. Is. each. 
Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes. Is. each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to prevent copying, 
and t^e colours of the A and B papers differ m each Standard, and from those of 
everv other Standard, so that a master or mistress can see at a glance whether the 
children have the proper papers. 

BOOK-KEEPING-. 

THORNTON.— FIBST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Thorntoit. Or. 
8vo. 28. 6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. lOs. 6d. 

PBIMEB OF BOOK-KEBPING. 18mo. Is. KBY. [ImmedicUdy. 

ALG-EBBA. 

DALTON.— BULBS AND EXAMPLES IN ALQEBBA. By Bev. T. Dalton, 
Assistant Master at Eton. Part I. ISmo. 2s. KBY. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. 18mo. 28. 6d. 

HALL AND KNIGHT.— Works by H. S. Hall, M.A., Master of the Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College, and S. B. Kniqht, B.A. 

BLBMBNTABY ALGBBBA FOB SCHOOLS. 5th Ed., revised and corrected. 
GL 8vo, bound in maroon coloured cloth, 88. 6d. ; yriih Answers, bound in 
green coloured doth, 48. 6d. [KEY. In (he Pren. 

ALGEBBAICAL EXEBCISBS AND BXAMINATION PAPEBS. To accom- 
pany BLBMBNTABY ALGEBRA. 2d Ed., revised. Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

HIGHEB ALGBBBA. 8d Ed. Or. 8vo. 78. ad. KEY. Or. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

JONES AND OHEYNE.— ALGEBRAICAL BXBRCISES. Progressively Ar- 
ranged. By Rev. G. A. Jonxs and 0. H. Chetnb, M.A., late Mathematical 
Masters at Westminster School. 18mo. 28. 6d. 

KEY. By Bev. W. Failes, M. A., Mathematical Master at Westminster SchooL 
Or. Svo. 78. 6d. 
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BMITH.~ARITEMBTIO AND ALGEBRA, [d their Frloelplaa and AppUcatInn: 
tliB B.A. Dsgcsd. By It{ivrB*BN>rD°SiiiTB, U.A. New EdltioD, canrnll; 

SMITH.— Work* b} OHAHLia Surra, M.A., Msater nf aidnBy Busiei Oolloge, 
Cambiidjjft. 

ELBMBNTARY ALGBBRA. 2d Ed., levlied. Gl. Svo. 4b. M. 

A TREATISE ON ALGBBRA. Cr. Svo. 7>. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. Ida. 6d. 
TODHDMTEB.— Worki bj laiie Todhdntbk. r.R.S. 

ALGBBRA FOR BBOINNEBS. Iflaio. 29. Od. KEY. Cr. Byo. 

ALGBBRA FOR COLI.EQES AND SCHOOIB. Cr. Svo. 7b. ed. 
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iind Rot. F. B. Walteiu, M.A., FilDclpal or King (S'llliani'i College. lale at 
MuB. Cr. 8vo. (J. 
OOHSTABLB.— GEOUBTBICAL EXBRClSBa FOR BEGINNEBa. ByS^HniL 

OUTHBBRTSOM,— EUCLIDIAN GKOMBTBT. By FBlBciaCBTnBmTMs.M.A., 

LL.D. Ei. roip. Svo. *B. M. 
DAY.— FROPERTIBS OF CONIC SBCTI0N3 PROVBD GEO METRICALLY. 

" " -. p^j^ Tbe Blllpso, "ilh BO amplo collection of 

.' OH,M.A.,StDdentBndlataMEtbBin 

LJDULUIQr, VJUrj&O VIIULCh. OltfOrd. 

BVCLID. BOOKS I. inp U. Sth Bd., <r!Ih nordi aulntltQtjd for tba 

bralul Syitiboli used in tb« IsCEd. Or. 3°o. Si, 
arCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. fla. 
CHRIOSA MATHEltATIOA. Fart I. A New Theorj ol ParallelB. ft 

DREW. -GEO METRICAL TREATISE ON CONIO SECTIONS. By IS 
Dmw, ILA. New Ed. , enlarged. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

DDPDIS.— ELBMBKTARY SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY OP THE POINT, LINK, 
AND CIRCLE IN THE PLANE. By N. T. Dnptns, M.A.,Profeaaorof Pure 
UilbeiuUcs Id the Univenlty or Queao'a College, Klngeton, Canida. OL in. 

BALL AMD BTEVENH.— A TEXT. BOOK OF EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. Bi- 
oludlng Allernitive I'rooCa. together vith HddidoDiil Theorema ud Bierclaea, 
elualBed and arranged. By H. B. HatL, M.A., and P. H. arsiIKS, M.A., 
MaatoTBOf the Mtlitary and Enginearing aide, Clifton CoUaea. OLSvo. Boolr 
l.la.i BookaLandlf., ta.ed. ;Bmkal.~lV,,3ii. : BooliB IlI.-VL, Sa; Booka 
L-VLandXL, 4s.6d.; BookXL, la. [KEY. jBprjjnraltoi. 

HALSTED.— THE ELEMENTS OP GEOMETRY By G. B. HauTn, Profesior 
urPnreind Applied MathainaticB In the DniTeralty of Teias. Svo. 12b. ed. 

LOOK.— BOCLID FOE BBOINNBRB. Being an Intrudoollon to eiieHng Tcit- 
boDka. By Rav. J. B. Look, M.A. [/b Oit Prat. 

HAIILT.- NATORAL GEOMETRY: an IntrodootiDD to the Logical Stady of 

''^''° Mod'a^la'to Iltotr^'tliB°abo.E, In^Boj, i:^. M. *""' 
MILNE AUD DATia.— GEOMETRICAL 0ONI03, Part I. 
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SYLLABUS OF MODERN PLANE OEOMETBY.— Fiepared by the Associatloii 
for the Improyement of Geometrical Teaching. Or. 8yo. Sewed. Is. 

TODHUNTBB.— THB BLBMBNTS OF BUOLID. By I. Todhuhtsb, F.B.S. 
18mo. 88. (50. EBT. Cr. Svo. 6s. 0d. 

\7ILS0N.— Works by Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Olifton OoUege. 
BLBMENTABT GEOMETBT. BOOKS L-V. Containing the Sut^feetB of 
Eaclid's first Six Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Aafloeia- 
tion. Ex. fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
SOLID GEOMETBT AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appendicea on Trans- 
versals and Harmonic Division. Ex. fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

GBOMBTRIOAL DRAWINO-. 

EAGLES.— CONSTBUCTIVB GEOMETBT OF PLANE CUBVES. By T. H. 
Eagles, M. A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing and Lecturer in Architectnre 
at the Boyal uidian Engineering Coll^^, Coopers HilL Cr. Svo. 128. 

EDGAR AN D PR ITOHARD.— NOTE ■ BOOK ON PBACTICAL SOLID OB 

DESCBIPTIVE GEOMETBT. Containing Problems with help for Solntlons. 

By J. H. Edoak and G. S. Pritchard. 4th Ed., revised by A. Mxxzs. GL 

Svo. 4s. 6d. 
KITCHENER.— A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK. Containing Ea^ Problems in 

Geometrical Drawingpreparatory to the Study of Geometry. For the Use of 

Schools. By F. E. Kitchener, M.A., Head Master of the Newcastle-under- 

Lyme High BchooL 4to. 2s. 
MILLAR.— ELEMENTS OF DESCBIPTIVE GEOMETBT. By J. B. M11J.AR, 

Civil Engineer, Lecturer on Engineering in the Victoria University, Manchester. 

2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
PLANT.— GEOMETBICAL DRAWING. By E. C. Plant. Globe Sv o. 

[In preparation, 

MENSURATION. 

STEVENS.- ELEMENTABT MBNSUBATION. With Exercises on the Mensura* 
tion of Plane and Solid Figures. By F. H. Stevens, M.A. Gl. Svo. 

[In prepairaUon. 

TBBAY.— ELEMENTABT MENSURATION FOB SCHOOLS. By S. Tkbay. 
Ex. fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

T0DHX7NTER.— MENSURATION FOR BEGINNEBa By Isaac Todhunter, 
F.B.S. ISmo. 2s. 6d. KET. By Bev. Fr. L. McCarthy. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

TRIGK3NOMBTRY. 

BEASLEY.— AN ELEMENTABT TBEATISE ON PLANE TRIGONOMBTRT. 

With Examples. By B. D. Beaslst, M.A. 9th Ed., revised and enlarged. 

Cr. Svo. 88. 6d. 
BOTTOMLEY.— FOUB-FIGUBE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Comprising Lo- 

garithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square Boots, 

and Beciprocals. By J. T. Bottomlet, M.A., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy 

in the University of Glasgow. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
HATWARD.— THE ALGEBBA OF CO-PLANAB VECTOBS AND TBIGONO- 

METBT. By B. B. Hatward, M.A., F.B.S., Assistant Master at Hsitow. 

[In pr§para4ion, 
JOHNSON.— A TBEATISE ON TBIGONOMETRT. By W. E. Johnson, M.A. 

late Scholar and Assistant Mathematical Lecturer at King's Collie, Cam« 

bridge. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. I 

LOOK.— Works by Bev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and 

Lecturer in Gonville and Gains College, Cambridge. 
TBIGONOMETRT FOB BEGINNEBS, as for as the Solution of Triangles. 8d 

Ed. GL Svo. 2s. 6d. KET. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
ELEMENTABT TBIGONOMETBT. 6th Ed. (in this edition the chapter on 

logarithms has been carefully revised). Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. KET. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 



AWALTTICAL GEOMETRY UH 

HIGHER TRIOOMOMBTBT. Stb Bd, Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. Botli Viata completfl 
in Oue Volume. Ql. 8.0. 7s. M. fl 

M-OLELLAMD AMD PRMTOH.— A TREATISE ON SPHffiBICAL TRIGONO- " 
METRY. With Bppllcationa to spherical Geometry and numeroua Bsaojpliis. 
By W. J. M'Ci.H.iiHD, M.A., Prlnclpul of tlia Inuorporated Soolety'H School, 
Bantry, DnbUa, wid T. Fexetos, M.A Cr. Svo. 88. 6d., or : Part I. To the 
End or Solution oCTiiinglea, 4s. Sd. FutH., 5s. 

PALMER— TEXT -BOOK OP PHAOTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TBIGONO- 
MBTRY. By J. U. PiLMIK, BeadmasUr, B.N., H.M.a. CambridgB, Devon- 
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TaDHoaTEB, F.B.S. 



MBTHY. I 
TODHUKTEK.— WnrtcB by lati 

TRlOOKOfaBTRr FOR BBGINNKRB. IBmd. SB. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8to. 8b. 8d. 
PLANE TR[GONOMETKY. Or. Svo. 6b. KEY, Or. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
A TBBAT13B ON SFHHRIOAl TRIGONOMBTEr. Or. 8vo. 4a, «d. 
WOI^TENHOLMB,— EXAMPLES FOR FKAOTICB IN THE USE OF SEVEN- 
WGUHE LOGARITHMS. BjJf ~ __,._. 
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m ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Plane and Solid). 

DYEK.— EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. M. Dvib, M,A, 

[BNTAI 
IS Method o[ Beeif 

a. ' Cr. 8to'. 6a. Bd. 
FBOBT.— Works by Panoivu. Fnoei, D.So., PJ{,a., Felloit 
Lcctnret at King's OoUege, CBmbrldge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TBBATI3E ON CURVE TRACING. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. 3d Ed. Demy Svo. Ifls. 
HINTS FOR THE SOLDTION OP PROBLEMS in the Third Edition of SOLID 



\ 



JOHNSON. 



., F.R.B. 



GEOMETRY. Br B. B. HAniiEl 
ovo. HatlitFra 

TRAOrNQ IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES, 



_ -tS, By W. 

IT or Mstheuuitics at Che U.S. Nnvid Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Cr. Svo. in. M. 
PDOKLE.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE OS CONIO SECTIONS AND AL- 
GEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With NiuneroDS Examples and Hints for their Sol- 
ntion. By G. H, Pdcile, M.A. £th Ed., [sviaed and enlarged. Or. S>a 
7a. 6d. 
SMITH.— WorliB by Chihlis Smith, M.A., Msstei of Sidney SuBiei Collegs, I 
Cambridge. -" 

CONIC SBCriONS. 7th Bd. Gr. 810. Ts. M. 
SOLUTIONS TO CONIO SECTIONS. Cr. Svo. 10a. Sd. 
AN BLBMENTAET TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY, 
es, ed. 
TODHUNTER.— 



PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, sx 

Cohio Seetiona. Or. Svo. I1. Sd. 
KEY. By C. W. Bochhi, M.A, HeBdmsal 



applied to tha Straight Una and tt 
ir of King's College School Ci. 8 



f ANALYTIOAL QBOMSIBT OP THREE DIMSNSIOS&J 



Kgw Bd., nvlatd. Or. Btd, ti. 



PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

ABM7 PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 1882-1889, Specimens of Fap^ Mt at 
the. With Answers to the Mathematical Qnestions. Sablects: Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Buclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, French, BInglish Dictation. 
Or. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

OAMBRmOE SENATE -HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, WITH SOLU- 
TIONS:— 
1875— PROBLEMS AND BIDBBS. ByA.G.GBBSNHiLL,F.B.S. Cr.Syo. 88. 6d. 
1878-SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSB PBOBLBMS. By the Mathematical 
Moderators and Examiners. Edited by J. W. L. Glaisheb, F.B.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s. 

CHRISTIE.- A COLLECTION OP ELEMENTARY TEST-QUESTIONS IN PURE 
AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by Homer's Method. 
By James B. Christie, F.B.S. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6a. 

MILNE. — Works by Rev. John J. Milne, Private Tutor. 
WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. With Notes intended for the use of Students 
preparing for Mathematical Scholarships, and for Junior Members of the Uni* 
versities who are reading for liathematical Honours. Pott Svo. 4s. 6d. 
SOLUTIONS TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d- 
COMPANION T O WE EKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS^ for admission into the Royal Military 
College, 1S81-18S9. Edited by B. J. Brooksmith, B.A., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics at the Royal Military Academy. Woolwich. Cr. Svo. [In ihe Press, 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, ISSO-ISSS inclusive. Edited by E. J. Bbooksmxth, B.A. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

WOLSTENHOLME.— Works by Joseph Wolstenholme, D.Sc, late Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Engineoing Coll. Cooper's Hill. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the First and Second 
Divisions of the Schedule of Subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
Examination. New Ed., greatly enlarged. Svo. ISs. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USB OF SEVEN-FIGURE LOGAR- 
ITHMS. Svo. 5s. 
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AIRY. — Works by Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-RoyaL 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 

With Diagrams. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF ERRORS OF 

OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. 

2d. Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

BOOLE.— THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By G. Boolb. 8d Ed., 
revised by J. F. Moulton, Q.C. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

CARLIr-A TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. By Lewis R 
Carll. Arranged with the purpose of Introducing, as well as Illustrating, its 
Principles to the Reader by means of Problems, and Designed to present in all 
Important Particulars a Complete View of the Present State of the Science. 
Svo. 21s. 

EDWARDS.— THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By Joseph Edwards, M.A., 
With Applications and numerous Examples. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

FERRERS.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HARMONICS, 
AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THEM. By Rev. N. M. Ferrers, 
D.D., F.R.S., Master of Gonvllle and Cains College, Cambridge. Cr. 8va 78. 6d. 
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JOHNSON, -Work, by Wiujau Wmjurr Johubos, Ptuteisor ot Ustlianutica at 

INTBQRAL OALGOLUa/sD BIsmeatBry Tre&tiae on Uioj FDDHded en tke 

Method o( Bsltss or Flnlioim. Svo. »a. 
CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. Cr. Svo. 4b. Sd. 
A TSBATIBB ON OBDINABY AND DIPPBEENTIAL BQUATIONS. El cr. 

KCIiAHD AND TATT.— INTBODUcnON TO QtTATEHNIONS, witli nnnnrom 
eiimiilos. By P. KBLtASD and P. G. Tait, Profeasoni In tha Doti.rtmant ot 
MathpmflticainthoUnirmltjofBdlnDniBh. MBd. Cr. Bvo. 7b. M. 

ore on LiDlugM. By A. 

KHOX.— DIFyEHBNTliL OALCULUa FOR BEGINNERS. By ALEiAHceK 
J]AST SQUAEBS. By 
n.8.A. Svo. 8b. ed. ' 
MDIB.— WotkB by Teds. Mdib, Matben 
A TBEATISE ON THE THEOBT 01 
dF EiamplES. Cr. Svo. 7i. 6d. 

DEVELOPMENT. Parti. Detennlnan 
loy(ia41). Bvn. 10a. ad. 
BIOE AHIt JOHNSON.— DtCFSBENTLAL CALCDLnS, *d Blemeatary Troatlle en 

of MatlminaCica" Ji tlia Uuited States Navy, and W. W. Jo'sHaoH. Probaaor d( 
Matliematlua nt the United Bratea Naviil Acaduni- -■" " ■ — -- —■ " — 
rected. Svo. IBs. Abridged Bd. Ss. 
TODHUMTER.— Works by laiio Touhubtee, F.R.B. 
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Cr. Bvo. 10b. 6d. KEY. Cr Sm. lOa. od. 
A HISTOBY OP THE MATHEMATICAL TEEOBY OP PROBABILITY, from 

AN BLEMENTAltY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, LAME'S, AND BESSBL'S 
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OmSHOLM.— THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURINO, AND THE 
STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. By H. W. Chisholm , Warden 
of the Standards. Illastrated. Cr. Svo. 48. 6d. 

OLARKE.— A TABLE OP SPECIFIC GRAVITY FOR SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS 
(Constants of Nature : Fart I.) New Ed., revised and enlarged. By F. W. Clabkb, 
Chief Chemist, U.S. Geological Surrey. Svo. 12s. 6d. (Published for the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A.) 

OUFFOBD.— THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction to the Study of 
Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. CLmroBD. Part I.— 
Kinematic. Cr. Svo. Books I— UL 7s. 6d. ; Book IV. and Appendix, 6s. 

OOTTERILL.— APPLIED MECHANICS : an Elementary General Introduction to 
the Theory of Structures and Machines. By J. H. Cottxrill, F.R.S., Professor 
of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Svo. ISs. 

OOTTERHiLANDSLADE.— ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHAN- 
ICS. By Prof. J. H. Cottxrill and J. H. Slads. Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

DYNAMICS, SYLLABUS OF ELEMENTARY. Part L Linear Dynamics. With 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Symbols in Physical Equations. Prepared 
by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 4to. Is. 

QANGUILLET AND KUTTER.— A GENERAL FORMULA FOR THE UNIFORM 
FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND OTHER CHANNELS. By E. Gan- 
OXTILLBT and W. R. Extttkr, Engineers in Berne, Switzerland. Translated firom 
the German, with numerous Additions, including Tables and Diagrams, and the 
Elements of over 1200 Gaugings of Rivers, Small Channels, and Pipes in English 
Measure, by Ritdolph Herino, Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E., M. Inst. C.B., and John 
C. Trautwins Jun., Assoc. Ain. Soc C.E., Assoc Inst. C.E. Svo. 17s. 

GREAVES.— Works by John Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 
at Christ's College, Cambridge. 

STATICS FOR BEGINNERS. GL Svo. 3s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
mOKS.— ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS OF PARTICLES AND SOLIDS. By 

W. M. HioKs. Principal and Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Firth Col. 

lege, Sheffield. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

JBLLBTT.— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FRICTION. By John H. 
Jbllxtt, B.D., late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

KENNEDY.--THB MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. Exnnedt, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
LOOK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Look, M.A. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2d Ed. GL Svo. 4s. 6d. 

DYNAMICS FOR BEGINNERS. 3d Ed. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

MAOGREGOR.— KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary Treatise. 

By J. G. MaoGrxoor, D.Sc, Munro Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College, 

Hali&x, Nova Scotia. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
PABKINSOK.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By S. 

Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., late Tutor and Prelector of St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

PmiB.— LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By Rev. G. Pirib, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

REULEAUX.— THE KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. Outlines of a Theory of 
Machines. By Pzof. F. Reoleaux. Translated and Edited by Prof. A. B. W. 
. Kennedy, F.B.S. Illustrated. Svo. 21s. 

ROUTE.— Works by Edward John Bouth, D.Sc, LL.D., F.B.S., Hon. Fellow 

of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. 

Witii numerous Examples. Fourth and enlarged Edition. Two Vols. Svo. 

VoL I. — Elementary Parts. 148. Vol. II. — The Advanced Parts. 14s. 
STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, PARTICULARLY STEADY 

MOTION. Adams Prij» Essay for 1877. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

8ANDEBS0N.— HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By F. W. Sanderson, 
M.A.. Assistant Master at Dulwich College. GL Svo. 4s. 6d. 
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DAT.— BLBOTRIO LIGHT ARITHMETIO. By R E. D«t, Evening Lcctorar In 
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ETEBEIT.— UNITS AND PHTBIOAI, CONSTANTS, Ej J, D. Bvebktt, P.B,8., 
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IBBBTEON,— THB UATHEUATICAL THEORY OF PERFECTLY I 

SOLIDS, wltb » Short Account of Viaoona Floidi. By W. J. Ii 

Senior Soliolar of Clare Oollege, Oarabtidge. Svo. Bla. 

JONBB,— BXAMFLBS IN FHY8IC3. ByD.B. Jobbb, B,Sa.,P[afeail 

in tha OnivHraity Collega of Wales, Aberyrtwyti. Fcap. Bvo, Sf 

SODND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. An Klomentory Text-Book. H 
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QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES OK EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS: 
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XAOFARLAHS.— PHYSICAL ABTTHMBTIO. Bv A. Magvablahs, D.Sc., late 
Examiner in Mathematios at the University of Bdinburgh. Or. Sro. 7s. M. 

XATEB.— SOUND : a Series of Simple, Bntertaininc, and InexpensiTe Bxperi- 
ments in tibe Phenomena of Sonnd. By A. li. Matxr, Professor of PhyakM 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology, Illastzated. Or. Sro. Ss. M. 

MATES AND BABNABD.— LIGHT : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inex- 
pensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Light By A. M. Matxb and 0. 
Barnabd. niustrated. Or. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

MOLLOY.— OLEANINGS IN SCIENCE : Popular Lectures on Scientific SattJects. 

By the Rev. Gxrau> Mollot, D.Sc, Rector of the Catholic University of 

Iraland. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
NEWTON.— PBINCIPIA. Edited 1^ Prot Sir W. Thokboh and Prot Blaok- 

BURNK. 4tO. 8l8. 6d. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. With Notes 
and Illustrations. Also a Collection of Problems, principally intended as 
Examples of Newton's Methods. By P. Fbost, M.A., D.So. 8d. Ed. 8vo. 12s. 

PARKINSON.— A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By S. PARXixeoir, D.D., F.R.&, 

late Tutor and Prselector of St. John's Collie, Cambridge. 4th Ed., revised 

and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
PBABODY.-THERMODYNAMIGS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

HEAT-ENGINES. By Cboil H. Psabodt, Associate Professor of Steam 

Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 8vo. 2l8. 
PBBBY. — STEAM: an Elementary Treatise. By John Pbrbt, ProflBssor 

of Mechimical Engineering and Applied Mechanics at the Technical College, 

Finsbury. 18mo. 4s. M. 
PBESTON.— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF LIGHT. By Thomas 

PBssTOir, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo. [In th» Pr9$s. 

BAYLEIGH.— THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lord Rayleigh, F.R.a 8vo. 

Vol. L 128. 6d- Vol. n. 12s. 6d. [VoLIH. InthePreu, 

SHANN.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN RELATION TO 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. By G. Shakm, M.A. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
8P0TTI8W00DE.— POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By the Ute W. Spottzswoodk, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
STEWART.— Works by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., late Langworthy Professor of 

Physics in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 
PRIMER OF PHYSICS. Illustrated. With Questions. 18mo. Is. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
QUESTIONS. By Prof. T. H. Cork. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

STEWART AND GEE.— LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 

By Baltour Stswabt, F.R.S., and W. W. Haldanx Gxk, B.Sc Cr. 8vo. 

Vol. i. General Physical Processes. 6s. Vol. IL Elbotrioitt abb 

Magnetism. 78. 6d. [Vol. III. Optics, Heat, and Sound. In the Fms. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE JUNIOR STUDENTS OF 

COLLEGES. GL 8vo. Vol. I. Electricity and Magnetism. 2s. 6d. 

[Vol. IL Optics, E^bat, and Sound. In Um Prett, 
STOKES.— ON LIGHT. Burnett Lectures, delivered in Aberdeen in 1888-4-6. 

By Sir G. G. Stokes, F.R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 

University of Cambridge. First Course : On the Natxtbe or Light. Second 

Course : On Light as a Means op Investigation. Third Course : On the 

Benepicial Eppects op Light. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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STONE.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND. By W. H. Stobb. 

Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

TAIT.— HEAT. By P. G. Tait, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

TAYLOR.— SOUND AND MUSIC. An Elementary Treatise on the Physical Con- 
stitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, including the Chief Acoustical 
Discoveries of Professor Helmholtz. By Sedley Taylob, M. A. Illustrated. 
2d Ed. Ex. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 18mo. 4s. M. 
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LOOETER.— Works by J. NouUH Locktui, F.R.S. 
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QOESTIONB ON LOCEYBR'S BLBMBNTAEY LESSONB IN ASTBONOMY. 
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THX CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. Illuatnted. Sto. 14b. 
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BALL.— A SHOBT AGGOIJNT OF THE mSTORT OF MATHEMATICS. By W. 

W. B. Ball. Gr. 8vo. lOs. 6<L 
TODHUNTEB.— Works by Ibaao Todhumteb, F.B.S. 
A HISTOBT OF THE MATHEMATIOAL THEOBT OF FBOBABILITY from 
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A HISTOBT OF THE MATHEMATIOAL THEOBIBS OF ATTBACTION, 
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8TBONO, F.B.S., Professor of Ghemistry in the Gityand Guilds of London Tech- 
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in the Owens Gollege, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir Hjenbt Bosook, 
F.B.S., and 0. Sohoslxmmxr, F.B.S. Fcap. Svo. 2s. cid. 

OOOKE.— ELEMENTS OF GHEMIGAL PHYSIGS. By JosiiiH P. Gooks, Jun.- 
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Ct. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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Svo. 5s. 

mOBNS.— PBAGTIGAL METALLUBGY AND ASSAYING, k Text-book for 
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cipal of the School of Metallurgy, Birmingham and Midland Institute. Illus- 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTABY METALLUBGY FOB THE USE OF 
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AN EXPLANATORY DIGEST of the above. By C. A. Watbbb, B.A. Cr. Svo. 

28 6d. 
GUNTON.— WEALTH AND PROGRESS : A Critical Examination of the Wages 

Question and its Economic Relation to Social Reform. By George Gunton. 

^. Svo. 6s. 
HOWELL.— THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. Historically and 

Economically considered, being a EUstory and Review of the Trade Unions of 

Great Britain, showing their origin, Progress, Constitution, and Olgects, in 

their varied Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By 

George Howell, M.P. 2d Ed. revised. Cr. Svo. ds. 
JBVONS.— Works by W. Stawlet Jsvokb, F.RS. 
PRI MER O F POLITICAL ECONOMY. ISmo. Is. 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8d Ed., revised. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
KEYNES.— THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

J. N. Ejcynes, M.A. [In preparation, 

MARSHALL.— THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. By A. Marshall, M.A.. 

Professor of Political Economy in the Universitiy of Cambridge, and Mary P. 

Marshall. Ex. fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

IIABSHALL.— THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By Alfred Marshall, 
M.A. 2 vols. Svo. [Vol. I. Shortly. 
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PALaRAVR— A DICTIONARY OF POLITIOAL ECONOMY. By varioiu 
Writers. Edited by B. H. Iholis Palgravb. [In (he Press. 

8IDGWI0K.— THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henrt 
SiDOWioK, LL.D., D.C.L., Eni^tbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
Uniyersity of Cambridge. 2d Ed., revised. Svo. 16s. 
WALKER.— Works by Fbavois A. Walxxb, M.A. 
FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8yo. 58. 
A BRIEF TEXT-BOOK OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2d Ed., revised and enlarged. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
THE WAGES QUESTION. 8vo. 14s. 
WICKSTEED.— ALPHABET OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE. By Philip H. Wick- 
BTXKD, M.A. Part I. Elements Of the Theory of Value or Worth. OL 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

LAW AND POLITICS. 

ADAMS AND CUNNINaHAM.— THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. By Sir 

F. O. Adams and C. Cunnimoham. 8vo. 14s. 
ANGLO-SAXON LAW, ESSAYS ON.— Contents : Anglo-Saxon Law Courts, Land 

and Family Law, and Legal Procedure. 8vo. 18s 
BALL.— THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE BAR. By Walter W. IL. Ball, M. A., 

Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4th Ed., revised. 

Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BIGBLOW.— HISTORY OF PROCEDURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE NORMAN 

CONQUEST. The Norman Period, 1066-1204. By Melvillk M. Bioklow, 

Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo. 16s. 
BBYOE.— THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By Jamkb Bbyck, M.P. , D.C.L., 

Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. Two Volumes. 

Ex. cr. 8vo. 258. Part I. The National Government. Part IJ. The State 

Governments. Part III. The Party System. Part IV. Public Opinion. 

Part V. Illustrations and Reflections. Part VI. Social Institutions. 

BUCKLAND.— OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONa A Short Sketch for Schools. 

By Anna Buoklakd. With Glossary. 18mo. Is. 
DIOBY.— INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTTTU- 

TION. By A. V. Dioey, B.C.L., Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 

University of Oxford. 8d Ed. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
DILKE.— PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir 

Charles Wemtworth Dilkb. With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 86s. 
DONISTHORPB.— INDIVIDUALISM: A System of PoUtics. By Wobdbwobtb 

DONISTHORPB. 8V0. 14s. 

ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.— A Series of Short Books on his Rights and Responsi- 
bilities. Edited by Henry Craik, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. each. 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
THE ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. By Spencer Walfole. 
THE POOR LAW. By Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A. 

THE NATIONAL BUDGET; THE NATIONAL DEBT; TAXES AND RATES. 
By A. J. Wilson. 

THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR. By W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D. 

THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Spenoer Walpole. 

THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE. By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By M. D. Chalmers, M.A. 

THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION. By Henry Craik, LL.D. 

THE LAND LAWS. By Sir F. Pollook, Bart, Professor of Jurisprudence in 

the University of Oxford. 
COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. Part I. INDLA By J. S. Cotton, M.A 

IL THE COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. By F. W. Maitland. 
THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME. By Colonel Sir Edmund 

Du Cans, E.C.B., Chairman of Comissioners of Prisons. 
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HOLMES.— THE COMMON LAW. By O. W. Holmbs Jun. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
MArrLAND.— PLEAS OP THE CROWN FOR THE COUNTY OP GLOUCESTER 
BEFORE THE ABBOT OP READING AND HIS PBLLOW JUSTICES 
ITINERANT, IN THE PIPTH YEAR OP THE REIGN OP KING HENRY 
THE THIRD, AND THE YEAR OP GRACE 1221. By P. W. Maitland. 
8to. 7s. 6(L 

PATBBSON.— Works by James Paterson, Barrister-ai-Law. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LIBERTY OP THE SUBJECT, AND THE LAWS 
OP ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY OP THE PERSON. Cheaper 
Issue. Two Vols. Or. 8vo. 21s. 
THE LIBERTY OP THE PRESS, SPEECH, AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Being Commentaries on the Liberty of the Sabject and tiie Laws of England. 
Or. Syo. 12s. 
PHILLIMORB.— FRIVATB LAW AMONG THE ROMANS. From the Pandects. 

By J. G. PmiiLXMOBB, Q.C. Svo. 16s. 
POLLOCK.— ESSAYS IN JURISPRUDENCE AND ETHICS. By Sir Frederick 
PoLLOOK, Bart., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudent in the Uniyersity 
of Oxford. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OP THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 
By the same. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
BIOHEY.— THE IRISH LAND LAWS. By ALEXAin>ER G. Riohey, Q.C, Deputy 
Regius Professor of Feudal English Law in the Uniyersity of Dublin. Cr. Svo. 
8s. 6d. 
SIDOWIOK.— THE ELEMENTS OP POLITICS. By Henry Sn>owiCK, LL.D. 
Svo. [In the Press. 

STEPHEN.— Works bv Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C, K.C.S.I., a Judge of the 
High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 5th Ed., revised and enlarged. 

Or. Svo. 6s. 
A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW : CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 4th 

Ed., revised. Svo. 16s. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES. By Sir J. F. Stephen, K.O.S.I., and H. Stephen, LL.M., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OP ENGLAND. Three Vols. Svo. 488. 
GENERAL VIEW OP THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 2d Ed. Svo. 
14s. The first edition of this work was published in 1868. The new edition is 
substantially a new work, intended as a text-book on the Cruninal Law for 
University and other Students, adapted to the present day. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PLOWEB.— FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illustrated in the Customs of 

Barbarous and Civilised Races. By Prof. Flower, F.R.S. Illnstrated. Cr. 

Svo. 2s. 6d. 
FRAZEB.— THE GOLDEN BOUGH. A Study in Comparative Religion. By J. 

G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 
MliENNAN.— THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the papers of the late 

John F. M'Lennan. Edited by Donald M'Lennan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Svo. 148. 
STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY. Comprising a Reprint of "Primitive 

Marriage." An inquiry into the origin of the form of capture in Marriage 

Ceremonies. Svo. 16s. 

TYLOR.— ANTHROPOLOGY. An Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilisa- 
tion. By E. B. Tylor, F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. Ts. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD.— REPORTS ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 1852-1882. By Matthew 
Arnold, D.CL. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Francis Sandford, K.G.B. 
Cheaper Issue. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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BALL.— THE STUDENrS GUIDE TO THE BAR. By Walter W. R. Ball, 

M.A., FeUow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Ck)llege, Cambridge. 4th Bd., 

revised. Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BLAKISTON.— THE TBAOHEB. Hints on School Management. A handbook 

for Managers, Teachers' Assistants, and Pupil Teachers. By J. R. Blakutoh. 

Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Recommended by the London, Birmingham, and Leicestv 

School Boards.) 
OALDBBWOOD.— ON TBAOHINO. By FroU Hknby Caldkbwood. New Bd. 

Bz. fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
FTPOH.— NOTES ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND TRAINING OOLLBGBa 

Reprinted trom the Report of the English Education Department for 1888-89, 

wiui permission of the Controller of H.M.'s Stationery Office. By J. O. 

FiTOH, M.A. GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GBIEIE.— THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the 

use of Teachers. By Abchibald Gkikik, F.R.S., Director -General of the 

Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
QLADSTONE.— OBJECT TEACHING.— A Lecture delivered at the Pupil-Teacher 

Centre, William Street Board School, Hammersmith. By J. H. GLAOsTon, 

F.R.S. With an Appendix. Cr. 8vo. 8d. 
SPELLING REFORM FROM A NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. By the 

same. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
HEBTEL.— OVBRPRESSURB IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. By Dr. 

Hertel. Translated by 0. G. Sobknskn. With Introduction by Sir J^ 

Obiohtoit-Bbowms, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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(see ALSO MECHANICS, LAW, AND MEDICINE.) 

Civil and Mecflianloal Engineering ; Military and Naval Sdenoe ; 
Agriculture ; Domestic Eoonomy ; Book-Keeping. 

CIVIL AND MBOHANIOAL BNGHNBBRINa. 

ALEXANDEB AND THOMSON.— ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
T. Alexandbb, Professor of CivH Engineering, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
A. W. Thomson, Lecturer in Engineering at the Technical Cdlege, Glasgow. 
I^irt n. Tbansvxbsb Stbess. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

OHALMEBS. -GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FORCES IN BNGINBBB- 
ING STRUCTURES. By J. B. Chaluebs, C.B. Illustrated. 8vo. 248. 

OOTTEBILL.— APPLIED MECHANICS : an Elementary General Introduction to 
the Theory of Structures and Machines. By J. H. Cottbbill, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 2d Bd. 
8vo. 18s. 

OOTTEBILL AND 8LADB.— ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHAN- 
ICS. By Prot J. H. Cottsbill and J. H. Slade. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press, 

KENNEDY.— THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. K«nnm)y, 
F.R.S. niustimted. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

BBULEAUX.— THE KINEMATICS OF MACHINBRY. OutUnes of a Theory of 

Machines. By Prof. F. Reuleaux. Translated and Edited by Prot A. B. W. 

Kennedy, F.K.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. 
WHITHAM— STEAM-ENGINE DESIGN. For the Use of Mechanical Engineers, 

Students, and Draughtsmen. By J. M. Whitham, Professor of Engineering, 

Arkansas Industrial University. Illustrated. 8vo. 25s. 
YOUNG. -filMPLB PRACTICAL METHODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS 

ON GIRDERS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES. With a Supplementary Essay oo 

Economy in Suspension Bridges. By E. W. YouNa, C.B. With Diagiama 

8vo. 78. 6d. 
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rAGRIOULTmiE — DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
MILITARY AND NAVAL SCIENCE. 

AITKBN.— THB QROWTH Or THE RECRUIT A 



B^tem of Tnloiiig Tor Recruits. By aU 

AOU; PBEUMINAB7 EXAMINATION, ie3!-lSe9, apecimeni of Fipen Ht it 
the. With AnBWen u> tlia MithiiiutLcal QDeatloca. Subsets : Arithnurdc, 
Alge1>ta, Euclid, QeometrlcBl Dnwing, Oeognphy, French, English DloUtioo. 
Dr. Sto. 3b. Od. 

MBROUB.— BI^StBSTB OF THE ART OF WAR. Prepareil tor the nis or 
Ctdeti aflheUnlMdBtaUa Military Acsdemy. By James MtHCUn, FrofeUBr 
of avll KqgfneeriDB M tho United Statfla Acidomy, Wast Point, Nsw York. 

PALMER.— TEXT BOOK OF PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS ASD TBIGONO- 
MEIKY— By J. H. P^Liria, Hand SdioolmaBtsr, R.N., H.M.a. Cumbridgt, 
DstDPport. OL Gvu. 4a. 8d. 

EOBJNBOM,— TRKATISB ON MARINE HUBVETING. Pmpired for the use of 
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^ je Royal Naval CoDego. With the remits. 

Of nar. juuN L. ItosiNMK, OhapUin ud Instnictar Li tbs Royal Naval 

ODllege, Onenwicb. Illnatnted. Or. Svo, 7a. dd. 
■ANDHDRBT UATHBMATIOAL PAPERS, for Admlaalon Into the Royal Military 

CollegB, 1881-iese. Edited by B. J. Rrooiibhith, B.A. InBtmotar In Matlie- 

miUcs at the Boyll Military Academy, Woolwlcb. Or. Svo. [ImmidiaUly. 
SHOHTUUID.— NAUTICAL aURVETING. By the Ma Ylce-AdmlrlJ SaoRium, 

LL.D. Svo. 21 a. 
WILKIH801I.— THE BRAIN OF AN ABMT. A Popular Acainnt of the German 

WOLBBLBT.— Woilu by GaneiaDVlacaiint Wouhlet, G.O.H.G. 

THE SOLDIXKB BOOEBT-BDOE FOR FIELD BHBTlCm. itb Ed., levined 
and enlarged. Iflmo. Boim. fie. 

nSLD POGKBT-BOOK FOR THK ACXILIABY FORCES. lOmo. la. M. 
WOOLWICH BUTBEIUTIOAL PAFBBa, tot Admiasion into the Royel MiUtuy 



catics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwlci *i 
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paANKLAND.— AGRICULTURAL CHBHIOAL 

By Percy F. Fiui<i[i.AnD, F.RS., ProfeaBor orchemiatry, UnireiBlCy College, 
Dundee. Founded npan Lndbilan fiir dU AfrUxIUtrs Chemlaht .^nolyia, Ton 
Dr. F, KaocHBi. Gr. Syo, Ta. M. 

surm.— DISEASES of field and oarden crops, ohieflt such ab 

ARB OAUBBD BY FDNOI. By WoiTBiBHtos O. Skith, P.L.8., lUUBtKtad. 

TAMHBB.— ELEMENT ABY LESSONS IN THE BCIENOB OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICE. By Bant-y TajWBK, P.G.S., M.H,A,C.. EMminsr in the Prln- 
elplea of AgrieiiltntB nnder the Qovcrmi 



t. The Alpbabetof the Frlnclplea of Agiieoltun. M. 
n. Fnrthec Stepa In the Principlea of Agiicultun. la. 
IIL ElementaT7 Sctaool Readlnga on the Pilnclplea of Aerlcol 
third aUge. la, 
TASD, -TIMBER ANT SOME OF rrs DISEASES, By E. Marshiu. WjJin, 
M.A, F.L.B., F.R.a Fellow of Ohiiat'a Onllege. Ganibrldn, PTofeuoc of 
Botany at the TUyl Indian BnginewiDg Oollege, Coopar'a HllL With Illnatra- 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

aABKEB.->FIRST LBSSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF CXX>EINO. By Ladt 
Barksb. 18mo. Is. 

BBRNERS.— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. ByJ. Bebnbbs. 18mo. It. 
BLYTH.— A MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. Wtntkr Bltth, M.R.aa 

8vo. [In the Pret$. 

OOOKEBY book.— the middle class cookery book. Edited by tiht 

Manchester School of Domestic Cookery. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
OBAVEN.— A GUIDE TO DISTRICT NURSES. By Mrs. Daobs CRAvmr (nk 

Flobknoe Sarah Lees), Hon. Associate of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 

&c Cr 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
FBEDBBIOK.— HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERAL POINTS, FAB. 

TICUL AJILY ON THE PREPARATION OF ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL 

DISHES. By Mrs. Frkde&ick. Cr. 8vo. Is. 

GBAMD'HOMME.— CUTTING-OUT AND DRESSMAKING. From the French of 

MdUe. E. Grand'homicb. With Diagrams. 18mo. Is. 
JEZ-BLAKE.— THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. 

By Sophia Jex-Blakb, M.D., Lecturer on Hygiene at the London School of 

Medicine for Women. ISmo. Is. 
BATHBONB.— THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF DISTRICT NURSING 

FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN THE YEAR 1859 TO THE PRESENT 

DATE, including the foundation by the Queen of the Queen Victoria Jubilee 

Institute for Nursing the Poor in their own Homes. By William Bathbomk, 

M.P. Cr. 8to. 2s. 6d. 
TBGBTMEIEB.— HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. Wilih an 

Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 

By W. B. TsoETMEiEB. Compiled at the request of the School Board for 

London. 18mo. Is. 

WBIGHT.— THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK Compiled and Edited by a B. 
GuTHBDE Wbioht, Hou. Sec. to the Edinburgh School of Cookery. ISmo. Is. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORNTON.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Thobhtov. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. 

PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. By the Same. 18mo. Is. [Key Inmediatdy 
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(see ALSO PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.) 

BARTHOLOMEW.— THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By John Bab- 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 4to. Is. 

This Elementary Atlas is designed to illustrate the principal text -books 
on Elementary Geography. 

PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL SCHOOL ATLAS, Consisting of 80 Maps and 
complete Index. By the Same. Prepared for the use of Senior Pupils. 
Royal 4to. [In the Prm. 

THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. By the Same. 
A Complete Series of 84 Modem Maps. With Geographical Index to 100,000 
places. Half-morocco. Gilt edges. Folio. £2 : 12 : 6 net. 

*^* This work has been designed with the object of supplying the public 
with a thoroughly complete and accurate atlas of Modem Geography, in a 
convenient reference form, and at a moderate price. 
CLARKE.— CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clabkb, F.R.a New 
Ed., revised 1889, with 18 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. Paper covers, 8s. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
GEIKIE.— Works by Abohibald Geikie, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 
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THE TEACHING OF GBOGBAFHT. A Practical Handbook for the use of 

Teachers. Gr. 8to. 2s. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 18mo. Is. 
OREEN.— A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By John 

Richard Green and A. S. Green. With Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
OROVE.— A PRIMER OF GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Georoe Grove, D.O.L. 

Illnstrated. 18mo. Is. 
KIBPBBT.— A MANUAL OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H. Kiepert. 

Or. 8to. 5s. 
MAOMXLLAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.— Edited by Archibald Geikie, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
THE TEACHING OP GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the Use of 

Teachers. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
MAPS AND MAP-MAKING. By W. A. Blderton. [In the Press. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By A. Geikie, F.R.S. 18mo. Is. 
AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. 
Mill, D.Sc, Lecturer on Physiography and on Commercial Geography in 
the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH COLONIES. By G. M. Dawson and A. 
Sutherland. [In preparation. 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime, M. A. Illustrated. GL 8vo. 

[In the Press. 
GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. By H. P. Blantord, F.G.S. [In the Press. 

GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA. By Prot N. S. Shaler. 

[Inprepa/ration. 
ADVANCED CLASS-BOOK OP THE GEOGRAPHY OP BRITAIN. 
*«* Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
STRACHEY.-LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General Richard Strachby, 
R.E. Cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
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ABNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 

OF ROME, by the late Thomas Arnold, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. Edited, 

with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A, With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ARNOLD.— THE ROMAN SYSTEM OP PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION TO 

THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By W. T. Arnold, 

M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BEB8LY.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. Bsbbly. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BBYOE.— Works by James Bryoe, M.P., D.C.L., Regius 'FrofeMor of Civil Law 

in the University of Oxford. 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 9th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*#* Also a Library Edition, Demy 8vo. 14s. 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 2 vols. Ex. cr. 8vo. 25s. Part I. 

The National Government. Part II. The State Governments. Part III. 

The Party System. Part IV. Public Opinion. Part V. Illustrations and 

Reflections. Part VI. Social Institutions. 

BU0KLE7.— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Arabella 

B. Buckley. With Maps and Tables. Gl. 8vo. 8s. 
BURY.— A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 

TO IRENE, A-D. 895-800. By John B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 

Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 82s. 

ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. each. 
William the Conqueror. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Henry IL By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
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Bdward I. By F. York Powell. [In pi'eparat 

Hknby VII. By James Oairdnbr. 
Cardinal Wolsst. By Professor M. Grbiohton. 

Elizabeth. By B. S. Beesly. [lit prepared' 

Oliyeb Gboiiwell. By Fbedebio Harbisok. 
William III. By H. D. Traill. 
Walpole. By Johk Morlet. 

Chatham. By John Morley [In pr^parat 

Pitt. By John Morley. [In preparat 

Peel. By J. B. Thttrstield. [In Gne P^ 

FISKE.— Works by John Fiske, formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Har\ 

University. 
THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1788-1789. Ex. 
A ] 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND ; or, The Puritan Theocracy in 

Relations to OivU and Religions Liberty. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
FREEMAN.— Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Hoc 

History in the Uniyersity of Oxford, &c. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Maps. Ex. fcap. 8yo. 6s. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Or. 8vo. [Inpnpcvrat 

METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Six Lectores. Witl 

Essay on Greek Cities under Roman Rule. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYa First Series. 4th Ed. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. 8d Ed., with additional Essays. 1 

10s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. Svo. 12s. 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM THE EABLD 

TIMES. 4th Ed. Cr. Svo. 5s. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Enlarged, with Maps, 

18mo. Ss. 6d. 
PRIMER OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 18mo. Is. (SisUyry Primers.) 

FBIEDMANN.— ANNE BOLEYN. A Chapter of English History, 1527-1586. 

Paul Friedmann. 2 vols. Svo. 2Ss. 
FYFFE.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By 0. A. Fyite, M.A., 

Fellow of University College, Oxford. Cr. Svo. [In preparat 

GREEN.— Works by John Richard Green, LL.D., late Honorary FeUon 

Jesus College, Oxford. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. New and Revised 

With Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. Or. Svo. Ss. 

150th Thousand. 

Also the same in Four Parts. With the corresponding portion of Mr. Ti 
"Analysis." Crown Svo. 8s. each. Part L 607-1265. Part 11. 1204-1 
Part III. 1540-1689; Part IV. 1660-1878. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. In four vols. Svo. 16s. each. 

Vol. I.— Early England, 449-1071 ; Foreign Kings, 1071-1214 ; The Ohai 
1214-1291 ; The Parliament, 1807-1461. With 8 Maps. 

Vol. II.— The Monarchy, 1461-1540 ; The Reformation, 1540-1608. 

VoL III.— Puritan EngUmd, 1608-1660 ; The Revolution, 1660-1688. With 1 

Maps. 
Vol. IV.— The Revolution, 1688-1760; Modem England, 1760-1816. V 

Maps and Index. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. With Maps. Svo. 16s. 

THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. With Maps and Portrait Svo. 18s. 

ANALYSIS OP ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's " Short History of 
English People." By C. W. A. Tait, M. A., Assistant Master at Clifton Colli 
Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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READINGS FKOU BNOLISH BISTORT. Selected ind Bdlted bj Johh 
Richard Ghien. Ttiiee PsrU;. Gl. 8ya. la. Bd, e&ch. I. Hm^Bt tu Creaif . 
n. Creasy to CromwelL ITI. OraiOHell to Balaklii™. 
ODEST.— LKCTDBBS ON THB HISTOET OP ENQLAMD. By M. J. Oodt. 

With Maps. Or. Ivo. ea. 
BISTOSIOAL COUBSE FOB SCHOOLS.— Bilited bj E. A. Fhbeuik. D.O.Ia, 

KegliuProft „,......_...._ 

GENERAL 8 
D.O.L. Ne» 

HI3TORV OF BSQIiANT. By Edith THOHPaoK. Sew Bd„ resLieii ud 

■ MiCutiiUfa. as, 

r, U.A. Now Gd. Wltb Odlonnd 

HISTORT OF GERMANY. By J. Siira, M.A. Ntw Ed., reylM3. Si. 
HISTORT OP AMBHICA. By John A. DD!iJt WlthMapa. 4a. fid. 
HISTORY or BDROPBAH COLONIES. By E. J, PxYsi, M.A. With »spi. 

HISTORY OP PRANCE, By CHiHLom M. Tokoe. With Mflps. 8a. M. 
HIBTORT OF QREBCB, By BpwAHD A. FuMHis, D.O.Ii. (Jk jrrejtmUieii. 
HISTORT OP ROME. By Bdwird A. Perbmak, D.O.L. [/» prepwoKon. 

HISTORT PRIUBRS.— Edited liy Jonii RicbabdG 
BOUE. By Rer. U. Creiqutdu, H.A., Dliii 
History in tlie Univereity ot Cambridge. Mapa. 
ORBBCE. By 0, A. Fvstk, U.A, iaUi Fellow of Cniveraity CoUega, Oiftxl 

BTJROPB, By E. A. Faiauis, D.C.L. 

FRANCE. By OHiKLOTTK M. TOKOE. 

GRBBK ANTIQUITIES. By Rer. J. P. M*Him, D.D. lUoalirstBd. 
OLABSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. P. 
QBOGRAPHT. By Sir O. Qkovk, D.C. 

ROMAN ANTIQUTT1E6. By Vrot WrLUXB, Lltt.D. niOBtnited. 
BOLE.— A GENBALOGICAL STEMKA OP THB KINGS OF ENGLAND AND" 

FRANCE. By Bey. 0. Holm. On Sheet la. 
JBHSINQS.— CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. A synohronLstlc Ktrsngement ot 
Che otents of Ancient HUtory (with an Inlei). By Rey. Akihok 0. 

JR.— NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORT. By 

„, B._,,j — •"■■— ienlBrged. 16a. 

■E.— A SHOUT MANUAL OF TBB HIBTORT OP INDIA. Witt 

[\t Races, BellEinnai Fabllc Works, ind Induatrlea; Che 'Oiiril 
i Bystein of AdmlnistntiDD. By Sit RopEa Lcthbjudok, Felli 
itti Unlveiiity. With Uapa. Cr. 3vo, is. 
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ANDBR TO THB B „ , 

FbUd9 or Trinity College, Dublin, i 
TEE GREEK WORLD UNDER BOUAN SWAT. Fron FlQtarcb to FoIyblDi, 

By tlie aune Anthur. Cr. 8vo, |7n On Fna. 

MARRIOTT. —THE HAKEliS OF MODERN ITALY : HjzziBi. CivouB. Oaw. 

BU.UI. Three LetCureit. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., Liictnrer iu Modem 

History end Political Economy, Oxford. Cr. Bvo. la. 6d. 
jnOHELET.— A SDMMART OF MODERN HISTORT. Traaalated by M. O. M. 

KOBGATE. -ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kati Nobqah 
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OTTfi.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By B. 0. Orrft. With Maps. GL 8yo. 68. 
8EELBT.— Works by J. B. Seklxy, M.A., Regius Professor of Modem History in 
the University of Cambridge. 

THE EXPANSION OP BNGLAND. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extracts firom the above. Cr.Svo. Sewed. Is. 
tAIT.— ANALYSIS OP ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's "Short 
History of the English People." By C. W. A. Tait, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Clifton. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
WHEELER.— Works by J. Talbots Wheklkr. 

A PRIMER OF INDIAN HISTORY. Asiatic and European. ISmo. Is. 

COLLEGE HISTORY OP INDLA., ASL^TIO AND EUROPEAN. With Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OP INDIA AND OP THE FRONTIER STATES OF 
AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, AND BURMA. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 128. 
70NGB.— Works by Chablottb M. Yonoe. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 6s. each. Q) 
PROM ROLLO TO EDWARD IL CO THE WARS IN FRANCE. (8) 
THE WARS OP THE ROSES. (4) REFORMATION TIMES. (6) ENG- 
LAND AND SPAIN. (6) FORTY YEARS OP STUART RULE a608-16«)i 
(7) REBELLION AND RESTORATION 0642-1678.) 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of Historical Selections from the 
Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M. Sewsll and G. M. Yonqi. 
Cr. 8vo. First Series, 1008-1154. 6s. Second Series, 1088-1228. 6s. 

THE VIOTORLAN HALF CENTURY— A JUBILEE BOOK. With a New 
Portrait of the Queen. Cr. 8vo., paper coven, Is. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
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ANDERSON.— LINEAR PERSPECTIVE AND MODEL DRAWING. A School 

and Alt Class Manual, with Questions and Exercises for Examination, and 

Examples of Examination Papers. By Lauremob Amdebson. niastnted. 

8vo. 2s. 
COLLIER.— A PRIMER OP ART. By the Hon. John Cozxisr. lUustnted. 

18mo. Is. 
COOK.- THE NATIONAL GALLERY: A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO. Bj 

Edwabd T. Cook, with a pre&ce by John Ruskin, LL.D., and Selections 

from his Writings. Sd Ed. Cr. 8vo. Half Morocco, 14s. 
*«* Also an Edition on large paper, limited to 250 copies. 2 vols. Svo. 
DELAMOTTB.— A BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. By P. H. Dblamotti, 

F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New Ed., improved. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
ELLIS.— SKETCHING PROM NATURE. A Handbook for Students and 

Amateurs. By Tristram J. Ellis. Illustrated by H. Staot Maw ^kb^ R.A., 

and the Author. New Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
GROVE.— A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICL^lNS. a.d. 1450—1889. 

Edited by Sir Geobqe Grove, D.C.L. In four vols. 8vo. Price 2l8. each. 

Also in Buts. 

Parts I. to XIV., Parts XIX.— XXII., 8s. 6d. each. Parts XV., XVI.. 7§. 

Parts XVII., XVIII., 7s. Parts XXIII.— XXV. (Appendix), 9s. 
A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE ABOVE. By Mrs. E. Wodehoubi. 6va 

7s. 6d. 
HUNT.— TALKS ABOUT ART. By William Hunt. With a Letter from Sir J. 

E. MiLLAis, Bart., R.A. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
MBLDOLA.— THE CHEMISTRY OP PHOTOGRAPHY. By Raphael Meij>ola, 

P.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Technical College, Pinsbury. Cr, Svo. 

6s. 
TAYLOR.— A PRIMER OP PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By Franklin Tatix«. 

Edited by Sir George Grove. 18mo. Is. 
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TAYLOR.— A SYSTEM OF SIGHT-SINQINQ FROM THE ESTABLISHED 
MUSICAL NOTATION ; based on the Principle of Tonic Relation, and Illus- 
trated by Extracts from the Works of the Great Masters. By Sbdlet Taylor. 
870. [In tJu Presi. 

TYRWHITT.— OUR SKETCHING CLUB. Letters and Studies on Landscape 
Art. By Rey. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. With an authorised Reproduction 
of the Lessons and Woodcuts in Prof. Ruskin's "Elements of Drairing." 4th 
Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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ABBOTT.— BIBLE LESSONS. By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
ABBOTT— BUSHBROOKE.— THE COMMON TRADITION OP THE SYNOPTIC 

GOSPELS, in the Text of the Revised Version. By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, 

DJ)., and W. G. Rushbbookb, M.L. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
ARNOLD.— Works by Matthsw Arnold. 
A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS,— THE GREAT PROPHECY OF 

ISRAEL'S RESTORATION (Isaiah, Chapters xl.-lxvi.) Arranged and 

Edited for Young Learners. ISmo. Is. 
ISAIAH XL.— LXVI. With the Shorter Prophecies allied to it. Arranged and 

Edited, with Notes. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM, IN THE AUTHORISED ENGLISH VERSION. 

With Introduction, Corrections and Notes. Cr. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
BBNHAM.— A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. Being a Commentary on 

the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy Days. By Rev. W. Benham, B.D. 

Cr. 8to. 4s. 6d. 
OASSBL.— MANUAL OP JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE ; preceded by 

a BRIEF SUMMARY OF BIBLE HISTORY. By Dr. D. Cassel. Translated 

by Mrs. H. Lucas. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
0B088.^BIBLE READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PENTATEUCH AND 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By Rev. John A. Cross. 2d Ed., enlarged, 

with Notes. Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
DRUMMOND.— THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY, INTRODUCTION TO. By 

Jamss Dbummond, LL.D., Professor of Theology in Manchester New College, 

London. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
FARRAB.— Works by the Venerable Archdeacon P. W. Fabrar, D.D., F.R.S., 

Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 
THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. 

Svo. Ids. 
THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and Notes on the Books 

of the New Testament. Svo. 14s. 

GASKOm.— THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF BIBLE STORIES. By Mrs. 
Herman Gaskoin. Edited with Preface by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
ISmo. Is. each. Part I. — Old Testament History. Part II. — New Testa- 
ment. Part III.— The Apostles : St. Jambs the Great, St. Paul, and St. 
John the Divine. 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER.— Students' Edition. Being an Edition of " The 
Psalms Chronologically arranged, by Four Friends," with briefer Notes. ISmo. 
Ss. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT.— Edited, with Introduction and Appendices, by bishop 
Westcott and Dr. F. J. A. Hort. Two Vols. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. each. Vol. 
I. The Text. Vol. IL Introduction and Appendix. 

SCHOOL EDITION OP TEXT. 12mo, cloth. 4s. 6d. ISmo, morocco, gilt 
edges. 6s. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT, SCHOOL READINGS IN THE. Being the outline of 
the life of our Lord, as given by St. Mark, with additions from the Text of the 
other Evangelists. Arranged and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
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THB OOSPBL AOOORDING to St. MATTHEW. Being the Greek Text as 
leviBed by Bishop Westcott and Dr. Hobt. With'Introdaction and Notes by 
Rey. A. Sloman, M.A, Headmaster of Birkenhead SchooL Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

THB GOSPEL ACCORDING to St. MARE. Being the Greek Text as revised 
by Bishop Westcott and Dr. Hort. With Introduction and Notes by Rey. J. 
O. F. Mu&RAY, M.A., Lecturer at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8yo. 

[In preparation. 

THB GOSPEL ACCORDING to St. LUEB. Being the Greek Text as revised 
by Bishop Wsstcott and Dr. Hobt. With Introduction and Notes by Rey. 
JoHK Bond, M.A. [In preparation, 

THB ACTS OF THB APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as revised by Bishop 

Wsstcott and Dr. Hobt. Witii Bxplanatory Notes by T. E. Paok, M.A., 

Assistant Master at the Charterhouse. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

OWATKIN.— CHURCH HISTORY TO THB BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES. By H. M. Gwatkin, M.A. 8vo. [In preparation. 

HABDWIOK.— Works by Archdeacon Habdwiok. 

A HISTORY OF THB CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle Age. From Gregory 
the Great to the Excommunication of Luther. Edited by W. Stubbs, D.D., 
Bishop of Oxford. With 4 Maps. Cr. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THB CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE REFORMA- 
TION. 9th. Ed. Edited by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
HOOLE.— THB CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN THB NEW TESTAMENT. Considered 
as a proof of its Genuineness, with an Appendix on the Oldest Authorities used 
in the Formation of the Canon. By Chablss H. Hools, M. A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8yo. lOs. 6d. 
JEMNXNOS AND LOWE.— THB PSALMS, WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. By A. C. Jenkinos, M.A. ; assisted in parts by W. H. 
Lows, M.A, In 2 vols. 2d Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
KIBKPATRIOK.— THE MINOR PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures. By 
Rev. Prof. Eibkpatbick. [In preparation. 

KUBNEN.— PENTATEUCH AND BOOE OF JOSHUA: an Historico - Critical 
Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch. By A. Eubnsn. 
Translated by P. H. Wiokstbed, M.A. 8yo. 14s. 
LIGHTFOOT.— Works by the Right Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., late Bishop of 
Durham. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Dissertations. 9th Ed., revised. 8vo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THB PHILIPPLANS. A Revised Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Dissertations. 9th. Ed., revised. 8vo. 12s. 

ST. CLEMENT OF ROMB— THE TWO EPISTLES TO THB CORINTHIANS. 
A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 2 Vols. 8vo. [In (he Press. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE C0L0SSIAN8 AND TO PHILEMON. A 

Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, and Dissertations. 8th Ed., revised. 

8vo. 12s. 
THB APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part IL ST. IGNATIUS-ST. POLYCARP. 

Revised Texts. With Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 

2d Ed. 8 vols. 8vo. 48s. 
THB APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With short Introductions, 

Greek Text, and English Translation. 8vo. [In (h4 Press. 

ESSAYS ON THB WORE ENTITLED "SUPERNATURAL RELIGION." 

(Reprinted from the Contemporary Review). 8vo. IDs. 6d. 
MAOLEAB.— Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclbab, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine's 

Ooll^^, Canterbury. 
ELEMENTARY THEOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOES. 

A SHILLING BOOE OF OLD TESTAMBNT HISTORY. With Map. 18mo. 

A SHILLING BOOE OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With Map. 18mo. 
These works have been carefuUy abridged from the Author's large manuals. 

A OLASS-BOOE OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Maps. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

A CLASS BOOE OF NBW TESTAMENT HISTORY, including the Connection 
of the Old and New Testaments. With maps. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 



